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Be is certainly by far the greatest of our poetical prodigies— 
from Stephen Duck down to Thomas Dermiody. They are 
forgotten already; or only remetnbered for derision. But the 
natne of Burns, if we are not mistaken, has not yet ‘ gathered 
all its fame ;’ and will endure long after those circumstances are 
forgotten which contributed to its first notoriety. So much in- 
deed are we impressed with a sense of his merits, that we cannot 
help thinking it a derogation from them to consider him as a pro- 
digy at all; amd are convinced that he will never be rightly esti- 
mated as a poet, till that vulgar wonder be entirely repressed 
which was raised on his having been a ploughman. It is true, 
no doubt, that he was born in an humble station, and that much 
of his early life was devoted to severe labour, and to the society 
of his fellow-labourers. But he was not himself either wnedu- 
cated of illiterate; and was placed perhaps in a situation more fa- 
vourable to the development of great poetical talents, than any other 
which could have been assigned him. He was taught, at a very 
early age, to read and write ; and soon after acquired a compe- 
tent knowledge of French, together with the elements of Latin 
and Geometry. His taste for reading was encouraged by his pa- 
rents and many of his associates; and, before he had ever com- 
posed a single stanza, he was not only familiar with many prose 
writers, but far more intimately acquainted with Pope, Shake- 
spearé and Thomson, than nine tenths of the youth that leave 
school for the university. These authors, indeed, with some 
old collections of songs, and the lives of Hannibal and of Sir Wil- 
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liam Wallace, were his habitual study from the first days of his 
childhood ; and, cooperating with the solitude of his rural occu- 
pations, were suflicient to rouse his ardent and ambitious mind 
to the love and the practice of poetry. He had as much scholar- 
ship, we imagine, as Shakespeare, and far better models to form 
his ear to harmony, and train his fancy to graceful invention. 

We ventured, on a former occasion, * to say something of the 
_ effects of regular education, and of the general diffusion of lite- 
rature, in repressing the vigour and originality of all kinds of 
mental exertion. ‘That speculation was perhaps carried some- 
what too far; but if the paradox have proof any where, it is in 
its application to poetry. Among well educated people, the 
standard writers of this description are at once so venerated and 
so familiar, that it is thought equally impossible to rival them, 
and to write verses without attemping it. If there be one degree 
of fame which excites emulation, there is another which leads to 
despair ; nor can we conceive any one less likely.to add one to 
the short list of original poets, than a young man of fine fancy 
and delicate taste, who has acquired a high relish for poetry, by 
perusing the most celebrated writers, and. conversing with the 
most intelligent judges. ‘The head of such a person 1s filled, of 
course, with all the splendid passages of antient and modern au- 
thors, and with the fine and fastidious remarks which have-been 
made even on these passages. When he turns his eyes, there- 
fore, on his own conceptions, they can scarcely fail to appear 
rude and contemptible. He is perpetually haunted and depressed 
by the ideal presence of those great masters and their exacting 
critics. He is aware to what comparisons his productions will 
be subjected among his own friends. and associates ; and recol- 
Jects the derision with which so many rash adventurers have been 
chased back to their obscurity. ‘Thus, the merit of his great 
predecessors chills, instead of encouraging his ardour; and the 
illustrious names which have already reached to the summit of 
excellence, act like the tall and spreading trees of the forest, 
which overshadow and strangle the saplings which have struck 
root in the soil below,—and afford shelter to nothing but creep- 
ers and parasites. 

. "There is, no doubt, in some few individuals, ‘ that strong di- 
vinity of soul, ’—that decided and irresistible vocation to glory, 
which, in spite of all these obstructions, calls out, perhaps, once 
or twice in a century, a bold and original poet from the herd of 
scholars and academical literati. But the natural tendency of 
their studies, and by far the most common operation, is to re- 
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press originality, and discourage enterprize ; and cith&® to change 
those whom nature meant for poets, into mere readers of poetry, 
or to bring them out in the form of witty parodists, or ingenious 
imitators. Independent of the reasons which have been already 
suggested, it will perhaps be found too, that necessity is the mo- 
ther of invention in this as well as in the more vulgar arts 3 or, at 
least, that inventive genius will frequently slumber in inaction, 
where preceding ingenuity has in part supplied the wants of the 
owner. A solitary and uninstructed man, with lively feelings 
and an inflammable imagination, will be easily led to exercise 
those gifts, and to occupy and relieve his mind in poetical com- 
porees but if his education, his reading and his society supply 

im with an abundant store of images and emotions, he will pro- 
bably think but little of these internal resources, and feed his mind 
contentedly with what has been provided by the industry of o- 
thers. 

To say nothing, therefore, of the distractions and the dissipa- 
tion of mind that belong to the commerce of the world, nor of 
the cares of minute accuracy and high finishing which are impos- 
ed on the professed scholar, there seem to be deeper reasons -for 
the separation of originality and accomplishment ; and for the par- 
tiality which has led poetry to choose almost all her favourites 
among the recluse and uninstructed. A youth of quick parts, in 
short, and creative fancy,—with just so much reading as to guide 
his ambition, and rough hew his notions of excellencey—if his lot 
be thrown in humble retirement, where he has no reputation to 
lose, and where he can easily hope to excel all that he sees around 
him, is much more likely, we think, to give himself up to poetry, 
and to train himself to habits of invention, than if he had been 
encumbered by the pretended helps of extended study and literary 
society. 

If on observations should fail to strike of themselves, they 
may perhaps derive additional weight from considering the very 
remarkable fact, that almost all the great poets of every country 
have appeared in an early stage of their history, and in a period 
comparatively rude and unlettered. Homer went forth like the 
morning star before the dawn of literature in Greece; and almost 
all the great and sublime poets of modern Europe are already be- 
tween two and three hundred years old. Since that time, al- 
though books and readers, and opportunities of reading, ate mul- 
tiplied a thousand fold, we have improved chiefly in ‘point and 
tersenessof expression, in the art of ‘raillevy, and in clearness 
and simplicity of thought. Force, richness and variety of inven- 
tion, are now at least as rare.as ever. But the literature and re- 
finement of the age does not exist at all for a rustic and illiterate 
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individual #and, consequently, the preserit time is to him what 
the rude times of old were to the vigorous writers which adorned 
them. 

But though, for these and for other reasons, we can see no 
propriety in regarding. the poetry of Burns chiefly as the wondet~ 
ful work of a peasant, and thus admiring it much in the same 
way as if it had been written with his toes ; yet there ate peculi- 
arities in his works which remind us-of the lowness of his origin, 
and fauits for which the defects of his education afford an ob- 
vious cause, if not a legitimate apology. In forming a correct 
estimace of these works, it is necessary to take into account those 
peculiarities. ' 

The first is, the undisciplined harshness and acrimony of his in- 
vective. ‘The great boast of polished life is the delicacy, and even 
the generosity of its hostifity,—that quality which is still the cha- 
racteristic as it is the denomination of a gentleman,—that princi- 
ple whieh forbids us to attack thesdefenceless, to strike the fallen, 
or to mangle the slain,—and enjoins us, in forging the shafts of 
satire, to increase the polish exactly as we add to their keenness 
or their weight. For this, as well as for other things, we ate in- 
debted to chivalry; and of this Burns-had none. His ingenious 
and amiable biographer has spoken repeatedly in praise of his ta- 
lents for satire,—we think, with a most unhappy partiality. His 
epigtfams and lampoons appear to us, one and all, unworthy of 
him ;—offensive from their extreme coarseness and violence,— 
and contemptible from their want of wit or brilliancy. They 
seem to have been written, not out of playful malice or virtuous 
indignation, but out of fierce and ungovernable anger. His whole 
raillery consists in tailing ; and his satirical vein displays itself chief- 
ly in calling names amd in swearing. We say this mainly with 
a reference to his personalities. In many of his more general re- 
presentations of life and manners, there is no doubt much that 
may be called satirical, mixed up with admirable humour, and de- 
scription of inimitable vivacity. 

‘There is a similar want of polish, or at least of respectfulness, 
in the general tone of his gallantry. He has written with more 
passion, perhaps, and more variety of natural feeling, on the sub- 
ject of love, than any other poet whatsoever,—but with a fervour 
that is sometimes indelicate, and seldom accommodated to the ti- 
midity and § sweet austere composure” of women of refinement. 
He has expressed admirably the feelings of an enamoured peasant, 
who, however refined or eloquent he may be, always approach- 
es his mistress on a footing of equality ; but has never caught that 
tone of chivalrous gallantry which uniformly abases itself in the 
presence of the object of its devotion. Accordingly, instead of 
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suing for a smile, or melting in a tear, his muse dealf'in nothing 
but locked embraces and midnight rencontres; and, even in his 
complimentary effusions to ladies of the highest rank, is for strain- 
ing them to the bosom of her impetuous votary. It is easy, accord- 
ingly, to see from his correspondence, that many of his female 
patronesses shrunk from the vehement familiarity of his admira- 
tion; and there are even some traits in the volumes before us, 
from which we can gather, that he resented the shyness and e- 
strangement to whfich these feelings gave rise, with at least as lit- 
tle chivalry as he had shown in rcdeing them. 

But the leading vice in Burns’s character, and the cardinal de- 
formity indeed of all his productions, was his contempt, or af- 
fectation of contempt, for prudence, decency and regularity ; and 
his admiration of thoughtleseness, oddity, and vehement sensibi- 
lity ;—his belief, in short, in Me dispensing power of genius and 
social feeling, in al matters of morality and common sense. ‘This 
is the very slang of the worst German plays, and the lowest of 
‘our town-made novels; nor can any thing be more lamentable, 
than that it should have found a patron in such a man as Burns, 
and communicated to a great part of his productions a charac- 
ter ef immorality, at once contemptible and hateful. It is but 
too true, that men of the highest genius have frequently been 
hurried by their passions into a violation of prudence and duty; 
and there is something generous, at least, in the apology Which 
their admirers may make for them, on the score of their keener 
feelings and habitual want of reflection. But this apology, which 
is quite tnsatisfactory in the mouth of another, becomes an insult 
and an absurdity whenever it proceeds from their own. A man 
may say of his friend, that he is a noble-hearted fellow,—too ge- 
nerous to be just, and with too much spirit to be always prudent 
and regular. But he cannot be allowed to say even this of him- 
self ; and still less to represent himself as a haitbrained sentiment- 
al soul, constantly carried away YY fine fancies and visions of love 
and philanthropy, and born to confound and despise the cold-blood- 
ed sons of prudence and sobriety. This apology evidently destroys 
itself; for it shows that conduct to be the result of deliberate sys- 
tem, which it affects at the same time to justify as the fruit of mere 
thoughtlessngss and casual impulse. Such protestations, there- 
fore, will always be treated, as they deserve, not only with con- 
tempt, but with incredulity; and their magnanimous authors 
set down as determined profligates, who seek to disguise their 
selfishness under a name somewhat Jess revolting. ‘That pro- 
fligacy is almost always selfishness, and that the excuse of im- 
petuous feeling can hardly ever be justly pleaded for those who 
neglect the ordinary duties of life, must be apparent, we think, 
even to the least reflecting of those sons of fancy and song. 
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It requires io habit of deep thinking, nor any thing more, in- 
deed, than the information of an honest heart, to perceive that 
it is cruel and base to spend, in vain superfluities, that money 
which belongs of right to the pale industrious tradesman and his 
famishing infants ; or that it is a vile prostitution of language, to 
talk of that man’s generosity or goodness of heart, who sits rav- 
ing about friendship and philanthropy in a tavern, while his wife’s 
heart is breaking at her cheerless fireside, and his children pining 
in’solitary poverty. 

This pitiful cant of careless feeling and eccentric genius, ac- 
cordingly, has never found much favour in the eyes of English 
sense and morality. ‘The most signal effect which it ever pro- 
duced, was on the muddy brains of some German youth, who 
left college in a body to rob on the highway, because Schiller had 
represented the captain of a gang as so very noble a creature.— 
Sut in this country, we believe, a predilection for that honour- 
able profession must have preceded this admiration of the cha- 
racter. ‘Lhe style we have been speaking of, accordingly, is now 
the heroics only of the hulks and the house of correction; and 
has no chance, we suppose, of being greatly admired, except in 
the farewell speech of a young gentleman preparing for Botany 
Bay. 

It is humiliating to think how deeply Burns has fallen into this 
-- debasing error, He is perpetually making a parade of his thought- 
Jessness, inflammability and inmprudence, and talking with much 
complacency and exultation of the offence he has occasioned to the 
sober and correct part of mankind. This odious slang ‘afects al- 
most all his prose, and a very great proportion of his poetry; and 
is, we are persuaded, the chief, if not the only source of the dis- 
gust with which, in spite of his genius, we know that he is re- 
garded by many very competent and liberal judges. His apolo- 
ZY, too, we are willing to believe, is to be found in the original 
lowness of his situation, and the slightness of his acquaintance 
with the world. With his talents and powers of observation, he 
could not have seen much of the beings who echoed this raving, 
without feeling for them that distrust and contempt which would 
have made him blush to think he had ever stretched over them 
the protecting shield of his genius. 

Akin to this most lamentable trait of vulgarity, and indeed in 
some measure arising out of it, is that perpetual boast of his own 
independence, which is obtruded upon the readers of Burns in al- 
most every page of his writings. ‘The sentiment itself is noble, 
and it is often finely expressed ;—but a gentleman would only have 
expressed it when he was insulted or provoked; and would never 
have made it a spontaneous theme to those friends in whose esti- 
mation he felt that his honour stood clear. It is mixed up too in 
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Burns with too fierce a tone of defiance ; and indicates"tather the 
pride of a sturdy peasant, than the colour and natural elevation 
of a generous mind. 

The last of the symptoms of rusticity which we think it ne- 
peseary to notice in the works of this extraordinary man, is that 
/ frequent mistake of mere exaggeration and violence, for force 
and sublimity, which has defaced so much of his prose compo-. 

| \ sition, and given an air of heaviness and labour to a good deal of 
is seyjous poetry. The truth is, that his forte was in humour 
in pathos—or rather in tenderness of feeling; and that he 
has very seldom succeeded, either where mere wit and sprightli- 
ness, or where great energy and weight of sentiment were requi- 
site. He had evidently a very false and crude notion of what 
constituted strength of, writing ; and instead of that simple and 
brief directness which stamps the character of vigour upon every 
syllable, has generally had recourse to a mere accumulation of 
hyperbolical expressions, which incumber the diction instead of 
exalting it, and show the determination to be impressive, without 
the power of executing it. This error also we are inclined to a- 
scribe entirely to the defects of his education. ‘The value of sim. 
plicity in the expression of passion, is a lesson, we believe, of 
nature and of genius ;—but its importance in mere grave and im- 
pressive writing, is one of the latest discoveries of rhetorical ex- 
perience. 

With the allowances and exceptions we have now stated, we 
think Burns entitled to the rank of a great and original genius. 
He has in all his compositions great force of conception; and great 
spirit and animation in its expression. He has taken a large range 
through the region of Fancy,and naturalized himself in almost all 
her climates. He has great humour,—great powers of description, 
—great pathos,—and great discrimination of character. Almost e- 
very thing that he says has spirit and originality; and every thin 
that he. says well, is characterized by a charming facility, which 
gives a grace even to occasional rudeness, and communicates to the 
reader a delightful sympathy with the spontaneous soaring and 
conscious inspiration of the poet. 

Considering the reception which these works have met with 
from the public, and the long period during which the greater 
part of them have been in their possession, it may appear super- 
fluous to say any thing as to their characteristic or peculiar me- 
rit. Though the ultimate judgment of the public, however,, be 
always sound, or at least decisive, as to its general result, it is not 
always very apparent upon what grounds it has proceeded ; nor 
in consequence of what, or in spite of what, it has been obtain-_ 
ed. In Burns’s works there is much to censure, as well as much 
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to praise ; ‘and as time has not yet separated his ore from its dross, 
it may be worth while to state, in a enue way, what we 
presume to anticipate as the result of this separation. Without 
pretending to enter at all into the comparative merit of particular 
passages, we may venture to lay it down as our opinion,—that his 
poetry is far superior to his prose ; that his Scottish compositions 
are greatly to be preferred to his English ones; and that his Songs 
will probably outlive all his other productions, A very few re- 
marks on each of these subjects will comprehend almost all that 
we have to say of the volumes now before us, 

The prose works of Burns, consist almost entirely of his letters, 
They bear, as well as his poetry, the seal and the impress of his 
genius; but they contain much more bad taste, and are written 
with far more apparent labour. His poetry was almost all writ- 
ten primarily from feeling, and only secondarily from ambition, 
His letters seem to have been a all composed as exercises, 
and for display. ‘There are few of them written with simplicity 
or plainness ; and though natural enough as to the sentiment, 
they are generally yery strained and elaborate in the expression. 
A very great proportion of them, too, relate neither to facts nor 
feelings peculiarly connected with the author or his correspondent, 
—but are made up of general declamation, moral reflections, and 
vague discussions,——all evidently composed for the sake of effect, 
and frequently introduced with long complaints of having nothing 
to say, and of the necessity and difficulty of letter-writing, 

By far the best of these compositions, are such as we should 
consider as apeerine from this general character,--such as. con- 
tain some specific information as to himself, or are Suggested by 
events or observations directly app],able to his correspondent. 
One of the best, perhaps, is that addressed to Dr Moore, contain- 
ing an account of his early life, of which Dr Currie has made 
such a judicious use in his Biography. It is written with great 
clearness and characteristic effect, and contains many touches of 
easy humour and natural eloquence. We are struck, as we open 
the book accidentally, with the following original application of 
a classical image by this unlettered rustic. Talking of the first 
vague aspirations of his own gigantic mind, he says—we think very 
finely—‘ I had felt some early stirrings of ambition; but the 
§ were the blind gropings of Homer’s Cyclop round the walls of 
§ his caye.’ Of his other letters, those addressed to Mrs Dunlop 
are, in our opinion, by far the best. He appears, from first 
to last, to have stood somewhat in awe of this excellent lady, 
and to have been no less sensible of her sound judgement and 
strict sense of propriety, than of her steady and generous partiality. 
The following passage we think is striking and characteristic. 
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* I own myself so little a Presbyterian, that | approvéof set times 
and seasons of more than ordinary acts of devotion, for breaking in 
on that habituated routine of life and thought which is so apt to re- 
duce owr existence to a kind of instinct; ox even sometimes, and with 
some minds, to a state very little superior to meve machinery. 

‘ This day ; the first Sunday of May; .a breezy, blue-skyed noon, 
some time about the beginning, anda hoary morning and calm sun- 
ny day about the end, of autumn ;—these, time out of mind, have 
been with me a kind of holiday. 

‘ I believe I owe this to that glorious paper in the Spectator, “ The 
Vision of Mirza ;” a piece that struck my young fancy before I was 
eapable of fixing an idea to a word of three syllables. “On the 5th 
day of the moon, which, according to the custom of my forefathers, 
I always keep holy, after having washed myself, and offered up my 
morning devotions, | ascended the high hill of Bagdat, in order to 
pass the rest of the day in meditation and prayer.” 

‘ We know nothing, or next to nothing, of the substance or struc- 
ture of our souls, so cannot account for those seeming caprices in 
them, that one should be particularly pleased with this thing, or 
struck with that, which, on minds of a different cast, makes no ex- 
traordinary impression. I have some favourite flowers in spring, 
among which are the mountain-daisy, the hare-bell, the fox-glove, 
the wild brier-rose, the budding birch, and the hoary hawthorn, that 
I view and hang over with particular delight. I never hear the loud, 
solitary whistle of the curlew in a summer noon, or the wild mixing 
cadence of a troop of grey plover in an autumnal morning, without 
feeling an elevation of soul like the enthusiasm of devotion or poetry, 
Tell me, my dear friend, to what can this be owing? Are wea 
piece of machinery, which, like the Eolian harp, passive, takes the 
impression of the passing ‘accident? Or do these workings argue 
something within us above the trodden clod?’ IT. p, 195-197. 

‘ To this we may add the following passage, as a part, indeed, 
of the same picture. 

* There is scarcely any earthly object gives me more—I do not 
know if I should call it pleasure—but something which exalts me, 
something which enraptures me—than to walk in the sheltered side 
of a wood, or high plantation, in a cloudy winter-day, and hear the 
stormy wind howling among the trees, and raving over the plain. 
It is my best season for deyotion ; my mind is wrapt up in a kind of 
enthusiasm to Him, who, in the pompous language of the Hebrew 
bard, “ walks on the wings of the wind.” II. p. 1]. 

The following is one of the best and most striking of a whole 
series of eloquent hypochgndriasm. 

‘ After six weeks confinement, I am beginning to walk across the 
room. They have been six horrible weeks ;—anguish and low spirits 
made me unfit to read, write, or think. 

* L have a hundred times wished that one could resign life as an 
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officer resigns a commission : for I would not take in any poor, igno~ 
rant wretch, by selling out. Lately I was a sixpenny private; and, 
God knows, a miserable soldier enough : now I march to the cam- 
paign, a starving cadet,—a little more conspicuously wretched. 

‘ I am ashamed of all this ; for though I do want bravery for the 
warfare of life, I could wish, like some other soldiers, to have as 
much fortitude or cunning as to dissemble or conceal my cowardice. ’ 
I}. -p. 127; 128. ; 

One of the most striking letters in the collection, and, to us, 
one of the most interesting, is the earliest of the whole series ; 
being addressed to his father in 1781, six or seven years before 
his name had been heard of out of his own family. The author 
was then a common flax-dresser, and his father a poor peasant ;—~ 
yet there is -not one trait of vulgarity, either in the thought or the 
expression; but, on the contrary, a dignity and elevation of senti- 
ment, which must have been considered as of good omen in a 
youth of much higher condition. The letter is as follows. 

* Honoured Sir,—I have purposely delayed writing, in the hope 
that I should have the pleasure of seeing. you on New-year’s-day ; 
but work comes so hard upon us, that I do not choose to be absent 
on that account, as well as for some other little reasons, which I 
shall tell you at meeting. My health is nearly the same as when 
you were here, only my sleep is a little sounder, and, on the whole, 
I am rather better than otherwise, though I mend by very slow de- 
grees. The weakness of my nerves has so debilitated my mind, that 
I dare neither review past wants, nor look forward into futurity ; for 
the least anxiety or perturbation in my breast, produces most un- 
happy effects on my whole frame. Sometimes, indeed, when for ar 
hour or two my spirits are a little lightened, I glimmer a little into 
futurity ; but my principal, and indeed my only pleasurable employ- 
ment, is looking backwards and forwards in a moral and religious 
way. Iam quite transported at the thought, that ere long, perhaps 
very soon, I shall bid an eternal adieu to all the pains, and uneasi- 
nesses, and disquictudes of this weary life; for I assure you I am 
heartily tired of it; and, if I do not very much deceive myself, 1 
could contentedly and gladly resign it. 

* The soul, uneasy, and confin’d-at home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come.’ 

‘ It is for this reason \1 am more pleased with the 15th, 16th, and 
17th verses of the 7th chapter of Revelation, than with any ten 
times as many verses in the whole Bible, and would not exchange 
the noble enthusiasm with which they inspire me for all that this 
world has to offer. - As for this.world, I despair of ever making a 
figure in it. I am not formed for the bustle of the busy, nor the flut- 
ter of the gay. I shall never again be capable of entering into such 
scenes. Indeed I am altogether unconcerned at the thoughts of this 
life. I foresee that poverty and obscurity probably await me, and I 
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am in some measure prepared, and daily preparing to meet them. 1I 
have but just time and paper to return you my grateful thanks for 
the lessons of virtue and piety you have given me; which were too 
much neglected at the time of giving them, but which, I hope, have 
been remembered ere it is yet too late.’ LI. p. 99-101. 

Before proceeding to take any particular notice of his poetical 
compofitions, we muft apprife our Southern readers, that all his 
beft pieces are written in Scotch ; and that it is impoflible for them 
to form any adequate judgment of their merits, without a pretty 
long refidence among thofe who {till ufe that language. To be 
able to tranflate the words, is but a {mall part of the knowledge 
that is neceflary. The whole genius and idiom of the language 
muft be familiar; and the characters, and habits, and affociations 
of thofe who fpeak it. We beg leave too, in pafling, to obferve, 
that this Scotch is not to be confidered as a provincial dialect,—the 
vehicle only of ruftic vulgarity and rude local humour. | It is the 
language of a whole country,—long an independent kingdom, and 
ftill feparate in laws, charaéter and manners. It is by no means 
peculiar to the vulgar; but -is the common fpeech of the whole 
nation in early life,—and with many of its moft exalted and ac- 
complithed individuals throughout their whole exiftence ; and, if 
it be true that, in later times, it has been, in fome meafure, laid 
afide by the more ambitious and afpiring of the prefent genera- 
tion, it is ftill recolle&ted, even by them, as the familiar language 
of their childhood, and of thofe who were the earlieft objects of 
their love and veneration. It is conneted, in their imagination, 
not only with that olden time which is uniformly conceived as 
more pure, lofty and fimple than the prefent, but alfo with all the 
foft and bright colours of remembered childhood and domettic 
affe€tion. All its phrafes conjure up images ‘of fchool-day inno- 
cence, and {ports, and friend{hips which have no pattern in fucceed- 
ing years. Add to all this, that it is the language of a great body 
of poetry, with which almoft all Scotchmen are familiar ; and, in 
particular, of a great multitude of fongs, written with more ten- 
dernefs, nature, and feeling, than any other lyric compofitions that 
are extant, and we may perhaps be allowed to fay, that the Scotch 
is, in reality, a highly poetical language ; and that it is an igno- 
rant, as well as an illiberal prejudice, which would feek to con- 
found it with the barbarous diale&s of Yorkthire or Devon. » In 
compofing his Scottifh poems, therefore, Barns did 1%t make an 
inftin€live and neceffary ufe of the only dialeét he could employ. 
The laft letter which we have quoted, proves, that before he had 
penned a fingle couplet, he could write in the diale& of England 
with far greater purity and propriety than nine-tenths of thofe 
who are galled well educated in that country. He wrote in Scotch, 


becaufe 
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becaufe the writings which he moft afpired to imitate were com- 
pofed in that language ; and it is evident, from the variations pre- 
ferved by Dr Currie, that he took much greater pains with the 
beauty and purity of his expreflions in Scotch than ia Englith ; 
and, every one who underftands both, muit admit, with infinitely 
better fuccefs. 

But though we have ventured to fay thus much in praife of the 
Scottith poetry of Burns, we cannot prefume to lay many fpeci- 
mens of it before our readers; and, in the few extraéts we may 
be tempted to make from the volumes before us, fhall be guided 
more by a defire to exhibit what may be intelligible to all our read- 
ers, than by a feeling of what is in itfelf of the higheft excellence, 

We have faid that Burns is almoft equally diftinguithed for his 
tendernefs and his humour:—we might have added, for a faculty 
' of combining them both in the fame fubje&, not altogether without 
parallel in the older poets and balladmakers, but altogether fingular, 
we think, among modern critics. ‘The paflages of pure humour are 
entirely Scotifh,—and untranflateable. © They confift in the moft 
picturefque reprefentations of life and manners; enlivened, and 
even exalted by traits of exquifite fagacity, and unexpeéted reflec- 
tion. His tendernefs is of two forts; that which is combined 
with circumftances and chara€ters of humble, and fometimes lu- 
dicrous fimplicity ; and that which is produced by gloomy and 
diftrefsful impreffions aéting on a mind of keen fenfibility. The 
paffages which belong to the former defeription are, we think, the 
moft exquifite and original, and, in our eftimation, indicate the 
greateft and moft amiable turn of genius ; both as being accompa- 
nied by fine and feeling piétures of humble life, and as requiring 
that delicacy, as well as juftnefs of conceptien, by which alone 
the faftidioufnefs of an ordinary reader can be reconciled to fuch 
reprefentations. ‘The exquifite defcription of * the Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night’ affords, perhaps, the fineft example of this fort of 
pathetic. Its whole beauty cannot, indeed, be difcerned but b 
thofe whom experience has enabled to judge of the admirable fi- 
delity and completenefs of the pilure. But, independent altoy 
gether of national peculiarities, and even in §pite of the en? 
of the language, we are perfuaded that it is impoffible to perufe 
the following ftanzas without feeling the force of tendernefs and 
truth. 

* November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh ; 

The short’ning winter-day is near a close ; 
‘The miry beasts ating frae the pleugh ; 
The black’ning trains o’ craws to their repose : 
The toil-worn Cotter trae his labour goes, 
This night his weekly moil is at an end, 
Collects 
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Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 
Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 
And weary, o’er the moor, his course does hameward bend, 


* At length his lotely cot appeat's in view, 
Beneath the shélter of an aged tree ; 
Th’ expectant wee+things, toddlim, stacher thro’ 
To meet their Dad, wi’ flichterin noise an’ glee. 
His wee bit ingle, blinkin bonnily,; 
His clean hearth-stane, his thriftie wifte’s smile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 
Does a’ his weary carking cares beguile, 
An’ makes him quite forget hrs labour an’ his toil. 
* Belyve the elder bairns come drapping in, 
At service ont, amang the farmers roun’ ; 
Some ca’ the pleugh, some herd, some tentie rin 
A canna errand to a neebor town 3 
Their eldest hope, their Jezny, woman grown, 
In youthfu’ bloom, love sparkling m her e’e, 
Comes hame, perhaps, to shew a braw new gown, 
Or deposite her sair-won penny fee, 
To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 


‘ But hark! a rap comes gently to the door ; 
Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same, 
Tells how a neebor lad cam o’er the moor, 
‘To do some efrands, and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother sees the conscious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flush her cheek ; 
With heart-struck anxious care, inquires his name, 
While Jenny haffiins is afraid to speak ; 
Weel pleas’d, the mother hears its nae wild, worthless rake. 
‘ Wi’ kindly welcome Jenny oe him ben ; 
A strappan youth ; he taks the mother’s eye ; 
Blythe Jenny sees the visit’s no ill ta’en ; 
‘The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and kye. 
The youngster’s artless heart o’erflows wi’ joy. 
But blate and laithfu’, scarce can weel behave ; 
. The mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, can spy 
What makes the youth sae bashfa* an’ sae grave ; 
Weel pleas’d to thmk her dairn’s respected like the lave. 


‘ The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide ; 
The sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace,” 
The big ha’-Bible, ance his father’s pride 3 
His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, «* 
His lyart haffets wearing thin an’ bare » 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zgon glide, 
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He wales a portion with judicious care ; 
And ‘ Let us worship Gop!’ he says, with solemn air. 


‘ They chant their artless notes in simple guise ; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim.’ &c. 


‘ Then homeward all take off their sev’ral way ; 
The youngling cottagers retire to rest : 
‘The parent pair their secret homage pay, 
And proffer up to Heaven the warm request 
That He who stills the raven’s clam’rous nest, 
And decks the lily fair in flow’ry pride, 
Would, in the way his wisdom sees the best, 
For them and for their little ones provide ; 
But chiefly, in their hearts, with grace divine preside.’ III. 174-181. 
The charm of the fine lines written on turning up a mouse’s 
nest with the plough, will also be found to consist in the simple 
tenderness of the delineation. 
‘ Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin! 
Its silly wa’s the wins are strewin ! 
An’ naething, now, to big a new ane, 
_O’ foggage green ! 
An’ bleak December’s winds ensuin, 
Baith snell and keen ! 


Thou saw the fields laid bare an’ waste, 
An’ weary winter comin fast, 
An’ cozie here beneath the blast, 

Thou thought to dwell, 
Till crash ! the cruel coulter past 

Out thro’ thy cell. 


That wee bit heap o’ leaves an’ stibble, 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble ! 
Now thou’s turn’d out, for a’ thy trouble, 
But house or hald, 
To thole the winter’s sleety dribble, 
Aun’ cranreuch cauld!’ III. p. 147. 
The verses to a Mountain Daisy, though more elegant and pic- 
turesque, seem to derive their chief beauty from the same senti- 
ment. point ema 
* Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow’r, 
Thon’s met me in an evil hour ; 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem ; 
To spare thee now is past my pow’r, 
Thou bonnie gem. 
* Alas! it’s no thy neebor sweet, 
The bonnie Lagk, companion meet! 


Bending 
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Bending thee ’mang the dewy weet ! 
Wi’ spreckl’d breast, 
When upward-springings blythe to greet 
; he purpling east. 
* Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Kmid the storm, 
Scarce rear’d above the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 


‘ There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawie bosom sun-ward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 
In humble guise ; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 
And low thou lies!’ III. p. 201, 202. 
There are many touches of the same kind in most of the po- 
pular and beautiful poems in this collection, especially in the 
Winter Night—the address to his old Mare—the address to the 
Devil, &c. ;—in all which, though the greater part of the piece 
be merely ludicrous and picturesque, there are traits of a deli- 
cate and tender feeling, indicating that unaffected softness .of 
heart which is always so enchanting. In the humorous address 
to the Devil, which we have just mentioned, every Scottish reader 
must have felt the effect of this relenting nature in the following 
stanzas. 
* Lang syne, in Eden’s bonie yard, 
When youthfu’ lovers first were pair’d, 
An’ all the soul of love they shar’d, 
The raptur’d hour, 
Sweet on the fragrant, flow’ry swaird, 
In shady bow’r : 


/ 


Then you, ye auld, snic-drawing dog ! 
Ye came to Paradise incog, 
An’ gied the infant warld a shog, 
?Maist ruin’d a’. 
But, fare you weel, anid Wickie-ben ! 
O wad ye tak a thought an’ men’! 
Ye aiblins might—I , sid ken— 
Still hae a stake— 
I’m wae to think upo’ yon den, 
Ev’ for your sake!’ III. p, 74, 76. 
The finest examples, however, of this simple and unpretend- 
ing tenderness, is to be found in those songs which are likely to 
transmit the name of Burns to all future generations. ~ He — 
this 
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this delightful trait in the old Scotish ballads which he took for 
his model, and upon which he has improved with a felicity and 
delicacy of imitation altogether unrivalled in the history of lite- 
rature. Sometimes it is the brief and simple pathos of the ge 
nuine old ballad ; as, 
« But I look to the West when I fie down to rest, 
That happy my dreams attd my slumbers may be ; 
For far in the West livés he I love best, 
The lad that is dear to my baby and me.’ 
Or, as in this other specimen— 
‘ Drumossie moor, Drumossie day; 
A waefu’ day it was to me ; 
For there I lost my father dear, 
My father dear, and brethren three. 


‘ Their, winding sheet the bluidy clay, 
Their graves are growing green to see ; 
And by them lies the dearest lad 
That ever blest’ a woman’s e’e! 
Now wae to thee, thou cruel lord, 
A bluidy man I trow thot be ; 
For mony a heart thou hast made-*air, 
That ne’er did wrong to thine or thee.’ IV: p. 337. 
Sometimes it is animated with airy narrative, and adorned with 
images of the utmost elegance and beauty. As a speciimen tak- 
en at random, we insert the following stanzas. 
‘ And ay she wrought het mammie’s wark, 
And ay she sang sae merrilie : 
The blythest bird upon the bush 
Had ne’er a lighter heart than she. 


‘ But hawks will rob the tender joys 
That bless the little lintwhite’s nest ; 
And frost will blight the fairest flowers, 
And love will break the soundest rest. 


* Young Robie was the brawest lad, 
. The flower and pride of a’ the glen ; 
And he had owsen, sheep, and kye, 
And wanton naigiés nine or ten. 


‘ He gaed wi’ Jeanie to the tryste, 
e danc’d wi’ Jeanie on the down ; 
And lang ere witless Jeanie wist, 
Her heart was tint, her peace was stown: 


* As in the bosom o’ thé stream 
The moon-beafh dwells at dewy e’en ; 
So trembling, pure, was infant love 
Within the breast 0’ bonnie Jean.’ IV. 80. 
Sometimes 
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Sometimes, again, it is plaintive and mournful,—in the same strain 
of unaffected. simplicity. 
‘ O stay, sweet warbling wood-lark, stay, 
Nor quit for me the trembling spray ! 
A hapless lover courts thy lay, 
Thy soothing fond complaining. 


Again, again that tender part, 

That I .may catch thy melting art; 

For surely that wad touch her heart, 
Wha kills me wi’ disdaining. 

Say, was thy little mate unkind, 

And heard thee as the careless wind ? 

Oh, nocht but love and sorrow join’d, 
Sic notes 0’ woe could wauken. 


Thou tells 9’ never-ending care ; 
O’ speechless grief, and dark despair ; 
For pity’s sake, sweet bird, nae mair?! 
Or my poor heart is broken!’ IV. 226, 227. 

We add the following from Mr Cromek’s new volume ; as the 
original form of the very, popular song given at p. $25, of Dr 
Currie’s 4th volume. 

‘ Ye.flowery banks 0’ bonie Doon, 
How can ye blume sae fair ; 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae fu’ o’ care! 


* Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonie-bird 
That sings upon the bough ; 
Thou minds me o’ the happy days 
When my fause luve was true. 


* Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonie bird 
That sings beside thy mate ; 
For sae I sat, and sae I sang, 
And wist na o’ my fate. 


* Aft hae I rov’d by bonie Doon, 
To see the woodbine twine, 
And ilka bird sang 0’ its love, 
And sae did I 0’ mine. 
* Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose 
Frae aff its thorny tree, 
And my fause luver staw the rose, 
But left the thorn wi’ me.’ V. p. 17,18. 
Sometimes the rich imagery of the poet’s fancy almost overcomes - 
the leading sentiment. 
‘ The merry ploughboy cheers his team, 
Wi’ joy the tentie seedsman stalks, 
_ Vou. xm. No. 26. . 8 But 
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But life to me’s a weary dream, 
A dream of ane that never wauks. 


* The wanton coot the water skims, 
Amang the reeds the ducklings cry, 

The stately swat majestic swims, 

And every thing is blest but I. 


* The sheep-herd steeks his faulding slap, 
And owre the moorlands whistles shill ; 
Wi’ wild, unequal, wand’ring step 
I meet him on the dewy hill. 
* And when the lark, tween light and dark, 
Blythe waukens by the daisy’s side, 
And mounts and sings on flittering wings, 
A woe-worn ghaist I hameward glide.’ III. 284, 285. 

The sensibility which is thus associated with simple imagery 
and gentle melancholy, is to us the most winning and attractive. 
But Burns has also expressed it when it is merely the instrument 
of torture—of keen remorse and tender agonizing regret. There 
are some strong traits of the former feeling, in the poems entitled 
the Lament, Despondency, &c., when, looking back to the times 

* When love’s luxurious pulse beat high, ’ 
he bewails the consequences, of his own irregularities. There is 
something cumbrous and inflated, however, in the diction of these 
pieces. Weare infinitely more moved with his Elegy upon High- 
land Mary. Of this first love of the poet, we are indebted to Mr 
Cromek for a brief, but very striking account, from the pen of 
the poet himself. In a note on an early song inscribed to this 
mistress, he had recorded in a manuscript book— 

* My Highland lassie was a warm-hearted, charming young crea- 
ture as ever blessed a.man with generous love. After a pretty long 
tract of the most ardént reciprocal attachment, we met, by appoint- 
ment, on the second Sunday of May, in a sequestered spot by the 
Banks of Ayr, where we spent the day in taking a farewel, before 
she should embark for the West-Highlands, to arrange matters a- 
mong her friends for our projected change of life. At the close of 
Autumn following, she crossed the sea to meet me at Greenock ; 
where she had scarce landed when she was seized with a malignant 
fever, which hurried my dear girl to the grave in a few days,—before 
I could even hear of her illness.’ V. 237-8. 

Mr Cromek, has added, in a note, the following interesting 
particulars ; though without specifying the authority upon which 
he details them. 

* This adieu was performed with all those simple and striking ce- 
remonials which rustic sentiment has devised to prolong tender emo- 
tions and to inspire awe. The lovers stood on each side of a small 
purling brook ; they laved their hands in its limpid stream, and, 


holding 
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holding a bible between them, pronounced their vows to be faithful 
to each other. They parted—never to meet again ! 

‘ The anniversary of Mary Camplbell’s death (for that was her 
name), awakening in the sensitive mind of Burns the most lively 
emotion, he retired from his family, then residing on the farm of 
Ellisland, and wandered, solitary, on the banks of the Nith, and 
about the farm yard, in the extremest agitation of mind, nearly the 
whole of the night: His agisation was so great, that he threw him- 
self on the side of a corn stack, and there conceived his sublime and 
tender elegy—his address To Mary in Heaven.’ V. 238. 

The poem itself is as follows. 

© Thou lingering star, with less’ning ray, 
That lov’st to greet the early mern, 
Again thou usher’st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 


‘ O Mary! dear departed shade! ° 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
See’st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 


‘ That sacred hour can I forget, 
Can I forget the hallowed grove, 
Where by the winding Ayr we met, 
To live one day of parting love! 


Eternity will not efface 
Those recqrds dear of transports past ; 
Thy image at our last embrace ; 
Ah ! little thought we ’twas our last ! 
Ayr gurgling kissed his pebbled shore, 
O’erhung with wild woods, thickening, green ; 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, © 
Twin’d amorous round the raptuged scene, 


The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 
The birds sang love on every spray, 

Till too, too soon, the glowing west 
Proclaim’d the speed of winged day. 


* Still o’er these scenes my mem’ry wakes, 

And fondly broods with miser care ; 
Time but she impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 


* My Mary, dear departed shade ! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest? 
See’st thou thy lover lowly laid? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast?’ I.125—6. 
Of his pieces of humour, the tale of Tam o’ Shanter is proba- 
bly the best: though there are traits of infinite merit in Scotch 
S 2 Drink, 
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Drink, the Holy Fair, the Hallow E’en, and several of the Songs ; 
in all of which, it is very renvarkable, that he rises occasionally 
into a strain of beautiful description or lofty sentiment, far above 
the pitch of his original conception. ‘The poems of observation 
on life and characters, are the ‘I'wa Dogs, and the various Epistles, 
—all of which show very extraordinary sagacity and powers of 
expression. They are written, however, in so broad a dialect, 
that we dare not venture to quote any part of them. ‘The only 
pi ieces that can be classed under the head of pure fiction, are the 
‘Two Bridges of Ayr, and the Vision. In the last, there aresome 
vigorous and striking lines. We select the passage in which the 
Muse describes the early propensities of her favourite, rather as 
being more intelligible, than as superior to the rest of the poem. 
“ I saw thee seek the sounding shore, 
Delighted with the dashing roar ; 
Or when the North his fleecy store 
Drove through the sky, 
I saw grim Nature’s visage hoar 
Struck thy young eye 
Or when the deep-green mantl’d earth 
Warm cherish’d ev’ry flow’ret’s birth, 
And joy and music pouring forth 
In ev’ry grove, 
I saw thee eye the gen’ral mirth 
With boundless love, 


When ripen’d fields, and azure skies, 
Cali’d forth the reapers’ rustling noise, 
I saw thee leave their ev’ning joys, 
And lonely stalk, 
To vent thy bosom’s sw elling rise 
In pensive walk. 


When youthful love, warm blushing, strong, 
Keen-shivering shot thy nerves along, 
‘Those accents, grateful to thy tongue, 
~Th’ adored Name, 
I taught thee how to pour in song, 
To sooth thy flame. 


I saw thy pulse’s maddening play, 
Wild send thee Pleasure’s devious way, 
Misled by Fancy’s meteor-ray, 
By Passion driven ; 
But yet the dight that led astray 
Was light from heaven. ’’ III. 109~1@. 
There is another fragment, called a Vision, which belongs to 
a higher order of poetry. Jf Burns had never written any thing 


else, 
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else, the power of description, and the vigour of the whole compo- 
sition, would have entitled him to the remembrance of posterity. 
¢ The winds were laid, the air was still, 
The stars they shot alang the sky; 
The fox was hewling on the hill, 
And the distant-echoing glens reply. 


The stream adown its hazelly path, 
Was rushing by the ruin’d wa’s, 
Hasting to join the sweeping Nith, 
Whase distant roaring swells an’ fa’s, 
The cauld blue north was streaming forth 
Her lights, wi’ hissing eerie din ; 
Athort the lift they start and shift, 
Like fortune’s favours, tint as win, 


By heedless chance I turn’d mine eyes, 
And by the moon-beam, shook, to see 
A stern and stalwart ghaist arise, 
Attir’d as minstrels wont to be. 
Had I a statue been o’ stane, 
His darin look had daunted mie; 
And on his bonnet grav’d was plain, 
The sacred posy—Liberty ! 
And frae his harp sic strains did flow, 
Might rous’d the slumb’ring dead to hear ; 
But a. it was a tale of woe, 
As ever met a Briton’s ear ! 
He sang wi’ joy the former day, 
He weeping wail’d his latter times.— 
But what he said it was nae play, 
I winna ventur’t in‘my rhymes.’ IV. 344-46, 

Some verses, written for a Hermitage, sound like the best 
parts of Grongar Hill. ‘The reader may take these few lines as a 
specimen. 

‘ As thy day grows warm and high, 

Life’s meridian flaming nigh, 

Dost thou spurn the humble vale? 

Life’s proud summits would’st thou scale ? 

Dangers, eagle-pinioned, bold, 

Soar around each cliffy hold, 

While cheerful peace, with linnet song, 

Chants the lowly dells among.’ III. p. 299. 
There is a little copy of Verses upon 4 Newspaper, at p. 355. of 
Dr Currie’s 4th volume, written in the same condensed style, and 
only wanting translation into English to be worthy of Swift. 

‘The finest piece; of the strong and nervous sort, however, is 

- $$ undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly the address of Robert Bruce to his army at Ban- 
nockburn, beblandiag, * Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled.’ The 
Death-Song, beginning, 
* Farewell, thou fair day, thou green earth and ye skies, 
Now gay with the bright-setting sun, ’ 
is to us less pleasing. ‘There are specimens, however, of such 
vigour and. emphasis scattered through his whole works, as are 
sure to make themselves and their author remembered ; for in- 
stance, that noble description of a dying soldier. 
‘ Nae cauld, faint-hearted doubtings tease him : 
Death comes ; wi’ fearless eye he sees him ; 
Wi’ bluidy hand a welcome gi’es him ; ; 
An’ whan he fa’s, 
His latest draught o” breathin lea’es him 
In faint huzzas.’ III. p. 27. 
The whole song of ‘ For a’ that,’ is written with extraordinary 
spirit. The first stanza ends, 
* For rank is but the guinea stamp ; 
The man’s the goud, for a’ that. ’ 
—All the songs, indeed, abound with traits of this kind. We 
stlect the following at random. 
* O woman, lovely, woman fair ! 
An angel form’s faun to thy share, 
*T wad been o’er meikle to’ve gi’en thee mair, 
I mean an angel mind.’ IV. 330. 

We dare not proceed further in specifying the merits of pieces 
which have been so long published. Before concluding upon this 
subject, however, we must beg leave to express our dissent from 
the poet’s amiable and judicious biographer, in what he says of 
the general harshness and rudeness of his versification.. Dr Cur- 
rie, we are afraid, was not Scotchman enough to comprehend the 
whole prosody of the verses to which he alluded. Most of the 
Scotts pieces are more carefully versified than the English ; and 
we appeal to our Southern readers, whether there be any want of 
harmony in the following stanza. 

€ Wild beats my heart to trace your steps, 

Whose ancestors, in days of yore, 

Thro’ hostile ranks and ruin’d gaps 
Old Seovtia’s bloody lion bore : 

Ev’n J who sing in rustic lore, 
Haply my sires have left their shed, 

And fac’d grim danger’s loudest roar, 
Bold-following where your fathers led! III. p. 283. 

The following is not quite English ; but it is intelligible.to all 
readers of English, and may satisfy them that the Scottish song- 
writer was not habitually negligent of his numbers. 

* Their 
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‘. Their groves 0’ sweet myrtle let frreign lands reckon, 
Where bright-beaming summer: exalt the perfume ; 
Far dearer to me yon lone glen o’ green breckan, 
Wi’ the burn stealing under the lang yellow broom. 
Far dearer to me are yon humble broom bowers, 
Where the blue-bell and gowan lurk lowly unseen : 
For there, lightly tripping amang the wild flowers, 
A listening the linnet, aft wanders my Jean. 


* Tho’ rich is the breeze in their gay sunny vallies, 

And cauld, Caledonia’s blast on the wave ; 

Their sweet-scented woodlands that skirt the proud palace, 
What are they? The haunt o’ the tyrant and slave! 

The. slave’s spicy forests, and gold-bubbling fountains, 
The brave Caledonian views wi’ disdain ; 

He wanders as free as the winds of his mountains, 
Save love’s willing fetters, the chains 0’ his Jean.’ IV. 228-9. 

If we have been able to inspire our readers with any portion 
of our own admiration for this extraordinary writer, they will 
readily forgive us for the irregularity of which we have been 
guilty, in introducing so long an account of his whole works, 
under colour of the additional valume of which we have prefixed 
the title to this article. ‘lhe truth is, however, that unless it be 
taken in connexion with his other works, the present volume has 
little interest, and could not be made the subject of any intelli- 
gible observations. It is made up of some additional letters, of 
middling merit, —of complete copies of others, of which Dr Cur- 
rie saw reason to publish only excracts,—of a number of remarks, 
by Burns, on old Scottish songs,—and finally, of a few addition~ 
al poems and songs, certainly not disgraceful to the author, but 
scarcely fitted to add to his reputation. ‘The world, however,, is 
indebted, we think, to Mr Cromck’s industry for this addition to 
so popular an author ;—and the friends of the poet, we are sure, 
are indebted to his good taste, moderation and delicacy, for hav- 
ing confined it to the pieces which are now printed. Burns 
wrote many rash—many violent, and many indecent things; of 
which we have no doubt many specimens must have fallen into 
the hands of so diligent a collector. He has, however, carefully 
suppressed every thing of this description, and shown that ten- 
derness for his author’s memory, which is the best proof of the 
veneration with which he regards his talents. e shall now 
see if there be any thing in the volume which deserves to be par- 
ticularly noticed. 

‘The Preface is very amiable, and well written. Mr Cromek 
speaks with becoming respect and affection of Dr Currie, the 
learned biographer and editor of the poet, and with great mo- 
desty of his own qualifications. ’ 
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As an apology (he says) for any defects of my own that may 
appear in this publication, I beg to observe that I am by profes- 
sion an artist, and not-an author. In the manner of laying them 
before the public, I honestly declare that I have done my best; and I 
trust I may fairly presume to hope, that the man who has @ontri- 
buted to extend the bounds of literature, by adding another genuine 
volume to the writings of Robert Burns, has some claim on the gra- 
titude of his countrymen. On this occasion, I certainly feel some- 
thing of that sublime and heart-swelling gratification, which he ex- 
periences, who casts another stone on the carkNn of a great and la- 
mented chief.’ Pref. p. xi. xii. 

Of the Letters, which occupy nearly half the volume, we can- 
10t on the whole express any more favourable opinion than that 
which we have already ventured to pronounce on the prose com- 
positions of this author in general. Indeed they abound, rather 
more than those formerly published, i in ravings about sensibility and 
imprudence, —in common swearing, and in ‘professions of love for 
whisky. By far the best, are those which are addressed to Miss 
Chalmers ; and that chiefly, because they seem to be written with 
Tess effort, and-at the same time with more respect for his corre- 
épondent. “Lhe following was written at a most critical period of 
his life ; and the good feclings and good sense which it displays, 
only make us regret more deeply that they were not attended with 
greater firmness. 

‘ Shortly after my last return to Ayrshire, I married * my Jean. ”’ 
This was not in consequence of the attachment of romance perhaps ; 
but I had a long and much lov’d fellow-creature’s happiness or mi- 
sery in my desdettia ation, and I durst not trifle with so important a 
deposite. Nor have I any cause to repentit. If I have not got polite 
tattle, modish manners, and fashionable dress, I am not sickened 
and disgusted with the multiform curse of boarding-school affecta- 
tion; and I-have got the handsomest figure, the sweetest temper, 
the soundest constitution, and the kindest heart in the county. Mrs 
Burns believes, as firmly as her creed, that I am ée plus bel esprit, et 
le nlus honnete homme in the universe; although she scarcely ever in 
her life, except the Scriptures of the Old and New ‘Testament, and 
the Psalms of David in metre, spent five minutes together on either 
prese or verse.—I must except also from this Iast, ‘a certain late pub- 
lication of Scots poems, which she has perused very devoutly ; and 
all the ballads in the country, as she has (O the partial lover! you 
will cry) the finest “ wood-note wild” I ever heard.—I am the 
more particular in this lady’s character, as I. know she will hence- 
forth have the honour of a share in your best wishes, She is still at 

Mauchline, as I am building my house ; for this hovel that I shelter 
' wn; while Occasionally here, is pervious to every blast that blows, 
and every shower that falls; and I am only preserved from being 
chilled-to death, by being suffocated with smokc. Ido not find my 
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farm that pennyworth I was taught to expect; but I believe, in 
time, it may be a saving bargain. You will be pleased to hear thar 
I have laid aside idle eclat, and bind every day after my reapers. * 

‘ To'save me from that horrid situation of at any time going 
down, ‘in a losing bargain of a farm, to misery, I have taken my 
excise instructions, and have my commission in my pocket for any 
emergency Of fortune. _If I could set all before your view, what- 
ever disrespect you, in common with the world, have for this business, 
I know you would approve of my idea.’ VY. p. 74, 75. 

We may add the following, for the sake of connexion. 

* I know not how the word exciseman, or still more opprobricus, 
gauger, will sound in your ears. I too have seen the day when my 
auditory nerves would have felt very delicately on this subject; but 
a wife and children are things which have a wonderful power in 
blunting these kind of sensations. Fifty pounds a year for life, and 
a provision for widows and orphans, you will allow is no bad settle. 
ment for a poet. For the ignominy of the profession, I have the en- 
couragement which I once heard a recruiting serjeant give to a Ru-- 
merous, if not a respectable audience, in the streets of Kilmafndck— 
“ Gentlemen, for your further and better encouragement, I can as- 
“ sure you that our regiment is the most. blackguard corps under the 
* “crown, and consequently with us an honest fellow has the surest 
** chance for preferment.” V. p. 99, 100. 

It would have been as well if Mr Cromek had left out the his- 
tory of Mr Hamilton’s dissensions with his parish minister,— 
Burns’s apology to a gentleman with whom he had had a drunken 
squabble,—and the anecdote of his being used to ask for more li- 
quor, when visiting in the coyntry, under the pretext of fortify- 
ing himself against the terrors of a little wood he had to pass 
through in going home. ‘lhe most interesting passages, indeed, 
in this part of the volume, are those for which we are indebted 
to Mr Cromek himszlf. He informs us, for instance, in a note, 

© One of Burns’s remarks, when he first came to Edinburgh, was, 
that between the men of rustic life and the polite world he observed 
little difference—that in the former, though unpolished “by fashion, 
and unenlightened by science, he had found much observation and 
much intelligence ;—but a refined and accomplished woman was a 
being almost new to him, and of which he had formed but a véty 
inadequate idea.’ V. p. 68, 69. 

He adds also, in another place, that ‘ the poct, when qué- 
* stioned about his habits of composition, replied,— All my 
‘* poetry is the effect of easy composition, but of laborious cors 
* rection.” It is pleasing to know those things—even if the 
were really as trifling as to a superficial observer they may probably 
appear.’ ‘There is a very amiable letter from Mr Murdoch, the 
poet’s early preceptor, at p. 111.3 and a very splendid one from 
Mr Bloomfield, at p. 135. As nothing is more rare, among the 
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minor poets, than a candid acknowledgment of their own inferi- 
ority, we think Mr Bloomfield well entitled to have his magna- 
nimity recorded. 

‘ The illustrious soul that has left amongst us the name of Burns, 
has often been lowered down to a comparison with me; but the com- 
parison exists more in circumstances than in essentials. That man 
stood up with the stamp of superior intellect on his brow; a visible 
greatness: and great and patriotic subjects would only have called 
into action the powers of his mind, which lay inactive while he play- 
ed calmly and exquisitely the pastoral pipe. 

* The letters to which I have alluded in my preface to the “ Rural 
Tales, ” were friendly warnings, pointed with immediate reference 
to the fate of that extraordinary man. “ Remember Burns,” has 
been the watch-word of my friends. I do remember Burns; but I 
am not Burns! I have neither his fire to fan or to quench ; nor his 
passions to controul! Where then is my merit, if I make a peaceful 
voyage on a smooth sea and with no mutiny on board?” V. p. 135, 
136. 

The observations on Scotish songs, which fill nearly 150 pages, 
are, on the whole, minute and trifling ; though the exquisite just- 
ness of the poct’s taste, and his fine relish of simplicity in this 
species of composition, is no less remarkable here than in his cor- 
respondence with Mr Thomson. Of all other kinds of poetry, 
he was so indulgent a judge, that he may almost be termed an 
indiscriminate admirer. We find, too, from these observations, 
that several songs and pieces of songs, which he printed as genuine 
antiques, were really of his own composition. 

The common-place book, from which Dr Currie had formerly 
selected all that he thought worth publication, is next given entire 
by Mr Cromek. We were quite as well, we think, with the ex- 
tracts ;—at all events, there was no need for reprinting what had 
been given by Dr Currie ;—a remark which is equally applicable 
to the letters of which we had formerly extracts. 

Of the additional poems which form the concluding part of the 
volume, we have but little to say. We have little doubt of their 
authenticity ; for, though the editor has omitted, in almost every 
instance, to specify the source from which they were derived, 
they certainly bear the stamp of the author’s manner and genius. 
‘They are not, however, of his purest metal, nor marked with his 
finest die: Several of them have appeared in print already; and: 
the songs are, as usual, the best. This little lamentation of a de- 
solate damsel, is tender and pretty. 

« My father pat me frae his door, 
My friends they hae disown’d me a’ ; 

But I hae ane will tak’ my part, 

The bonie lad that’s far ava. 
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‘ A pair 0’ gloves he gave to me, 
And silken snoods he gave me twa; 
and I will wear them for his sake, 
The bonie lad that’s far awa. 


‘ The weary winter soon will pass, 
And spring will cleed the birken-shaw ; 
And my sweet babie will be born, 
And he’ll come hame that’s far awa.’ V. 432, 433. 

We now reluctantly dismiss this subject. We scarcely hoped, 
when we began our critical labours, that an opportunity would 
ever occur of speaking of Burns as we wished to speak of him: 
and therefore, we feel grateful to Mr Cromek for giving us this 
opportunity. As we have no means of knowing, with precision, 
to what extent-his writings are known and admired in the south- 
ern part of the kypgdom, we have perhaps fallen into the error of 
quoting passages that are familiar to most of our readers, and 
dealing out praise which every one of them has previously repeat- 
ed. We felt it impossible, however, to resist the temptation of 
transcribing a few of the passages which struck us on turning 
over the volumes ; and reckon with confidence on the gratitude of 
those to whom they ate new,—while we are not without hopes of 
being forgiven by those who have been used to admire them. 

We shall conclude with two general remarks—the one nation- 
al, the other critical. ‘The first is, that it is impossible to read 
the productions of Burns, along with his history, without form- 
ing a higher idea of the intelligence, taste, and accomplishments 
of the peasantry, than most of those in the higher ranks are dis- 
posed to entertain. Withont meaning to deny that he himself, 
was endowed with rare and extraordinary gifts of genius and fancy, 
it is evident, from the whole details of his history, as well as from 
the letters of his brother, and the testimony of Mr Murdoch and 
others'to the character of his father, that the whole family, and 
many of their associates, who have never emerged from the native 
obscurity of their condition, possessed talents, and taste, and 
intelligence, which are little suspected to lurk in those humble 
retreats. His epistles to brother poets, in the rank of farmers 
and shopkeepers in the adjoining villages,—the existence of a 
hook-society and debating-club among persons of that description, 
and many other incidental traits ,in his sketches. of his youthful 
companions,—all contribute to show, that not only good sense, 
and enlightened morality, but literature, and talents for speculas 
tion, are far more generally diffused in society than is generally 
imagined ; and that the delights and the benefits of these gene- 
rous and humanizing pursuits, are by no means confined 'to those 
whom leigure and affluence have courted to their enjoyment. 
~ ‘That 
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That much of this is peculiar to Scotland, and may be properly 
referred to our excellent institutions for parochial. education, and 
to the natural sobriety and prudence of our nation, may certainly 
be allowed : but we have no doubt that there is a good deal of the 
same principle in England, and that the actual intelligence of the 
lower orders will be found, there also, very far to exceed the or- 
dinary estimates of their superiors. It is pleasing to know, that 
the sources of rational’ enjoyment are so widely disseminated ; 
and, in a fréexcountry, it is comfortable to think, that so great a 
proportion of the people is able to appretiate the advantages of 
its condition, and fit to be relied on in all emergencies where 
steadiness and intelligence may be required. 

Our other remark is of a more limited application; and i 
addressed chiefly to the followers and patrons of that new 
school of poetry, against which we have thought it our duty te 

neglect no opportunity of testifying. ‘Those gentlemen are outra- 
geous for simplicity; and we beg leaye to recommend to them 
the simplicity of Burns. He has copied the spoken language of 
passion and affection, with infinitely more fidelity than they have 
‘ever done, on all occasions which properly admitted of such ad- 
aptation : but he has not rejected the helps of elevated language 
and habitual associations ; nor debased his composition by an af- 


fectation of babyish i interjections, and all the puling expletives of 
an old nurserymaid’s vocabulary. ‘They may look long enough 
among his nervous and manly lines, before they find any “ Good 


” 


lacks !”—“ Dear hearts !”—or “ Asa body may say,” in them ; 
or any stuff about dancing daffodils and sister Emmelines. Let 
them think, with what infinite contempt the powerful mind of 
Burns would have perused the story of Alice Fell and her duffle 
cloak,—of Andrew Jones and the half-crown,—or of Little Dan 
without breeches, and his thievish grandfather. Let them con- 
trast their own fantastical personages of hysterical schoolmasters 
and sententious leechgatherers, with the authentic rustics of 
Burns’s Cotters’ Saturday Night, and his inimitable songs; and 
reflect on the different reception which these personifications 
have met with from the public.. Though they will not be re- 
claimed from their puny affectations by the example of their learn- 
ed predecessors, they may, perhaps, submit to be admonished by 
a self-taught and illiterate poet, who drew from Nature far more 
directly than the y can do, and produced soinething so much liker 
the admired copies of the masters whom they have abjured. 
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Art. II. Lettre aux Espagnols-Americains. Par un de leurs 
Compatriotes. A Philadelphie. vo. pp. 42. 


Ts curious and interesting address is the production of Don 
Juan Pablo Viscardo y Gusman, a native of Arequipa in 
Peru, and an ecclesiastic¢ of the Order of Jesus. When the Je- 
suits were bartished from all the territories of Spain, he, with the 
rest of his order, who, whatever may have been their demerits 
in other parts of the world, had been the chief Aenefactors of 
Spanish America, * was deprived of his country, an@ took re- 
fuge in the dominions of the Pope in Italy. Att the time when 
the dispute about Nootka Sound threatened to produce a war be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain, and when Mr Pitt, in the view 
of that event, had adopted the scheme of revolutionizing the 
Spanish colonies in America, he invited, at the suggestion: of 
General Miranda, a certain number of the ex-Jesuits of South 
America from Italy, for the purpose of using their influence in 
disposing the minds of their countrymen for the meditated changesy 
Of this: number was the author of the present appeal, in which 
the inhabitants of South America are called upon, by every con- 
sideration interesting to human kind, to take the management of 
their own affairs into their own hands, and to establish a just and 
beneficent government, which may at once insure their own hap- 
piness, and open a liberal intercourse of benefits with the rest of 
mankind, This uncommon person, who evinces a share of know- 
ledge, of thought, and of liberality, worthy of the most enlight- 
ened countries, died in London in the month of February 1798, 
and left the present tract, in manuscript, together with several 
other 


* Montesquieu says of this Order, ‘ I} est glorieux pour elle 
d’avoir été la premiere qui ait montré dans ces contrées [Spanish 
America] lidée de la religion jointe a celle de l’humanité, En re- 
. parant les devastations des Espagnols, elle a commencé 43 guerir 
une des grandes plaies qu’ait,encore regues le genre humain:’— 
Esprit des Lois, liv. iv. ch.6. Dr Robertson, too, when treating of 
the rapacious, oppressive, and licentious lives of the ecclesiastics of 
that country, says, ‘ It is remarkable that all the authors, who cen- 
sure the licentiousness of the Spanish regulars with-the greatest se- 
verity, concur in vindicating the conduct of the Jesuits. Formed 
under a discipline more perfect than that of the other monastic or- 
ders, or animated by that concern for the honour of the Society, 
which takes such full possession of every member of the order, the 
Jesuits, both in Mexico and Peru, it is allowed, maintained a most 
irreproachable decency of manners. ’—History of America, vol. iv. 
Note xiz. 
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other papers, in the hands of. Mr King, at that time minister in 
this country from the United States. It was afterwards printed, 
by means of General Miranda, for the purpose of being circu- 
lated among his countrymen. 

Ata moment like the present, we doubt not it will appear of 
importance to our readers to contemplate the sentiments of a 
man who may, to so great a degree, be considered as the repre- 
sentative of the leading classes of his countrymen, on a question 
at all times highly interesting to Great Britain, but which, in the 
present situation of Europe, assumes an incalculable importance. 

‘In presenting to his countrymen a short sketch of their histo- 
ry, he tells them, after Herrera, that their progenitors won the 
eountry by their own enterprize, and established themselves in it 
at their own charges, without a farthing of expense to the mo- 
ther country ; that, of their own free accord, they made to her 
the donation of their vast and opulent acquisitions ; that, instead 
of a paternal and protecting government, they had experienced, 
at her hands, the most galling effects of a jealous, tapacious, and 
oppressive administration ; and that, for the long period of three 
centuries, their attachment to her had triumphed over the strong- 
est causes of resentment. He then draws a picture of the op- 
pression to which the colonies of Spain have been subjected; and, 
after enlarging on the galling restraints in respect to personal li- 
berty, and the ruinous effects of the exorbitant commercial mo- 
nopojy'to which they have been condemned, he alludes to their 
exclusion from all oflices of profit and trust, even in their own 
country, in a strain of patriotic indignation. 

After this picture of slavery, the author proceeds to demon- 
strate the foundations of liberty ; and, considering the education 
he had received, the country where he was reared, and the socie- 
ty to which he belonged, the beneficence and justness of his 
views are worthy of no ordinary approbation. He then displays 
the solid principles of liberty which were originally interwoven 
in the constitution of Spain, and assisted by the spirit of the peo- 
ple; and, in the eee os passage, states, with much dis- 
cernment, the miserable, but delusive causes of its ‘loss. 

* La réunion des royaumes de Castille & d’ Arragon, ainsi que les 
grands Etats, qui dans le méme temps échurent aux rois d’ Espagne 
& les trésors des Indes donnérent a la couronne d’ Espagne une pré- 
pondérance imprévue, & qui devint si puissante qu’en trés-peu de 
temps, elle renversa toutes les barriéres élevées par la prudence de 
nos ayeux, pour assurer la liberté de leur postérité : l’autorité royale, 
telle que la mer sortie de ses bornes, inopda toute la monarchie, & 
la volonté du roi & de ses ministres devint la loi universelle. 

* Le pouvoir despotique une fois si solidement établi, l’ombre méme 
des anciens cortes n’exista plus; il ne resta, aux droits natuyels, civils 
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& religieux des Espagnols, d’autre sauvegarde que le bon plaisir des 
ministres, ou les anciennes formalités de justice, appellées Voies Ju- 
ridiques; ces derniéres ont pu quelquefois s’opposer a l’oppresion de 
l’innocence, sans empécher cependant que le proverbe ne soit tou- 
jours vérifié : La vont les lois, ox veulent les rois.’ p. 23, 24. 

When he at last comes to call upon his countrymen, from a 
united view of the nature of things, and ef their own particular 
¢ircumstances, to adopt the resolution of becoming their own 
masters, he cites, for their example, the celebrated revolt of the 
provinces of Holland, which all the world admires, against the 
tyranny and oppression of Spain; that of Portugal against the 
same country; the recent acquisition of mdependence by their 
neighbours in North America,—an event which had made upon 
them, as might be expected, the deepest impression; and con- 
cludes, in a strain of sublime piety, and genuime philanthropy, 
which cannot be too much admired—including every nation up- 
on earth, and even the Spaniards themselves, in his generous 
view of the blessings to be derived from the prosperity and free- 
dom of that vast portion of the world. 

The brilliant prospects which seem to be opengd up for our spe- 
cies in the New World, and the cloud which still thickens over 
the fortunes of the Old, present, at the present hour, a subject 
of contemplation to the thinking part of the British people; than 
which, excepting the great question of slavery or freedom, we 
know not if one more interesting can be imagined. We seize, with 
avidity, the present opportunity of communicating to them such 
information on this grand topic as we have been able to collect ; 
and doubt not that our readers will partake with us in the deep 
interest with which it las inspired us, : 

After a tremendous struggle, to which the world has seen, per- 
haps, no parallel, the power of the despot of France now ex- 
tends uncontrouled over almost every part of the continent of 
Europe. The hopes of the instability of that power, which so 
long continued to flatter the multitude, who draw their. conclu- 
sions, not from reason, but feeling, have given way to the fears 
which a series of tremendous success has irresistibly engendered 5 
and we are now placed in the hazardous and most critical situa- 
tion, ef neighbour to a power which combines against us all the 
resources of Europe, and cuts off from us that important branch 
of our own, which we drew from her commercial intercourse. 
To the period, too, which may elapse before the affairs ef Europe 
assume a condition more favourable to hutfian nature, or even to 
our security, foresight can assign no definite boundary,—even 
hope can hardly anticipate a very speedy termination. In this 
new and portentous condition of Europe, we are called upon to 
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look more widely around us, and to inquire, whether, in the 
rest of the world, barriers can be found to resist the torrent whose 
pressure we must continue to dread, arid resources to supply those, 
the channel of which is closed against us. 

In taking this important survey, every eye, we believe, will ul- 
t'mately rest on South America. A country far surpassing the 
vhole of Europe in extent, and still more, perhaps, in natural 
fertility, which has been hitherto unfortunately excluded from the 
beneficent intercourse of nations, is, after a few prudent steps 
on our part, ready to open to us the immense resources of her 
territory, of a population at present great, and likely to increase 
‘with most extraordinary celerity, and of a position unparalleled 
on the face of the globe for the astonishing combination of com- 
mercial advantages which it appears to unite. From the ma- 
turity for some beneficent change, which circumstances and events 
have for a series of years been working in those magnificent re- 
gions, and from the mighty effects they are capable of yielding 
for the consolation of afflicted humanity, it seems as if that Provi- 
dence, which is continually bringing good out of evil, were about 
to open a career of happiness in the new world, at the very mo- 
ment when, by the mysterious laws of its administration, it ap- 
pears to have decreed a period of injustice and calamity in the 
old. 

For the mighty benefits to be expected from a just and wise 
arrangement of the affairs of Spanish America, we are not left 
to the results of speculation, clear and unambiguous as they are ; 
we can appeal to experience and to fact. We have the grand ex- 
periment of North America before us, which the inhabitants of 
the South are so ambitious to imitate. The states of North Ame- 
rica were our own colonies, and they had been always beneficent- 
ly administered ; yet has their independence been far more pro- 
fitable to us than their subjection. "What is the result with re- 
gard to commerce alone ?—the very extraordinary fact, that for 
several past years we have exported more goods of British growth 
and manufacture to the United States of America, than to the 
whole of Europe taken together. If such are the benéfits result- 
ing from the prosperity of the United, States, how many times 
greater will be those which must necessarily flow from the’ pro- 
sperity of South America? How many times more extensive 
is the country which the Spanish Americans possess. That coun- 
try, from enjoying a much greater diversity of climate compared 
with Europe, thaa North America, is much more fichly provid. 
ed with those commodities for which Europe pyesents the most 
eager demand. Of the soi! of South America, a great part is 
yauch more favourable to cultivation, much more fruitful, and 
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cleared by nations who had made some progress in civilization. ' Of 
all the countries in the world, South America possesses the most 
important advantages in respect to internal navigation, being in< 
tersected in all directions by mighty rivers, which will bear, at 
little cost, the produce of her extensive provinces to the ocean. 
If the population of the United States, amounting perhaps to 
6,000,000 souls, afford so extraordinary a demand for British 
commodities, what may not the population of South America, 
extending already to no less than 16,000,000, be expected to af- 
ford ? Iti is‘no doubt true, that the moral oa intellectual habits 
of the people of South America are not so favourable to improve- 
ment as were those of North America. Their industry has been 
cramped,—their minds have been held in ignorance by a bad go- 
vernment; hence are they indolent and superstitious. But re- 
move the cause, and the effects will cease to follow. So sweet 
are the fruits of labour, wherever the labourer enjoys them un- 
impaired, that the motives to it are irresistible,—and his activity 
may be counted upon with the certainty of a law of nature. ‘The 
deduction, therefore, is so very small which, on this score, it will 
be requisite to make, that a very subordinate proportion of the 
superior advantages in soil and climate, which the South Ameri- 
can enjoys, will suilice to compensate the better habits with 
which the inhabitant of the United States commenced his career. 
In respect to wants, the two countries eminently resemble one 
another. From the immense extent of uncultivated soil, which it 
will require many ages to occupy, the whole bent of the popula- 
tion will be turned to agriculture; and it will be their interest, 
and their desire, to draw almost the whole of the manufactured 
goods, which their riches will enable them to consume, from other 
countries. The country to which the greater part of this prodi- 
gious demand will come, is unquestionably Great Britain. So far 
before all other countries, in respect to manufacturing advantages, 
does she stand, that were the circumstances of Europe much more 
likely to encourage industry than unhappily they are, we cowld 
meet with no,rival ; and as we supply North America,. so could 
we South, on terms which would infailibly draw to us the greater 
art of-her custom. With this magnificent source of industry 
and wealth, the channels which Bonaparte can shut against us 
hardly deserve to be named,—since that even of the United States 
surpasses them all. With South America, then, under a free and 
beneficent government,—though we might weep for the calamities 
heaped upon our brethren of Europe by an insatiable despot, who, 
with the words /iberty atid good of mankind on his lips, would ri- 
vet his chains onthe whole human race, and expend their blood 
and sweat for his own momentary pleasure or capricey—we might 
VOL. XII]. NO. 26, ‘k laugh 
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laugh the destroyer to scorn, and enjoy a prosperity which the 
utmost efforts of his power and his rage could never disturb. 

In enumerating, however, the advantages of a commercial na- 
ture, which would assuredly spring from the emancipation of 
South America, we have not yet noticed the greatest, perhaps, 
of all,—the mightiest event, probably, in favour of the peaceful 
intercourse of nations, which the physical circumstances of the 
globe present to the enterprize of man :—we mean, the forma- 
tign of a navigable passage across the isthmus of Panama,—the 
junction of the Atlantic and Pacific Qceans. It is remarkable, 
that this magnificent undertaking, pregnant with consequences so 
important to mankind, and about which so little is known in this 
country, is so far from being a romantic and chimerical project, 
that it is not only practicable, but easy. The river Chagré, which 
falls into the Atlantic at the town of the same name, Bust eigh- 
teen leagues to the westward of Porto Bello, is navigable as far 
as Cruzes, within five leagues of Panama. But though the form- 
ation of a canal from this place to Panama, facilitated by the val- 
ley through which the present road passes, appears to present no 
very formidable obstacles, there is still a better expedient. At the 
distance of about five leagues from the mouth of the Chagré, it 
receives the river Trinidad, which is navigable to Embarcadero ; 
and from that place to Panama is a distance of about thirty miles, 
through a level country, with a fine river to supply water for the 
canal, and no difliculty whatever to counteract the noble under- 
taking. ‘The ground has been surveyed ; and not the practicabi- 
lity only, but the, facility of the work, completely ascertained. 
In the next place, the important requisite of safe harbours, at the 
two extremities of the canal, is here supplied to the extent of our 
utmost wishes. At the mouth of the Chagré is a fine bay, which 
received the British 74 gun ships, in 1740, when Captain Knowles 
bombarded the castle of St Lorenzo ;—and at the other extremity 
is the famous harbour of Panama. * Nor is this the only expe- 

dient 


* For the accuracy of these statements, may be consulted a curi- 
ous and instructive work, drawn up and published, in 1762, by Tho- 
mas Jefferys, geographer to his Majesty ; from the draughts and sur- 
veys found on board the Spanish prizes; from other accessible docu- 
ments, and the statements of eyewitnesses. ‘The title of the book, 
as it is now but little known, it may be worth while to transcribe. 
¢ A Description of the Spanish Islands and Settlements on the Coast 
of the West Indies; compiled from authentic Memoirs; revised by 
Gentlemen who have resided many Years in the Spanish Settlements ; 
and illustrated with Thirty-two Maps and Plans, chiefly from ori- 
ginal Drawings taken from the Spaniards in the last War, and en- 
graved by Thomas Jefferys,’ &c. 
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dient for opening the important navigation ~between the Pacific 
and Atlantic Oceans. Further north, is the grand lake of Nicara- 
guay, which, by itself, almost extends the navigation from sea to 
sea. Into the Atlantic Ocean it falls by a navigable river, and 
reaches to within three leagues of the Gulf of Papagayo in ‘the 
Pacific.* Mr Jefferys tells us, it was the instruction of the King 
of Spain to the Governor of St John’s Castle, not to permit any 
British subject to pass either up or down this lake; ‘ for, if ever 
the English came to'a knowledge of its importance and value, 
they would soon make themselves masters of this part of the 

country.’ + 
We are tempted to dwell for a moment upon the profpects, 
which the accomplifhment of this fplendid, but not difficult enter- 
prife, opens to our nation. It is not merely the immenfe com- 
merce of the weftern fhores of America, extending almoft from 
pole to pole, that is brought, as it were, to our door; it is not the 
intrinfically important, though comparatively moderate branch of 
our commerce, that of the South Sea whalers, that will alone un- 
dergo a‘complete revolution, by faving the tedious and dangerous 
voyage round Cape Horn :—the whole of thofe immenfe interefts 
which we hold depofited in the regions of Afia, become augment- 
ed in value, to a degree which, at prefent, it is not eafy to con- 
2 ceive, 


* The reader may consult, on the. facility and importance of ef- 
fecting a navigation from sea to sea by this extraordinary lake, a 
curious memoir by M. Martin de la Bastide, ancien secretaire de 
M. le comte de Broglio, published in the second volume of “ His- 
toire Abregée de la mer du Sud, par M. de Laborde. ” 

+ See p. 43. of “ A Description, ” &c. above cited. What Al- 
cedo tells us is still more extraordinary, that it was even interdicted; 
on pain of death, to propose opening the navigation between the two 
seas. ‘ En tiempo de Felipe II.’ says he, ‘ se proyect6 cortarlo, y 
communicar los dos mares por medio de un canal, y 4 este efecto se 
enviaron para reconocerlo dos Ingenieros Flamencos; pero encontra- 
ron dificultades insuperables, y el consejo de Indias representé los 
perjuicios que de ello se seguirian a la monarquia, por cuya razon 
mandé aquel Monarca que nadie propusiese 6 tratase de ello en ade- » 
lante, pena de la vida.’ Alcedo, Diccionario Geografico-Historico 
de las Indias Occidentales, &c. ad verbum Jstmo. A similar inter 
diction and penalty was ordained, respecting. the navigation of the 
Atrato, where there is only an interval of a few miles between the 
navigable parts of the two rivers. ‘ Es navigable por muchas leguas, 
pero esta prohibida su navegacion con pena de la vida, sin excepcion 
de persona alguna, para evitar los perjuicics que se seguirian a las 
provincias del Nuevo Reyno, por la facilidad con que se podrian 
internar por el.’ Ibid. ad verbum rato. 
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ceive, by obtaining direct accefs to them acrofs the Pacific Ocean. 
It is the fame thing as if, by fome great revolution of the globe, 
our Eaftern poflefions were brought nearer to us. The voyage 
acrofs the Pacific, the winds both for the Eaflern and Wehern 
paflage being fair and conftant, is fo expeditious and fteady, that 
the arrival of the fhips may be calculated almoft with the accura- 
cy of a mail coach.* Immenfe would be the traffic which would 
immediately begin to cover that ocean, by denomination Pacific. 
All the riches of India and of China would move towards Ame- 
rica. The riches of Europe and of America would move towards 
Afia. WVaft depdts would be formed at the great commercial 
towns which would'immediately arife at the two extremities of the 
central canal ;—the goods would be in a courfe of perpetual paf- 
fage from the one depot to the other ;—and would be received by 
the fhips, as they arrived, which were prepared to convey them 
to their ultimate deftination. 

Is it too much to hope, that China and Japan themfelves, thus 
brought fo much nearer the influence of European civilization— 
much more conftantly and powerfully fubje& to its operation 
—would not be able to refift the falutary impreffion, but would foon 
receive important changes in ideas, arts, manners and inftitutions? 
The hope refts, at leaft, on fuch {trong foundations, that it feems 
to rife even to certainty ;—and then, what glorious refults might 
be expected for the whole of Afia, that vait proportion of the 
earth, which, even in its moft favoured parts, has been in all ages 
condemned to femi-barbarifm, and the miferies of defpotic power? 

One 

* On the surprising facilities of this navigation, there is some in- 
teresting information given in an * Account of an intended expedi- 
tion into the South Seas, by ‘private persons,’ printed in the Appen- 
dix to the third volume of Sir John Dalrymple’s Memoirs of Great 
Britain and Ireland. ‘ From the Bay of Panama,’ says that docu- 
ment, ‘ ships are carried to the East Indies, by the great Trade wind, 
at the rate of. above an hundred miles a day. From the East In- 
dies to the South Seas, there are two passages.—One by the north, 
to sail to the latitude of 40° north, in order to get into the great 
West wind, which, about that latitude, blows ten months in the year; 
and which, being strong, carries vessels with quickness to the north- 
ern part of the coast of Mexico. Fiom the extreme point of Mexi- 
co, in the north, there is a north wind which blows all the way to 
tlie Bay of Panama. which never varies, and which carries ships a- 
bove a hundred miles a day, reaching to the distance of a hundred 
leagues from the coast.—The other passage is at 40° south, and is 
in all respects similar to that in the north, a land-wind blowing from 
the coast of Chili to the Bay of Panama, of the very same descrip- 
tion with that which blows along the coast of Mexico. ’ 
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Qne thing, at leaft, is certain, that South America, which ftands 
fo much in need of induftrious inhabitants, would receive myriads 
of laborious Chinefe, who already {warm in all parts of the Eaft- 
ern Archipelago in queft of employment and of food. This, to 
her, would be an acquifition of incredible importance: and the 
connexion thus formed between the two countries, would ftill fur- 
ther tend to accelerate the acquifition of enlightened views and 
civilized manners in China herfelf. 

Such are a few of the refults which there is reafon to expec 
from a regulation of the affairs of South America. Never, per- 
haps, was an opportunity offered to a nation, of effeCting fo great 
a change in behalf of human kind, as Great Britain, from a won- 
derful combination of circumftances, is now called upon, by fo 
many motives, to help South America to accomplifh. The mea- 
fure has, for a confiderable number of years, been mingled, in her 
councils, among the number of her refolves; and a fhort hiftory— 
which, from peculiar circumftances, we are enabled to give with 
unufual accuracy—cannot be without intereft, of what has been 
done in preparation towards an event which will hereafter occupy 
fo great a place in the hiftory of the world. 

Though projeéts of hoftility—fome of them for plunder, fome 
for permanent conqueft—had been undertaken, during the wars 
between this country and Spain, againft particular parts of her 
Tranfatlantic dominions, the firft time, we believe, that a general 
{fcheme of emancipation was prefented to the mind of a Britifh 
minifter, was in the beginning of 1790, when the meafure was 
propofed to Mr Pitt by General Miranda. It met, from that mi- 
nifter, with the moft cordial reception ;—and, as the difpute re- 
{pc&ting Nootka Sound was then fubfifting, it was refolved, if 
Spain did not prevent hoftilities by fubmiflon, to carry the plan 
into immediate execution. When an accommodation was effect- 
ed, and peace at laft decreed, Mr Pitt ftill aflured the General, 
that the fcheme of emancipating South America was a meafure 
that would not be loft fight of, but would infallibly engage the at- 
tention of every minifter of this country. 

‘The man by whom this important fuggeftion was made, and in 
whofe breaft the fcheme of emancipation, if not firft conceived, 
feems at Jeaft to have been firft matured, is a native of Caraccas 
in South America; defcended from one of the principal families 
of the country. At the early age of 17, he repaired to Spain, 
and, by the influence of his family, obtained a captain’s commif- 
fion in the Spanifh army. Early {mit by the love of letters, he 
was anxious to proceed to France for the profecution of his edu- 
cation; but permiflion was denied him; and he was foreed to 

“soe bring 
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bring the mafters, whom he could not procure in Spain, from 
France, at his own charges. It is an anecdote, not unworthy of 
record, that when the Inquifition ordered his books to be taken 
from him and burnt, he applied to Count O'Reilly, infpector 
general of the Spanifh army, to fee if the order could not be re- 
calied ; but the Infpector told him, that all he could do was to 
condole with him, for that the fame misfortune had happened to 
himfelf. 

When France and Spain refolved to take’ a fhare in the war 
which was carried on between Great Britain and her American co- 
Jonies, it happened that Miranda was in that part of the Spanifh 
army which was deftined to cooperate with the French. Acting 
thus, and converfing with the members of a more enlightened na- 
tion than any he had yet feen, the ideas of the young American 
received that improvement after which he afpired , and, in a fcene 
where the caufe of liberty was the object of all men’s zeal and 
enthufiafm, and in a country, the fituation of which in fo many 
refpects refembled his own, a fimilar deftiny for this laft was na- 
turally prefented to his wifhes. So deeply was the impreffion 
ftruck, that he has dedicated to this one defign almoft the whole 
of his life, and has been the prime mover in every fcheme that 
has been propofcd for the emancipation of the Spanith colonies in 
America. 

After the renunciation, or rather the poftponement of the de- 
fign, on the part of Mr Pitt, the next project for changing the 
condition of South America, was ftarted by the republican rulers 
of France; as part of their fcheme for revolutionizing the whole of 
the Spanith dominions: But Miranda forefaw the dangers with 
which that defign was pregnant,—and fortunately had fufhicient in- 
fluence to perfuade its renunciation. To prepare the reader fufh- 
ciently for the particulars of this curious affair, it may not be ufe- 
lefs to run over haftily the fteps by which the General had been 
brought to the fituation in which he then ftood. 

At the termination of the American war, he resigned his situ- 
ation in the service of Spain, and repaired to Europe, with a view to 
study the institutions of the most enlightened nations, and to draw 
from them instruction for the benefit of his native country. For 
this purpose, he came first to Great Britain, * and proceeded af- 

terwards 


* There is a curious proof of the notice which he and his cause 
attracted in this country, even at this early period, in the * Political 
Herald and Review’ for the year 1785, pp. 29, 30. 

‘ The flame which was kindled in North America,” says the writer 
ja that work, * as was foreseen, has made its way into the American 

dominions 
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terwards to Prussia, Austria, Italy, Greece, and a part of Turkey. 
He then proceeded to Russia, where he met with Prince Potem- 
kin at Cherson, whose notice he attracted; and by him was in- 
troduced to the Empress at Kiow. A native of Spain, travelling 
in search of knowledge, and improved by it, appeared to her in 
the light of a phenomenon. She invited him to remain in Russia; 
for, in Spain, she said, he would be burnt ;—Spain was not a 
country for him. When Miranda opened to her, in reply, the 
views to which he had devoted himself in behalf of his country, 
she manifested the strongest interest in the accomplishment of 
his scheme, and assured him, in case of his success, she would 
be the foremost to support the. independence of South America. 
She transmitted a circular letter to her ambassadors in Europe, to 
afford him her imperial protection every where; and gave him an 
invitation to draw upon her treasury for his personal support. 

It was after this tour through Europe, in which Miranda spent 
several years, that he returned, by the way of France, to Eng- 
land ; and being, by his friend Governor Pownal, introduced to 
Mr Pitt, proposed to him the plan, of which the submission of 
Spain on the question at issue prevented the execution. At the 
time when the prospect was thus, for an indefinite period, closed 
upon him in England, and the first promising movements of li- 
berty in France were attracting the curious from every quarter 
of the world, Miranda returned to witness the great scenes which 
were there passing, and to obtain, if possible, from France, in 
her new situation, the same favour to South America, which in 
her old she had bestowed upon the United States. By his com- 
panions in arms, whom he had recently known in America, he 
was speedily drawn into some connexion with the great leaders at 
that time in public affairs ; and when the revolution was first call- 
ed upon to draw the sword, he was invited and prevailed upon to 
take a command in her armics. 

Tt 


dominions of Spain. That jealousy which confined the appointments 
of government in Spanish America to native Spaniards, and esta- 
blished other distinctions between these and their descendants on the 
other side the Atlantic, has been a two-edged sword; and cut two 
ways. If it has hitherto preserved the sovereignty of Spain in those 
parts, it has sown the seeds of a deep resentment among the people. 
Conferences are held, combinations are formed in secret among a 
race of men whom we shall distinguish by the appellation of Sp: nish 
Provincials. The example of North America is the great subject of 
discourse, and the grand object of imitation. In London, we are 
well assured, there is, at this moment, a Spanish American of great 
consequence, and possessed of the confidence of his fellow-citizens, 
who aspires to the glory of being the deliverer of his country. ’ 
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It was while he was serving with Dumourier in the Nether- 
lands, that the scheme for revolutionizing Spain and her colonies 
was Bret conceived by the republican leaders. It was communi- 
cated to Dumourier by Brissot, in a letter which we have now 
efele us, dated Paris, 28th November 1792, in the following 
terms. *£ L’Espagne se murit pour la liberté ; son gouvernement 
reprend ses preparati fs; il faut done faire ses preparatifs pour 
reussir; ou plutOt pour y naturalizer la liberte. Il faut faire 
cette revolution et dans | ’Espagne Européenne, et dans Espagne 
Americaine. ‘Tout doit coincider. Le sort de cette derniere re- 
volution depend d’un homme ; vous le connoissez, vous l’estimez ; 
c’est Miranda. Dernierement les ministres chercherent par qui 
ils remplaceraient Desparbés 4 St Domingue——un trait de lumiere 
m’a frappe; j’ai dit, nommez Miranda—Miranda d’abord aura 
bientOt appaise les miserables querelles des colonies ; il aura bien- 
tot mis A la raison ces blancs si turbulents, et il deviendra l’idole 
des gens de couleur. Mais ensuite avec quelle facilité ne: pourra- 
t-il pas faire soulever, soit les iles Espagnoles, soit le continent 
Americain qu’ils possedent ? A la téte de plus de 12,000 hommes 
de troupes de ligne qui sont maintenant 4 St Domingue, de 
10,000 a 15,000 braves Mulatres que lui fourniront nos colonies, 
avec quelle facilite ne pourra-t-il pas envahir les possessions Es- 
pagaoles? Ayant d’ailleurs une flotte & ses ordres, et lorsque les 
Espagnols n ont rien & lui opposer. Le nom de Miranda lui vau- 
dra une armée ; 3 et ses talens, son courage, son genie, tout nous 
repond du succés . . Les ministres sont tous d’accord sur ce 
choix, mais ils craignent que vous ne refusiez de ceder Miranda, 
d’autant plus que vous J’avez choisi pour remplacer Labourdon- 
naye. Jai promis ce matin & Monge que je vous ecrirais, et il 
m’a donné sa parole qu’il nommerait Miranda Gouverneur-Ge- 
neral si vous consentiez 4 le laisser partir. Hatez vous donc 
d’envoyer votre consentment. Vous ajouterai-je que notre excel- 
Jent ami Gensonné.est du méme avis—il vous en ecrira demain. 
Claviere et Petion sont enchantés de cette idée. 

It will be readily acknowledged, there was here wherewithal 
to dazzle. a man of ordinary ambition. Yet was the project 
damped, and finally renounced, by means of Miranda, who be- 
gan to fear that the revolution was proceeding too fast, and too 
far. In the letter which he wrote to Brissot, in answer to the 
communication of his proposal, he contents himself with starting 
difficulties. ‘ Le plan,’ says he, * que vous formez dans votre 
lettre est reellement grand et magnifique ; mais je ne sais pas si 
execution serait sure, ou méme probable. Pour ce qui regarde 
le continent Hispano-Americain, et leurs iles, je suis parfaite- 
ment instruit et en etat de former une opinion exacte. Mais pour 

tout 
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tout ce qui concerne les iles Francaises et leur situation actuelle, 
je ne connois presque rien du tout, et il the serait, par conse- 
quent, impossible de former une opinion juste la dessus. Comme 
dins votre plan celle-ci est la base de toute operation, puisque 
c’est de colonies Francaises que doit partir la force agissante pour 
mettre en mouvement le peuple du continent oppose, il faut que 
vous sayons bien surs que cette Donnee est vraie et positive.—II me 
parait aussi que ma nomination et mon depart pour St Domingue 
seroit le signal d’alarme pour Ia cour de Madrid, et pour celle de 
St James’s, et que les. effets s’en feroient bientdt apercevoir a 
Cadiz et & Portsmouth, ce qui mettroit de nouveaux obstacles a 
Pentreprise, qui, d’ailleurs, est trop grande, trop belle, et trop 
interessante, pour la gater ou pour la faire echouer par une faute 
de prevoyance dans le commencement.’ After some further cor- 
respondence and consultation, the pressure of affairs cooperating 
with the discouragement offered by Miranda, the flattering pro- 
ject was for the time relinquished. 

During some’ years subsequent to this occurrence, the matter 
was sunk in oblivion amid the violent struggles which agitated 
Europe. Many months had not elapsed when the reign of Ro- 
bespierre began ; ; and Miranda, with so many other virtuous men, 
were buried in the dungeons of the revolution. ‘Though tried, 
and clearly acquitted by the revolutionary tribunal, which de 
clared that not a shadow of suspicion attached to him, he was 
still detained in prison, and escaped the guillotine only by one of 
those accidents by which so many others were delivered: up to it. 
When he recovered his liberty, under the party that assumed the 
government after the death of Robespierre, he might still have 
become a leading man in the revolution, and was offered the com- 
mand of an army. His answer however was, that although he had 
fought for liberty, it was not his purpose to fight for conquest : 
If France would establish a free and moderate government, retire 
within her antient limits, and sincerely offer peace to the whole 
world, he would willingly contend for her against all her ene- 
mies. This remarkable answer rests on as remarkable an autho- 
rity ; for Miranda had the fortitude to enlarge upon the same 
ideas in a pamphlet, and to publish them at the very moment 
(1795) in Paris, 

About the same time, or a little after, Miranda was met at 
Paris by deputies and commissioners from Mexico, and the other 
principal provinces of South America, who had been sent to Eu- 
rope for the purpose of concerting with him the measures to be 
pursued for accomplishing the independence of their country. 
It was decided accordingly, that Miranda should, in their name, 
again repair to England, and make such offers to the British go- 

vernment 
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vernment as, it was hoped, might induce it to lend them the 
assistance requisite for the great object of their wishes. The in- 
strument, which was drawn up, and put into the hand of their 
representative, as the document to the British government, of the 
proposals of the South Americans, is too remarkable an evidence 
of the views and plans of the leading members of the South A- 
merican communities, not to deserve at the present moment the 
most serious attention. 

1. The first article states, that the Hispano- American colonies, 
having for the most part resolved to suncldie their independence, 
were induced to address themselves to the government of Great 
Britain, in the confidence she would not refuse them that assist- 
ance which Spain herself, in the midst of peace, had not declined 
extending to the British colonies in America. 

2. The second article stipulates the. sum of thirty millions Ster- 
ling, which South America would pay to Great Britain .for the 
assistance required. 

3. The third article sates the amount of the British force which 
rn deemed requisite. 

The fourth article it is proper to present in the words of the 
dunia itself. ‘ Une alliance defensive formée entre |’ Angle- 
terre, les Etats Unis d’Amerique, et l’Amerique Meridionale, 
est tellement recommandée par la nature des choses, par la situa- 
tion geographique de chacun des trois pays, par les produits, |’in- 
dustrie, par les besoins, les moeurs, et la charactere de ces trois 
nations, qu’il est impossible que cette alliance ne soit pas de longue 
duree ; surtout sion prend soin de la consolider par l’analogie . 
dans la forme politique des trois gouvernemens, c’est-a-dire, 
par la jouissance d’une liberte civile, sagement entendue ;—ou 
pourroit méme dire avec confiance, que cest le seul espoir qui 
reste a la liberte, audacieusement outragée par les maximes de- 
testables, avouées par la republique Frangaise. C’est le seul moyen 
encore de former une balance de pouvoir capable de contenir ’'am- 
bition destructive et devastation du systéme Frangais.’ 

5. The fifth article relates to a treaty of commerce between 
Great Britain and South America. 

The sixth article stipulates the opening of the navigation be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, by the isthmus of Pa- 
nama, as well as by the lake of Nicaraguay, and the guarantee 
of its freedom to the British nation. 

The seventh article respects the arrangement of the com- 
merce between the different parts of South America itself; pro- 
posed to be left on its present footing, till the assemblage of de- 
— 's from the different provinces cf the continent can arrange 
the terms of their union. ‘ 

8. 
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8. The eighth article points to some project to be devised, of a 
connexion between the bank of England and those of Lima and 
Mexico, for the purposes of mutual support, and of giving Eng- 
land the advantage of that command of the precious metals which 
the country supplying them might have it in its power to yield. 

_9 90. The ninth. and-tenth articles relate to the project of -al- 
Iiawce between South America and the United States. The prin- 
cipal points are, the ceding to the United States of the Floridas, 
the Mississippi being proposed as the most adviseable boundary 
between the two nations, and the stipulation of a small military 
force from the Anglo-Americans, to aid in the establishment of 
the independence. 

11. The eleventh article, respecting the islands, states the plan 
of resigning all those which belong to the Spaniards, excepting 
only Cuba, the possession of which is rendered necessary, by the 
situation of the Havannah commanding the passage from the 
Gulph of Mexico. 

This document is dated Paris, the 22d of December, 1797. 
The proposal transmitted.to Mr Pitt, for the return of General 
Miranda to this country, was acceded to with alacrity; and the 
General had a conference with that minister in January following, 
It accorded with the plans of Mr Pitt, at that time, to enter with 
promptitude into the scheme proposed for the emancipation of 
South America. The outline of the proceedings was fully agreed 
upon ; and, so far had the preparations advanced, that General 
Miranda, in a letter to Mr Hamilton, the much lamented legis- 
lator of the United States, dated 6th April 1798, thought him- 
self authorised to write in the following terms. ‘ Celle-ci vous 
sera remise, mon cher et respectable ami, par mon 'compatriote 
Don *** *****, charge des depeches de la plus haute importance 
pour le Presidine des Etats Unis; il vous dira confidentiellement 
ce que vous voudrez apprendre sur ce sujet. II parait que le mo- 
ment de notre emancipation approche ;—et que l’etablissement de 
la liberté sur tout le continent du nouveau monde nous est confié 
par la Providence. Le seul danger que je prevois c’est lintro- 
duction des principes Frangais qui empoisonneraient la liberte dans 
son berceau, et finiraient par detruire bientot la votre.’ Nay, so 
far did the arrangements advance, that, on the 19th of October, 
he wrote to the same gentleman in the folléwing terms. * Ves 
souhaits sont en quelque sorte remplis, puisque on est convenu 
ici que, d’un cote, on n’employera point aux operations terres- 
tres des troupes Anglaises, vu que les forces auxiliaires de terre 
devront etre uniquement Americaines, tandis que de lautre, la 
marine sera purement Anglaise. ‘lout est applani, et on attend 
seulement le fiat de votre illustre President pour partir comme 

Veclair. ” 
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Yeclair.? In another letter, of the same date, to General Knox, 
he says, Quel plaisir n’ai-je pas regu, mon tres cher General, en 
apprenant votre nomination dans |’armée continentale des Etats 
Unis d’Amerique ? Ii parait que nos souhaits vont enfin s’ac- 
complir, et que toutes les circonstances possibles se reunissent 
dans ce moment-ci en notre faveur. Veuille la Providence nous 
communiquer assez de sagesse pour en tirer un parti avantageux. ’ 

The proposal was, that North America should furnish 10,000 
troops, and the British government agreed to find money and 
ships. But the President Adams declined to transmit an imme- 
diate answer, and the measure was, in consequence, postponed. 

In the beginning of 1801, during Lord Sidmouth’s administra- 
tion, the project was again revived. ‘The plans of government 
to be recommended to the people of South America, were consi- 
dered and approved ; even the military operations were sketched 
and arranged ; and the preparations far advanced for the expedi- 
tion. ‘The preliminaries, however, of the peace of Amiens were 
signed and the measure was put off to a future opportunity. 

When war was again declared against France in 1803, 'the bu- 
siness of South America formed one of the principal designs of 
ministers ; and measures were taken to carry it into effect, the 
moment that the peace which still subsisted with Spain should 
be broken. This event did not occur till 1804, when Mr Pitt 
was again at the head of administration. The measure was now 
prosecuted with zeal ; Lord Melville and Sir Home Popham were 
employed in arranging with General Miranda the whole details 
of procedure ; * when the execution was again suspended by the 
affairs of Europe, and by the hopes and exertions of the third coa- 
ition. 

The prospect thus appearing shut upon them in Europe, the 
South American exiles from the provinces of Caraccas and Santa 
Fee, residing in the United States of America, and in the island 
of Trinidad, pressed General Miranda, and at last prevailed upon 
him, to quit his residence in this country, and make an effort 
in their behalf through the medium of America alone. Though 
the politics of Britain presented to him, at the moment, no 
prospect on her part, of active assistance, they appeared, at 
least, to promise the security, that no body of French, or of 

Spanish 


* On this point the reader may derive satisfaction, by consulting 
the trial of Sir Home Popham ; the evidence of Lord Melville at 
pp- 153 to 164; and the declarations of Sir Home at pp. 91, 92, 
94, 95, 100; and an Appendix note A. See “ Trial of Sir Home 
Popham,” printed for Richardson, Royal Exchange, 1807. 
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Spanish troops, should cross the Atlantic, to confirm the do- 
minion of the enemies of Britain. In these circumstances, he 
was induced to think that no great force,—that nothing more, in 
short, than what might be requisite to impose respect upon the 
small number of troops in the Spanish garrisons, and to afford 
some appearance of security to the people, was, in the known 
condition of the public mind, required to effect the revolution ; 
and at the same time, the disputes subsisting between the U- 
nited States of America and Spain, respecting Louisiana, af- 
forded him a hope in that quarter of all the assistance which 
the occasion demanded. With a full understanding on ‘the 
part of the government here, and even, as it would seem, 
with promise of support, he proceeded to America; but on 
his arrival there found, to his mortification, that a compro- 
mise on the subject of Louisiana had already taken place, and 
that the public aid of government was not to be obtained. He 
was received, however, with cordiality and distinction by the 
President and Secretary; and, from various quarters, received 
encouragement to suppose, that, by private exertions and re- 
sources, such means might be got together, as, with the help of 
good fortune, might be adequate to the enterprize. Though the 
government of the United States, from the obvious motive of 
exculpating themselves in the eyes of France, thought proper af- 
terwards to disclaim all knowledge of the transaction,—and even 
to order the prosecution of two of the persons who appeared to 
have been principally involved in it,—it came out upon the trial, 
to the conviction of the Jury, who thereupon acquitted the par- 
ties, that the government had been privy to all the proceedings 
of Miranda, and, by never so much as whispering their disap- 
probation, appeared of necessity, both to him and to his-agents, 
to favour, though they deemed it impolitic at the time to counte- 
nance, his undertaking. 

The particulars of the expedition to Caraccas, it is necessary 
for us entirely to pass over. * It failed, feeble as were the means 
employed in it, chiefly from the intelligence which had been 
treacherously conveyed to the Spaniards, and by the misconduct 
of the American shipmasters, over whom the General had _ not 
sufficient controul. But it had this in it of benefit, that the care- 


ful 


* The principal facts, together with the proclamations of General 
Miranda, documents‘of importance in forming a judgement of the 
whole bearings of this affair, may be found in a pamphlet, which 
we recommend as containing some correct information, not to be 
found any where else, entitled, ‘ Additional Reasons for our imme- 
diately emancipating Spanish America. By William Burke. ’ 
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ful protection of persons and property which Miranda maintain- 
ed, removed every shadow of prejudice which the industry of the 
Spanish agents had been able to raise respecting the purity of his 
intentions ; and had not the British commanders, who seconded 
his views, been induced to withdraw their support, and to urge 
the dereliction of the enterprize, by the false intelligence which 
reached the West Indies of the conclusion of peace by Lord 
Lauderdale,—at any rate, had our government lent a very small 
assistance,—not a doubt can be entertained that the province of 
Caraccas would have then declared its independence. * 

The part which our country had in this expedition, it is still of 
some importance to explain. The prospect of the vast advanta- 
ges to Great Britain, from the independence of that part of South 
America, which was the object of Miranda’s immediate views, 
induced the British Admiral on the station, Sir Alexander Coch- 
rane, to enter into a formal stipulation for,certain means of opera- 

tion 


* That this was the opinion of the best informed among the Spa- 
niards themselves, appears from the following extract of an intercep- 
ted letter from Don Dionisio Franco, director of the King’s Revenues 
at Caraccas, to the governor 6f Cumana. ‘ Un des hommes,’ says 
Depons (Voyage a la Terre Ferme, t. ii. p. 293) * un des hommes de 
V’Espagne qui connoit le mieux les interets de sa nation. ’ 

* Caraccas, 16th of August, 1806. 

‘ Miranda, despicable indeed, if left to his private resources alone, 

will, it appears to me, give us more to do than what we thought, 

if supported, as he appears to be, by the English ; although the as- 
sistance they have until now given him be reduced to the not 
disapproving only of his enterprise. ' 

‘ He effected his landing at Coro without any resistance, because 

the garrison of that interesting point, was reduced to 200 fusileers 

of the militia alone ; and although they might have armed more 
than 1000 men,they had no arms for the purpose ; and in the same 
case, we find, are now all the inhabitants of these provinces. 

* With this information, the Captain-General of the province has 

marched with all the armed force he could collect; but it will be 

a month-before he can reach Coro; in which place, it is probable 

he will find him already entrenched, and in a situation to make good 

his retreat. That, in my opinion, will be the least of the evils 
which may happen to us; because, if the English give him any 
assistance, let it be ever so little, and offer him support, his situa- 
tion is the most advantageous of all those he could have chosen in 

all these coasts, as the peninsula of Paraguana may afford them a 

situation to establish ancther Gibraltar, as long as they are masters 

of the sea; and it-may happen‘that this spark of fire, that appears 
nothing, may finish by devouring the whole Continent, &c. 
(Signed) Dionisio Franco. ’ 
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tion he was to afford to the undertaking, and certain advantages 
which were to be yielded to his country in return. ‘The gover- 
nors, both of Trinidad and Barbadoes, allowed the General to re- 
cruit in these islands, and even from the militia.* But after a 
little time, the Admiral wrote to him, that ‘ by recent instructions 
received from England, he was directed to limit the assistance 
General Miranda was to receive from him, to protection from the 
naval force of the enemy,—to prevent succours being landed,— 
and to secure his reembarkation, in the event of his being obliged 
to leave the shore.’ It is probable, that the negotiations at Paris,. 
in which the ministers were then engaged, and their hopes of 
peace, were the sole motives of the reserve which they embraced 
on this occasion. ‘That they had by no means determined against 
the great plan of emancipation, as some of their enemies have 
been busy to insinuate, we are happy to be able to prove, by the 
succeeding passage of the same letter. ‘ I am further directed,’ 
says the Admiral, ‘ to send, by a fast sailing vessel, full details of 
the situation in which the continent of South America now 
stands, in order‘that his Majesty’s ministers may finally decide as 
to the measures they may take. In consequence of the above,’ 


he 


* The memorandum of Governor Hislop for the commanding offi- 
cers of the corps of militia in Trinidad, is so expressive of his ho- 
nourable views on the occasion, that it is worthy of being read. 

* It being desirable that a corps of light cavalry, and of infantry, 
and of artillery, should be formed, to be put under the command of 
the Count de Rouvray, as Colonel of the former, and of Colonel 
Kingston of the infantry, and Captain Harvey of the artillery, who 
have volunteered their services with-General Miranda ;—the Gover- ' 
nor will sanction, for this purpose, the offers of volunteers from each 
corps of militia, not however exceeding, in number, twenty out. of 
each hundred. Commanding officers of corps, and other officers, are 
expected, not in any manner to discourage the voluntary offers of such 
of their men as may be desirous of going upon the proposed service ; 
from the result of which, the most important benefits may be expected 
to result to the British Empire, and in a peculiar degree to this co- 
lony ; the prosperity of which, cannot fail to be raised to the highest 
pitch~by the success of the enterprise ; which, under the skilful guid- 
ance of an experienced Captain, such as General Miranda has pro- 
ved himself to be, cannot be doubted ; at the same time that the re- 
flection of the possibility of their bitterest enemies getting possession 
beforehand of the Spanish neighbouring dominions, would not only 
be a most serious stab to the interests and welfare of Great Britain, 
but would place this island in a state of imminent danger ; and, at 
all events, blast the hopes ef its future prosperity. ‘These are con- 
siderations worthy of every reflecting mind.’ 
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he adds, ‘a schooner attends Captain Dundas of the Elephant, to 
Coro, which schooner will receive on board your despatches, and 
immediately proceed to England.’ He concludes by saying, ‘I 
think it proper to give you this early information, lest you should 
be led to expect a military force to arrive for your support,—a 
circumstance I am ignorant of ‘being in the contemplation of his 
Majesty’s government ; but, should any arrive, you may depend 
on its being forwarded to you without loss of time.’ In another 
letter, ten days later, he says, ‘I wish I could send you five or 
six regiments ; and if the negotiations for peace blow off, I do not 
despair of a force arriving from England, to place you in perfect 
security.” 

The extraordinary events which immediately followed the rup- 
ture of the negotiations at Paris, and the removal from his Majes- 
ty’s councils which soon succeeded of the ministers by whom that 
negotiation was conducted, afforded them no opportunity of recom- 
mencing any operations for the emancipation of South America ; 
and the facility with which they allowed themselves to be drawn in- 
to the support of the schemes of conquest, so injudiciously under- 
taken by Sir Home Popham, deranged all their views with regard 
to that great object of policy. Of the memorable expedition to 
Buenos Ayres, the history is too well known to require any reca- 
pitulation in this place. Its effects, with regard to the great and 
salutary plan of liberation, have been twofold. It has certainly 
shaken, and that violently, the confidence of the American peo- 
ple in the British government. They had been told, from the 
highest authority, that the views of that government were solely 
to aid them in procuring their independence ; yet the first arm 
they behold, comes both for conquest and for plunder.* How- 


ee ever, 


* A proclamation, transmitted by Lord Melville, then secretary of 
state, and circulated on the coasts of Spanish America by the gover- 
nor of Trinidad, ia 1797, calling upon the inhabitants to resist the 
oppressive authority of the Spanish government, assures them, ‘ that 
measures have been taken to support them by means of the British 
naval force, and to supply them with arms and ammunition, merely 
to enable them to maintain their commercial independence ; without 
any desire, on the part of the King of England, to acquire any right 
of sovereignty over them,. or to interfere with their civil, political, or 
religious rights unless they themselves should in any degree solicit 
his protection.’ Let us consider the effect which this proposal was 
calculated to make upon the minds of the people of South America, 
when contrasted with the conduct directed to be pursued in the in- 
structions to the sailants of Buegos Ayres. In the Instructions to 


General 
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ever, it has had this fortunate effect, that it has given us, nation- 
ally, a much juster idea than we formerly possessed, of the value 
of the South American population. It has turned the public 
curiosity more forcibly toward that quarter of the world ; and 
it has afforded us some precious evidence of the desire which per- 
vades South America to shake off the yoke of a foreign govern- 
ment, and assume the guidance of its own affairs. 

The men who had succeeded to power, when General Miranda 
returned to England, were prepared to embark in the scheme with 
real energy. After various delays, a force was at last assembled ; 
and it has been oftener than once publicly stated, we believe with 
perfect accuracy, that the expedition which was prepared at Cork 
last summer, and which was to be commanded by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, was intended to cooperate with Miranda in the long 
projected measure of emancipating South America; and, had 
not the extraordinary revolution which broke out in Spain given 
to those forces a different destination, it is probable that, by this 
time, that important measure would at length have been accom- 
plished. 

We are now once more at peace with the Spanish nation ; and, 
of course, all idea of using force to detach her colonies is out of 
the question. We are not only at peace,—but we are in alliance 
with her. A generous sympathy with a people contending for 
their independence, has had at least as much share iv producing 
that alliance, as our common hostility to their oppressor. We 
are bound, therefore, by every consideration of national ho- 
nour, to abstain, while this struggle lasts, from any step which 
might admit of being construed into an injury or offence to 
our allies. If the Spaniards, therefore, should succeed in re- 
pelling their invaders, and should remain in peace and alliance 
with us, we must renounce, of course, all notion of emanci- 

VOL. XIII. NO. 26. U pating 


General Whitelocke (see the documents published in the Appendix to 
Whitelocke’s Trial, p. 8.) is the following passage. ‘ With the force 
above stated, you will proceed to execute the service entrusted to 
you, by the reduction of the province of Buenos Ayres under the autho- 
vity of his Majesty.’ In the next page, he is directed ‘ not to in- 
troduce into the government any other change than that which must 
necessarily arise from the substitution of his Majesty's authority for 
that of the King of Spain.’ ¥n the Instructions likewise to General 
Crauford respecting Chili, he is commanded to make no other changes 
‘ than that of placing the country under his Majesty’s protection 
and government ;’ and told, that ‘ the form of the former govern. 
ment is to be preserved, subject only to the changes which the substi. 
tution of his Majesty's authority for that of the King of Spain may 
sender inevitable. ’ 
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pating her colonies without her consent. Incalculably beneficial 
as such an event would be for us, and even for Spain herself, and 
impossible as it might be for any efforts of hers long to prevent 
its occurrence, still we conceive, that the relations of ‘peace and 
amity in which we should stand with that power, would prevent 
us from interfering to promote it, and tie up our hands from at- 
tempting to separate irom her those dependencies, upon which 
she still set 2 value, although she might really derive no benefit 
from their possession, and might be guilty of the greatest op- 
ptession with regard to them. If it were possible, therefore, for 
us to entertain those pleasing views on the probable issue of the 
present contest in Spain, to which some of our more sanguine 
countrymen seem still to adhere, we should only have to say, that 
we should trust with some confidence, that the same spirit and 
intelligence which had been triumphant in Europe, would be just 
and generous in America; and that the amended government and 
enlightened councils of regenerated Spain, would relax the seve- 
rity of its controul over its remote dependencies, and yield, spon- 
taneously, to its Transatlantic children, that emancipation for 
which they have hitherto relied, rather on the weakness, than the 
beneficence, of their mother country. 

These, however, alas! are speculations in which it appears to 
us that no seber man can now allow himself to indulge. The 
fate of Spain, we think, is decided; and that fine and misguid- 
ed country has probably yielded, by this time, to the fate which 
has fallen on the greater part of continental Europe. Her Euro- 
pean dominions have yielded already to the unrelaxing grasp of 
the insatiable conqueror ; and his ambition and cupidity have no 
doubt already scented their quarry in her American possessions, 
At this moment, we have no doubt, his restless intriguers are at 
work to poison the pure fountains of patriotism and concord in 
these distant regions ; and forces are preparing to trample down 
those sparks of independence which the slightest stirring would 
now spread into an unquenchable blaze, A moment is yet left 
us, to resolve on what may soon be impracticable. 

The question, therefore, we humbly conceive, is not, now, 
whether Spain—a friendly, a neutral, or even a hostile power 
—shall retain her colonies, to their oppression, and our great dis- 
advantage ? but whether these colonies shall pass, with all their 
yast capabilities, into the possession of France;—whether these 
immense and productive regions, the soil of so many hopes for 
the human race, shall be turned to the beneficent purposes for 
which they are fitted by nature,—or whether they shall be seized 
by the arch enemy of the liberty and peace of mankind, and em- 
ployed as an aliment of lawless power and universal oppression, 


With 
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With regard to Great Britain, the question is not, whether she 
shail secure to herself an immense advantage, or neglect so to 
secure it; but, whether she shall take it to herself, or give it to 
her unrelenting foe,—her foe, already so powerful, and so sure 
instantly to turn against her those potent means of which her ne- 
gligence has allowed him to avail himself. 

Bonaparte, by seizing the Spanish monarchy, has now brought 
the matter of deliberation to this narrow point,—Whether the co- 
lonies shall remain, as before, attached to that monarchy,—in o- 
ther words, shall become his property;—or whether those colonies 
shall be enabled, under the protection of Great Britain, to consti- 
tute themselves a free and independent nation. 

We do not suppose it will be objected, that we could, as an- 
other expedient, make a conquest of South America for our- 
selves ; bor we do not believe there is an individual in the country 
who thinks it would be advantageous to us as a conquest, or that 
the business of defence is not at present enough for us, without 
that of conquest, even if it could be supposed, which nobody we 
apprehend is now credulous enough to suppose, that it would 
be an easy conquest. We mention this idea, therefore, only for 
the purpose of setting it aside. 

There is another idea, however, which deserves the most pro- 
found and most respectful attention. If the King of Spain, or 
rather the late King of Spain, is stripped of his dominions in 
Europe, ought not his dominions in America to be preserved for 
him? With regard to this point, it is an unlucky circumstance 
to begin with,—that this ex-monarch is in the hands of Bonaparte. 
However, we are by no means convinced, that this is a difficulty 
which would be absolutely unsurmountable; and our answer is, 
that, provided care is taken to secure liberty, by diminishing suf- 
ficiently the power left in the hands of the King, and placing a suf- 
ficient share in the hands of the people, we know of nothing so de- 
sirable as'the establishment of a mixed monarchy for the govern- 
ment of South America. The nation itself, however, there is rea- 
son to believe, would prefer a constitution resembling that of their 
neighbours in the United States ; and if this preference should be 
very general and very decided, we hope there are no such bigoted 
partizans of royalty among us, as to think that we should take u 
arms to force them to resign it; and thus foment a civil war in Sout 
America, (the inevitable effect of which would be, to throw the 
country into the arms of France), merely to prevent a great and 
remote nation from choosing their own form of government. If, 
however, the people could be brought to submit to it, few things 
would afford us more satisfaction, than that a throne should be 
grected in South America, first for the aged ex-monarch of Spain, 
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andthen for his son ; for we can see’no reason for respecting the 
feclings of the latter exclusively, and abetting all the revolution- 
ary practices which have been used to dethrone the former. 

At all events, however, it is our decided opinion, that Great Bri- 
tain is called upon, by the most imperious considerations of self- 
preservation, Jutte ‘rly to reject and oppose any proposition which 
may be made by Bonapar te—and we are by no means sure that it 
will not be made-—for the erection of such a kingdom, either for 
Charles, or for Ferdinand. If such an arrangement were once 
to be adopted, who, we would ask, would be the persons who 
would accompany Charles and Ferdinand to South deteried, and 
have the principal influence in their government ?—Persons who 
leave behind, their immense estates and dignities in Spain,— 
and that Spain in the hands of Bonaparte. But, is there any 
thing more that a skilful intriguer would require to effect his 
purpose? Let him but affect the generosity of preserving to 
these men their estates and dignities in Spain; and is it not visi- 
ble to every man, what influence he has it in his power to acquire 
immediately over them? Let him persuade them (and he. is a 
great master in such arts) that he is not their enemy; that there 
ought io be no hostility, but rather a cordial union, between the 
empire of New Spain, and the empire of Old; that there is no in- 
compatibility between their holding their antient and beloved pa- 
trimonies and dignities in Old Spain, while they faithfully served 
their master in the New; that it is for the interest of both coun- 
tries they should be united, as it were, into one-—and no way so 
eifectual as an interconimunity of properties and dignities ;—let 
him, by these means, teach the great men who would follow the 
monarchs, to fix their hopes and affections upon their antient con- 
dition and property in Spain,—ard in these silken and golden 
cords he would hold them bound as fast as by chains of adamant. 

“hen would the affairs of South America be governed entirely at 
the nod of Bonaparte ; and it would be easy for him, under ready 
pretexts, to introduce into that couutry his troops, till the time 
at last should arrive when he could declare it his own, 

In endeavouring to form any opinion upon the nature of 
the change which should be attempted in these fine countries, 
the first thing to be taken into the account is the disposition 
of the people. On this point we have already produced pret- 
ty decisive evidence: but it may be proper to bring together 
a few additiona il circumstances, which seem to us to ‘pl: ace that 
matrer in the clearest pou it of view. Depons, of whose work 
on Caraceas and the contiguous provinces, the reader will find a 
very full account at p. $75. Vol. VIII. of this Journal, gives a 
history of an insurrection against the government, which he is 

extremely 
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extremely anxious to represent as nothing serious ;—an anxiety 
which follows as a matter of course, from the strong disposition 
to flatter the Spanish government with which he evidently set out 
in. Yet, even he lets many expressions escape him, which in- 
dicate the strong feeling he had of the spirit ‘of disunion which 
existed between the. population of South America and the go- 
vernment of Spain. *£' Malgre tous ces points d’appui, * says he, 
(p. 228. Vol. I.) * de Ja souverainete Espagnole dans les Indes 
Orientales, elle fut, en 1797, sur le point d’eprouser une secousse 
dangereuse dans la province de Venezuela.’ A httle further on, 
p- 229. he says, * ‘ous les interrogatoires que subirent les ac- 
cuses, toutes les depositions des temoins prouverent_< que le sou- 
levement avoit pour abjet de detrutre le gouvernement actuel, et de 
le remplacer par un gouvernement republicain 5 ; dene plus recon- 
noitre la sowoeraineté de Espagne, et de proraner T inde; vend - 
ence.’ At the bottom of the same page he adds, £ &i cet atfreux 
projet n’etit avorté, cen etott fait des $ poss sesstons [’spagnoles. ’ 

‘The evidence to the same purpose of our own oificers upon 
the business of Buenos Ayres, is clear and’ unvarying. ~In a let- 
ter from Sir Samuel Achmuty to Mr Windham, dated Monte 
Video Mirch Sth 1808, he says, * The seizure of the viceroy 
by the inhabitants of Buenos Ayzes, an event certainly very im- 
portant in itself, first gave me an insight into the views of m: any 
of the leading men, and convinced me that, however inimical 
they were to us, trey were still more so to thety present govern- 
ment.’ * In the same despatch he says again, * ‘To the reports 
of this capture” (of the viceroy) € were added others still more 
important,’ &c. It was added, that the royal court of Audienza 
was abolished, the King’s authority set aside, and the Spanish 
colours no longer hoisted. . ‘These reports were circulated with 
avidity ; and J'soon found that they were acceptable to the oe 
pal part of the inhabitants.\ ’Lhe persons who before appeared 
hostile and inveterate, now pressed me to advance a corps to Ba- 
eros Ayres ; and assured me, if J would acknowledge their inde- 
pendence, and promise them the protection of the English go- 
vernment, the place would submit to me.’ Still further, in the 
same despatch Sit Samuel says, § ‘The party now in power are 
mostly natives of Spain, in the principal offices of church ant 
state, and devoted to the Spanish government. It has been their 
policy, to inflame the minds of the lower order against the Eng- 
lish, by every species of exaggeration and falsehood, and to lead 
them to such acts of atrocity as may preclude the possibility cf 
any communication with us. The second party consists of na- 
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* See Trial of General Wi hitelocke, Appendix, p. 51. 
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tives of the country, with some Spaniards that are settled in it. 
The oppression of the mother country, has made them most anxious 
to shake off the Spanish yoke. They aim at following the steps of 
the North Americans, and erecting an independent state. If we 
would promise them independettce, ¢hey would instantly revolt a- 
gainst the government, and join us with the great mass of the inha- 
bitants} But though nothing less than independence will per- 
fectly satisfy them, they would prefer our government, either to 
their present anarchy, or to the Spanish yoke, provided we would 
promise not to give up the country to Spain at a peace. But un- 
til such a promise is made, we must expect to find them open or se- 
cret enemies.’ , Even iy a copy of the instructions of government 
to General Crawford, it is said, ‘ The ruling consideration which 
Jong restrained his Majesty from invading any part of the enemy’s 
territory in South America, was the danger of erecting in that 
country, from the well-known impatience of the government felt by 
the inhabitants, a spirit of insurrection leading to the most san- 
guinary excesses.”* This is so absolute and strong, and from so 
high a quarter, that, taken in conjunction with the preceding tes- 
timonies, with the evidence furnished by the very pamphiet, of 
which in this article we have given an account, and by those de- 
puties who came to Europe Fe the purpose of forwarding the 
object of emancipation, and of whose instructions to General 
Miranda, as the agent of South America, we have given a full 
detail ;—it affords abundant! proof of the disposition of the people 
to break off their dependence upon the government of Spain, and to 
become a nation in their own right. Many other proofs, however, 
might still be added. In a note, for example, to the edition in 1801 
of Politique de tous les Cabinets del Europe, pendant les Regnes de 
Louis XV. et de Louis XVI, t. ii. p. 293, is the following pas- 
sage: * Pendant la derniere guerre, j'ai traverse le gouvernement 
de Carraque, et j’ai vu, dans cette’ fertile province, le mecon- 
tentment porté au plus ‘haat degre.’+ In another note, in the 
same 


* See this copy of Instructions, signed by Mr Windham, ibid. 
p- 29. It is perhaps necessary to remark, that it is the edition of 
Whitelock’s Trial, taken by Bianchard and Ramsay, which is here al- 
Ways quoted. 

+ In the same note, the writer, who is Segur l’Ainé, tells us an 
anecdote, highly characteristic, and which might often be paralleled 
nearer home. He had remarked a particular instance of absurd and 
oppressive polity which, to use his own words, * arrétoit 4 la fois 
agriculture, la population, et la civilization. Ayant communiqué,’ 
he adds, ‘ ces reflections 4 un moine inquisiteur, fort consideré, 
fe pere me repondit ; “ La province est bien comme elle est, et rend 
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same volume (p. 302.), it is said, after mentioning the spirit -of 
revolt manifested by the Indians, ‘ Les creoles eux-mémes pa- 
roissent peu attachés 4 la metropole. J’en ai entendu plusieurs 
qui, en parlant des Espagnoles, les appelloient forestiers etran- 
gers.’ 

The disposition of the people, then, we may conclude with 
safety, is adverse to every idea of dependence, but probably not 
yet attached to any particular plan of free government. | It is 
pretty generally known, that they are enamoured of the happiness 
and prosperity which the Anglo-Americans appear to have pro- 
cured to themselves ; and the most precise conception they have 
formed of any line of conduct for themselves, is probably that of 
following the steps of those envied neighbours. ~ 

Such, then, is the foundation on which we have to proceed; 
and such are the materials with which we have to work. ‘The 
great question now succeeds—with regard to the manner of the 
operation itself. In all questions of political change, there are 
two dangers, of an opposite description, to be considered. The 
first is the danger of doing too little; the second that of do- 
ing too much. The first is by far the most common error; as 
timidity is 2 much more universal and powerful source of human 
misery than rashness ; although the evils prodced by the second, 
are much more simultaneous, and, for the moment, much more 
formidable. 

As there are few evils, in the mixed scene of human affairs, 
without some correspondent good, so the calamitous termination 
or change of the Spanish monarchy in Europe, has removed a 
considerable number of difficulties from the great measure of ac- 
complishing the emancipation of South America. No contest’ is 
now to be maintained against the troops of Spain, or the ministers 
of the Spanish government, opposing the change. As those mi- 
nisters can have no hopes whatever of transferring the govern- 
ment of the country to themselves individually, and as they will 
now look upon that country as their home, there is every reason 
to believe that they will cordially cooperate in effecting any bene- 
ficent arrangement in its general affairs. 

U 4 How 


assez d’argent au roi; si, en laissant plus de liberté a ces gens-la, la 
prosperité et la population croissoient, bientét la colonie secoueroit le 
joug de la metropole, comme les colonies Anglaises.” Revolté de 
cette reponse, je lui repliquai, en le quittant : “ Mon pere, je ne vois 
qu’un moyen a ajouter a ceux qu’ approuve votre prevoyante po- 
litique ; ce sera de tuer les enfans nouveaux nés, si, par malheur, la 
fecondité devient trop grande, et l’accroissement de la population trep 
dangereux, ’ 
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Iiow much more happ y, then, is this situation than that in 
which the Dutch effected their inde pendence, when they revolted 
against this same monarchy of Spain? How much more happy 
than thit in which the Swiss revolted against the house of Au- 
stria; or that in which the North Americans revolted against the 
monarchy of Great Britain am an. th at, even, in which the people 
of Great Britain revolted against the despotism of the Stuarts ? 
Yet all of these expe riments turned out well; 3; and secured, at 
least for a long time, a greater share of human happiness within 
the sphere of their operation, than has ever been exhibited among 
any similar portions of the race. No difficulty appears to have 
been exp erienced, in any of those instances, in restraining the ex- 
cesses of popular violence. How chose’ is it, then, because one 
éxperiment—that of France—has failed, to entertain a prejudice a- 
gainst all elranges of government, however urgent the cixcumstan- 
ces which call for them ; when so many more have succeeded, 
and above all, when the French agempt affords such instruction 
with regard to the causes of its failure, that the sane event can 
hardly ever happen again ? 

These successful experiments afford the most important in- 
struction for the right conduct of the change which is meditated 
for South America.) Let us select that of Holland for an exam- 
ple. The South Americans can hardly choose. a wiser ; and it 
possesses this remarkable point of resemblance, that it too was a 
revolt against the Spanish government. What happened when 
the Dutch declared their independence? All those offices and 
powers, which more immediately emanated from the Spanish 
monarchy, ceased to exist. ‘These were, the office of viceroy or 
governor, the great military commands, the oflice of intendant or 
master of the revenue, and some others. But, besides these, there 
were other oiffices and powers, which might more properly be 
considered as emanating from the country. These were, the 
magistracies of towns and districts, the burgomasters, the officers 
of peace and of justice, the barons and landed gentry, with their 
natural influence. |These remained, when the others were struck 
off ; and the country still continued an organized whole. What 
then did the Hollanders do? ‘They built upon this foundation. 
All the elementary organization of the country stood entire; and 
was only so far modified and altered.as to accommodate it to the 
new institutions which were devised to supply the place of the 
powers rendered vacant by the expulsion of the Spanish au- 
thority. 

Such is the sane. and temperate conduct which the renova- 
tors of South America ought to prescribe to themselves. In 
this manner, the people,— whose ignorance and irritability may-be 
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worked upon by men of evil intentions, require, in the crisis of 
any political change, the most sage precautions, —are never called 
upon for their interference. ‘They remain at their homes. With 
regard to the institutions by which they are principally affected, 
the country appears to undergo no alteration. ‘Their passions have 
Ro opportunity of being enflamed; and in every instance where 
matters have been conducted prudently on this plan, the quiet ac- 
quiescence of the people has followed as a thing of course. 

Political science has been principally obscured, and has become 
the prey of prejudices and of false alarms, by confounding things 
that are distinct. ‘Thus, it is one thing to form a constitution ;— 
it is another thing, and a very different thing, to administer a 
constitution, (or rather, the business of the mation agreeably to 
the constitution), after it is established. In regard to the first, 
we adopt, in its full extent, the promerhia} maxun, * That as 
much as possible should be done for the people,—but nothing dy 
them.” In this case, the people are by no means qualified to 
determine what is for them. In the moment, too, of forming a 
sonstitution, it can hardly ever happen that sufficient checks exist 
upon popular violence. But in regard to the second particular— 
the conduct of the national business according to the rules of the 
constitution, the case is widely different. Here there is some- 
thing which must be done dy the people; or it is ridiculous to 
talk of doing any thing for them. Whenever the interests of two 
sets of people are combined together in one concern, if the entire 
management be left to one, it is perfectly clear that this managing 
set will draw, by degrees, all the advantages to their own side, 
and throw all the disadvantages to the other: and if the joint 
interest is so wide and unwieldy a concern as that of a nation, so 
far is this inequality sure to proceed, as to ruin the interest itself, 
and destroy all national prosperity ;—witness Sicily, Poland, and 
all other countries where a feudal aristocracy has swallowed up 
the power of the people. So far, therefore, is it from being true, 
that, in carrying on the business of a constitution, you can do no 
good with the cooperation and influence of the people, that you can 
do no good without it. ‘The constitution, too, can always be so 
contrived, as to afford, in its exercise, after it is introduced, abun- 
dant pm against any. irregular impulse of the people; so that 
the operation ‘of the power which, in this second stage, it is ne- 
eessary to entrust to them, may be purely salutary, 

Let us now fee how thele general principles apply to the parti- 
cular and remarkable cafe before us. Upon the ceffation of the 
Spanith authority in South America, which, by the final fubver- 
fion of the old monarchy, ceafes of its own accord, what elements 
ef organization and of government {till remain in the country, up- 
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on which wifdom may oppor rtunely feize for the prevention of dif- 
order, and upon which it may build, with the leaft rifk of confu- 
fion, a fuperftru@ture of government and of freedom? ‘The of- 
fices of the Spanifh viceroys and governors, of the royal audien- 
zas, which were a fort of grand councils for 2 kind of mixed bu- 
finefs, partly political, partly judicative, and the offices of the 
grand cdllectors and receivers of the revenue, with fome others, 
tall to the ground. But there remains, as there remained in the 
cafe of Holland, the local magiftracies of the’ country, and thefe 
of a conilitution originally peculiarly good; and there remains 
the natural influence of the people of property and character 
in the country ;—all together, taken, as it muft be, ‘in conjunc- 
won with that extrordinary crifis which muft unite, in a manner 
unparalleled, the views of all defcriptions of the community in 
defiring a new and happy eftablifthment of the national affairs, 
affording a more fecure bafis whereon to proceed in newmodel- 
ling a government, than was probably ever prefented to legiflative 
beneficence before. 

The Cabildos, for example, or what we would perhaps call the 
municipal corporations, afford an organization fo complete, that 
the kings of Spain, themfelves, have at times entrufted to them the 
entire government of whole provinces. ‘The Cabildos of Spain 
were ereéted about the fame time, and for the fame purpofes for 
which fimilar inftitutioms, under the name of corporations in this 
country, communautés in France, burgs in Holland, &c. were e- 
rected throughout Europe. In no country, however, was the 
con{titution of thofe municipalities more free than in Spain; and 
in no country do they feem to have acquired fo great an influence 
in the general government. The principal magiftrates were of 
two forts; the firft Alealdés, the fecond Regidors ; the firft, two 
in number always; the fecond varying in number according to 
the fize of the municipality, but feldom exceeding twelve, and 
fel’om fewer than fix; the regidors chofen by the people, and 
their office for life; the alcaldes chofen by the regidors, and their 
office annual. ‘ C’eft fans doute,’ fays Depons, ‘ le grand re 
{pect que la nation Efpagnole avoit pour ses etablifiemens munici- 
paux, qui perfuada aux conquérans de l Amerique, que le gou- 
vernement de ces nouvelles pofieffions, devoit néceflairement avoir 
les Cabildes pour bafe : aufh en donnerent-ils 4 tous les villages 
qu’ils fonderent.” This, then, the acknowledged basis in Ame- 
rica of the old government itfelf, remains when the Spanifh au- 
thority is overthrown; and may become the bafis of any new fyf- 
tem which wifdom may chufe to build upon it. The Cabildos, 
too, (ar nd this may be contemplated as one inftance of the manner 
in which the feudal inftitutions of Europe produce new confe- 
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quences when tranfplanted into new fituations), fpread their in- 
fluence beyond the limits of the town to which they nominally be- 
longed. . In Europe, the power and influence of the baron occu- 
pied all the country; and it was much if the town could pre- 
ferve its own independence. In the new world, however, there 
were no barons; and the influence of the Cabildo extended to the 
whole diftri€t around. The whole territory, therefore, became 
divided among the Cabildos; and thus, the bafis which they form 
for the ereQion of a new government is fo much the more com- 
plete and fatisfa€tory. The powers, too, which they engrofled, 
correfponded with their new fituation. ‘ Il arriva,’ fays Depons, 
* que, n’ayant aucun autre tribunal pour contre-poids, les Cabil- 
dos, dans les provinces dépendantes de Caraccas, donnerent a 
leurs attributions plus d’etendue qu’elles n’en eurent jamais en 
Efpagne. ‘Tous, excepte le militaire, y fut de leur reffort.’ It 
is abundantly evident from all this, that there exifts in South A- 
merica such an elementary organization, emanating from the ° 
country, as affords a fecurity again{ft confufion, and a foundation 
on which to build ; in all refpe&s as good, to fay the leatt, as ex- 
ifted in Holland, at the time when fhe threw off her dependence 
upon Spain, and erected a comparatively happy government for 
herfelf. , 

The fmall extent, however, of Holland, enabled her to proceed in 
a manner fomewhat different from that which circumftances point 
out as the neceflary courfe for South America. Her whole ter- 
ritory might be confidered as included within the eee 
of the feven principal municipalities; and it was eafy for thefe 
to join together in a fort of a confederacy, without tumult or con- 
fufion. It is evident, on the other hand, that in a country of 
fuch vaft extent as South America, or even its great divifions, 
this is impraticable. It is the reprefentative fyftem alone which, 
in circumftances like thefe, can ever afford a good government. 
The problem, then, with regard to South America, is, how the 
reprefentative — can be ingraffed upon the Cabildos, and up- 
on that ftock of organization which is rooted in the country. 

The moft important queftion which occurs here, is, whether 
the national reprefentatives fhall be ele¢ted by the members of the 
Cabildos, or by the electors of thefe members. Both plans are 
exemplified in Great Britain. In Scotland, it is the magiftrates 
of the towns, correfponding to the members of the Cabildos, that 
vote for members of Parliament. In England, where the prin- 
ciples of freedom were always more powerfully aflerted, it ie the 
electors of the magiftrates, the town{men themfelves, that gene- 
rally chufe the reprefentatives. 

Witheut entering into the details of this queftion, we shall 
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ftate the grand principle which ought to guide in all delibera- 
tions of this fort. There is one danger in rendering the bafis of 
a reprefentation too wide. ‘There is another danger in rendering 
it too narrow. In rendering it too wide, you incur the incoy- 
veniences of the ignorant and precipitate paffions of the vulgar. 
In rendering it too narrow, you incur, what is ftill worfe, the 
mischiefs-of bribery and corruption. If the electors: of the Ca- 
bildos would form too wide a bafis, there.is reafon to dread that 
the Cabildos themfelves would form one too narrow. ‘The dif_i- 
culty, however, might probably be got over, by eftablifhing pro- 
vincial afiemblies, for the members of which almoft all the inha- 
bitants might have a vote, while the great national legiflator was 
eleéted by the members of the Cabildos alone. 

Much, however, ftill remains, and perhaps of the moft deli- 
cate operations to the compofition of a complete government. 
There is the appomtmert of that primary magiftrate, call him 
King, Conful, Inca, * or by whatever name fhall be moft to the 
public tafte, to whom thofe affairs are entrufted which require 
immediate decifion, and which a numerous aflembly cannot per- 
form. ‘There is the provifion of a fabric of refponbility,—re- 
{ponfibility not in name only but in fact,—which, hitherto, has 
hardly been regarded as a part of legiflation, but without which 
good legiflation will never long prevail. There is the whole, too, 
of that molt important department, the judicative, which {till, 
even in the beit governed countries, remains in fo deplorable a 
ftate.— But we have already exhaufted our limits. If it appear, 
as we truft it will, that our government is difpofed to fet 2- 
bout the great work in earneff, and if it feems, to men wifer 
than ourlelyes, that any good is likely to be derived from. purfu- 
ing our {peculations, we fhall gladly refume. the fubject on a fu- 
ture occafiog. In the mean time, we are anxious to warn thofe 
perfon s, to whom the glorious tafk of regenerating South America 
may fali,, not to be duped by the common d:vilion, on which fo 
many changes have been rung, of the powers of government into 
the legiilative, the executive, and the judicative. It is a divifion 
not inconvenient for the ordinary purpofes of difcourfe ; but at 
bottom fo vague and inaccurate, that fome of the moit deep-root- 
ed errors and the greatelt miftakes in politics have arifen from it. 
For complete information on this point, we refer our readers to 
Mr Bentham, ‘ ‘Traines de Legiflation,’ t.i. p.319, par Du- 
mont; and * A Fragment on Government, ’ p. yoy publifhed ano- 
nymoufly in 1776. For many other important objects connected 

with 


* It is:worth mentioning, that Inca, as a name dear to South A- 
merjca, is what General Miganda has proposed. 
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with the fame fpeculations, we would eafneftly recommend an- 
other little book, publifhed a few years ago at Edinburgh, enti# 
tled, * Thoughts on Public Trufts,’ which we think entitled to 
far greater notoriety thin it has ever attained ; for it contains more 
of valuable thinking on conftitutional legillation than. moft other 
books with which we are acquainted. In regard to the whole of 
the judicative branch, including both tribunals and laws, invalu- 
able inftru€tion might be obtained from the works of Mr Ben- 
tham,;—the man, unquettionably, of all who have ever lived, by 
far the beft qualified to give advice on this fubje&. 

With regard to the particular mode in which it would be most 
prudent to employ the British influence at this crisis, it is not ne- 
cessary, nor perhaps proper, that we should say much. One cir- 
cumstance is peculiarly fortunate, that the employment of troops 
has become, if not altogether, at least in a very great degree, un- 
necessary. Another happy circumstance is, that the influence of 
the country itself can be combined with that of Britain in mak- 
ing those fraternal advances to South America which the exigen- 
cies of the time so urgently demand. ‘There is a’ passage, pre- 
senting some curious thovghts, so applicable to the present occa- 
sion, that we cannot forbear transeribing it, in a Memorial of Go- 
vernor Pownall, published so long ago as 1780, entitled, ‘ A Me- 
morial, most humbly addressed to the Sovereigns of Europe, on 
the present State of Affairs between the Old and New World ;’ 
the passage may be seen at p. 26, of a curious volume, entitled, 
‘ ‘Three Memorials, most humbly addressed to the Sovereigns 
of Europe, Great Britain, and North America, by ‘T. Pownall,’ 
&e. 

‘ I would,’ says he, * by a detailed description of the nature 
of the country; of the application of the labour of the country 
to its capabilities ; of the state of the community as it lies in na- 
ture, and as it is actuated; all compared with the constitution 
and administration of the government which is established there ; 
with the spirit of the people, both Old Spaniards, Creoles, and 
Indians, show that South America is growing too much for Spain 
to manage ; that it is 7x power to be independent, and will be so 
in act, whenever, and as soon as, any occasion shall call forth 
that power. Whenever such revolt takes places it will not be 
after the manner, or in the form of that of North America. North 
Amevica, building on the foundation of its dominion as it lies in 
nature, has become a democratic or aristocratic republic. The 
falling off of South America will be conducted, in i¢s natural 
progress, by the spirit of some injured enterprizing genius, tak- 
ing the lead of a sense of alienation, and of a disposition of te- 
yolt, to the establishment of a great monarchy.’ 
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It is curious, indeed, to contemplate with what uniformity 
great men have every where, and at all times, thought upon this 
subject. After some melancholy reflections upon the immediate 
consequences of the discovery of South America, Montaigne 
(Essats, Liv. iii. ch. 6.) exclaims, ‘ Que n’est tombée soubs A- 
jexandre, ou soubs ces anciens Grecs et Romains, une si noble 
conqueste : et une si grande mutation et alteration de tant d’em- 
pires et de peuples, soubs des mains, qui eussent doucement poly 
et defriche ce qu’il y avoit de sauvage: et eussent conforte et 
promeu les bonnes semences que nature y avoit produit: meslant 
rion seulement 4 la culture des terres, et ornement des villes, les 
arts de dega, entant qu’elles y eussent esté necessaires, mats aussi, 
meslant les vertus Grecques et Romaines, aux originelles du pays ! 
Quelle reparation eust-ce esté, et quel amendement A toute cette 
machine, que les premiers exemples et deportmens nostres, qui 
se sont presentez par dela, eussent appelle ces peuples a l’admira- 
tion, et imitation de la vertu, et eussent dressé entre-eux et nous, 
une fraternelle societé et intelligence! Combien il eust este aisé, 
de faire son profit, d’ames si neuves, si affamées d’apprentissage, 
ayants, pour la plus part, de si beaux commencemens naturels |’— 
© Les Indes et l’Espagne,’ says Montesquieu, (Esprtt des Lois, 
Liv. xxi: ch. 22.), © sont deux puissances sous un méme maitre ; 
mais les Indes sont le principal; l’Espagne n’est que l’accessoire, 
En vain la politique pretend de ramener le principal 4 Paccessoire ; 
les Indes attirent toujours l’Espagne & elles.” 

With regard to the persons whom the unfortunate catastrophe 
of Spain may compel to seek refuge across the Atlantic, but 
whose unwelcome interference would be attended with much in- 
convenience, and perhaps disaster, in the delicate moment of re- 
gulation and change, a very easy expedient presents itself. Let 
them be received into Cuba, where they may remain till the new 
constitution is established ; and, afterwards, let them be admitted 
into the Continent upon the footing of citizens and brothers. 

There is one other caution which we are still anxious to im- 
press upon our countrymen. In looking to the advantages of 
friendship and of commerce, which will flow spontaneously in 
such abundance from the freedom and prosperity of South Ame~ 
rica, let them not be too eager to stipulate for monopolies. In 
the first place, it will have an illiberal and rapacious appearance. 
In the next place, it is not only unprofitable, but worse than une 
profitable. ‘That merchants should still cry aloud for monopolies, 
is not, perhaps, very wonderful ; because, in regard to this or 
that individual, what is other men’s loss, may be their gain, But 
it is matter of tndignation, that any thing in the shape of a mini~ 
stry, or of a legislature, should need the demonstration to be re+ 
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peated to them (for demonstration it is, complete as any in Eu- 
clid,) of the elementary proposition, that monopolies are disad- 
vantageous. Since it is but too clear, however, that the repeti- 
tion 7s necessary, it must, of course, be given. The effect, then, 
of any degree’of monopoly, in our favour, exacted from the South 
Americans for the protection afforded them, would be, to yield a 
greater profit than usual to the merchants who would deal with 
them. Bat one set of merchants are never contented to have a 
smail profit, while their neighbours are making a large one. An 
permanent enhancement of the rate of profit in any one aa 
of trade, raises it proportionally in all others. Monopoly, there- 
fore, afforded us, in any quarter of, the world, raises the price of 
all commodities at home; and that exactly in proportion to the ex- 
tent, or, in the vulgar idea, to the value of that monopoly. The 
consequence of this necessarily is, to thrust us out of other 
markets. ‘The creating, therefore, of a monopoly in our favour 
in one country, is just creating a monopoly against us in all other 
countries,—the monopoly of nature ; which executes itself; which 
needs no stipulations; no guarda costas, nor revenue oflicers for 
its security. 

In submitting these views and these details to the consideration 
of our readers, we have been actuated chiefly by the desire of 
communicating to them those pleasing and comfortable impres- 
sions for which we would now look in vain in any other branch 
of political speculation. We have also been anxious, no doubt, 
to turn to the consideration of this most important subject the 
many powerful understandings to which it may not hitherto have 
presented itself ; and thus to secure to the undertaking the benefit 
of a freer and more extended discussion than it has yet had the 
fortune to receive. Something, too, may perhaps be gained by 
interesting the nation at large in a project which has hitherto been 
almost exclusively the nurseling of ministers; and thus binding 
the government to more prompt and effectual exertions in behalf 
of a eause which may have become popular as well as important. 
We have stated nothing that has not been long known to our ener 
mies, both in Europe and in America; and nothing but good, 
it is evident, can result from its being generally known among 
ourselves, 
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Arr. III,- Account of Steam Engines.—from a Treatise on Mer 
chanics, Theoretical, Practical, and Descriptive. By Olinthuw 
Gregory, A.M. Second Edition. London, 1807. 


I" is neceflary to explain, why, inftead of taking this entire 
= work for a fubjeét of review, we have confined ourfelves to a 
treatile 
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treatife which forms but a fmall part of it. ‘This is no doubt con- 
trary to the practice which, except in the cafes of colle€tions of de- 
tached memoirs and effays, we have uniformly purfued. In the pre- 
fent inftance, however, we have been induced to depart from that 
practice by two confiderations. In the first place, the tra& juit re- 
ferred to is fomewhat in the fituation of a detached memoir, — 
being a treatife, not by the learned author of the volume in which 
it appears, but by a practical man, who has been led, by his poe 
feffion, to ftudy te conftru€tion of the fteam engine. In the 
second place, when we came to confider the article more particu- 
larly, it appeared to us fo full of error and mifreprefentation, and 
fo unworthy of a place in an elementary treatife on mechanics, 
that we thought it our duty to fubje@ it to a ftri€t examination; 
in the courfe of which, we have been led into a detail which has 
Jeft hardly any room for the other parts of the work. 

We hall only remark, in general, concerning the merits of the 
treatife in which this effay has fo improperly found a place, that 
we cannot but allow them to be confiderable. It is not to be ex- 
pected, that, in treating of the elements of a fcience which has 
employed the abilities of m any of the firft men from the days of 
Archimedes to the prefent time, there fhould now be an oppor- 
tunity for a difplay of much originality or invention, All that 
can be reafonably expe€ted in an elementary work, and indeed the 
Kigheft praife to which it can afpire, is clear arrangement, and a 
diftin® and fyftematic expofition of principles,—with the deduc- 
tion from thofe principles, by reafonings limple, fatisfactory and 
eomprehenfive. A work uniting thefe requifites would be en- 
titled to great praife ; and though it did not poffefs what might 
ftrictly be called novelty, it might have a unity of character and 
defign, which would mark it as the production of a man of ge- 
nius and talent. In Mr Gregory’s treatife, the arrangement has 
nothing that entitles it to peculiar commendation ; and the reafon- 
ings, th ough found and perfpicuous, do not entirely poffefs that u- 
nity of manner which can alone refcue a work of ‘this kind from 
the name of a compilation, The fubjeéts are treated of with confi- 
derable extent ; and it deferves to be mentioned, to the credit of 
this work, that it is the firft Englith treatife on mechanics which 
contains an account of the principle difcovered by D’Alembert, 
which regulates the diftribution of motion in bodies,—a princi- 
ple which. affords a meafure for the a€tion and reechion of bodies, 
without which many of the molt important problems in mechanics 
can hardly become the fubject of mathematical inveltigation. The 
firft volume contains the Theory of Mechanics, including Hydro- 
itatics and Pneumatics. The fecond volume, which is termed 
the practical part, confifts chiefly of a defcription of machines and 
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engines, arranged in alphabetical order. Had this part been exe- 
cuted with greater care, and the descriptions rendered more per- 
$picuous and complete, it would undoubtedly have proved a work 
of great utility. A principle of arrangement might also have 
been adopted, that would have classed machines according to 
some natural order, or some essential character. Even as the 
work stands, however, it must be of great use, both to the theo- 
retical and practical mechanic, by bringing so many particulars 
into the compass of two octavo volumes. The plates are well 
executed, and give great additional value to the book. 

The more merit, however, that it possesses, the more do we 
regret to find an account of the most remarkable engine to which 
the mechanics of the present time have given rise, disfigured 
by the railing and misrepresentation of an author, possessing 
neither the impartiality nor the knowledge indispensable in a 
work of the kind which he has attempted. We can indeed dis- 
cover no argument by which Mr Gregory can defend himself for 
having admitted this description into a treatise intended to deve- 
lop the principles and facts which relate to mechanical invention. 
It was undoubtedly known to him, that Mr Jabez Carter Horn- 
blower, the author of that account, had stated himself as the 
rival of Mr Watt in the improvements of the steam engine ; and 
that, when his pretensions became the subject of legal discus- 
sion, they had been found an invasion of the rights which a pa- 
tent had conferred on the true inventor. Accordingly, the sore- 
ness arising from that, or some similar cause, is visible in every 
part of his description. He sets out with the following piece of 
coarse and vulgar declamation. 

* It is remarkable that we have nothing handed to us on this sub- 
ject that is worthy of our reception, notwithstanding the number of 
our cyclopedias and encyclopedias, unless it be what is published in 
the Minor’s* Friend by Mr Thomas Savary, and afterwards in Har- 
ris’s Lexicon Technicum ; and these, but especially the former, with 
all the frankness and faithfulness of undisguised fact, have put to 
the blush those pompous conceits and absurdities that have either 
wilfully or ignorantly been trumped up to allure the undiscerning 
multitude, or to prattle the praise of the ingenious inventors.’ vol II. 

. 558. : 
R One would have thought that the tone and manner of such 
an exordium ‘as this would have made a man of science and 
of learning stop to consider the character of the person into 
whose hands he was delivering his pen, and whose writings he 
was giving to the public in company with hisown. If Mr Gre- 

VOL. XIII. NO. 26. xX gory 

* The author probably means the Miner’s Friend. though the.crra- 
ttim, whether of the pen, or of the press, is the same in both editions. 
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gory has not done so, we must take the liberty to say, that his 
taste or his intentions have been greatly in fault. 

As Mr Hornblower’s description is extremely desultory and 
ill arranged, it appears to us that we shall best correct the 
errors of it, by giving a short account of the principles of Mr 
Watt’s steam-engine, ard of the steps by which he was led 
to his successive improvements; and, having thus got a con- 
sistent amd distinct view of the subjeet, we shall be able to ex- 
pose the errors and misrepresentations contained in the paper 
before us. In doing this, we are conscious of no prejudices by 
which we can be misled; we are interested only for the truth; 
and we can assure our readers that we have taken considerable 
pains to be well informed concerning it. 

The first idea of the steam-engine is found in the writings of 
that celebrated projector, the Marquis of Worcester, who, in the 
year 1663, published 2 small tract, entitled, “ A Century of 
Inventions,” consisting of short heads or notices of schemes; 
many of them obviously impracticabie, which at various times had 
suggested themselves to his very fertile and warm imagination, 
No contemporary record exists to illustrate or verify his descrip- 
tion of the contrivance which we presume to call a steam-engine, 
or to inform us where, and im what manner, it was carried into 
effect, though it is evident, from his account, that he had ac- 
tually constructed and worked a machine. that raised water by 
steam. His description of the method. is short and obscure ; but 
inclines us to think, contrary to what many have supposed, that 
the force of his engine was derived solely from the elasticity of 
steam; and that the condensation of steam by cold, was no part 
of his contrivance. This last, we believe, was the invention of 
Captain Savary, who, in 1696, published an account of his. ma- 
chine, in a small tract entitled the Miner’s Friend, having erect- 
ed several engines previous to that period. In these engmes the 
alternate condensation and pressure of the steam took place in 
the same vessel into which the water was first raised, from a low- 
er reservoir, by the pressure of the atmosphere, and then expelled 
into a higher one, by the elastic force of strong steam. ~ 

Steam, it must be observed, was thus employed merely to pro- 
duce a vacuum, and to supply the strength that was applied, for a 
like effect, to the sucker or piston of an ordinary pump; and it 
was a great step to have discovered a method of bringing the air 
to act in this manner by the application of heat to water, with- 
out the assistance of mechanical force. 

The next essential improvement wa8 made by Newcomen, for 
which he obtained a patent in 1705. It consisted in separating 
the parts of theengine in which the steam was to act, from those ~ 
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in which the water was to be raised; the weight of the atmosphere 
being employed only for the purpose of pressure, and the steam 
for that of first displacing the air, and then forming a vacuum by 
condensation. Newcomen was thus enabled to dispense with the 
use of steam of great and dangerous elasticity, to work with mo- 
derate heats, and to remove at least some part of the causes-of 
wasteful and ineffectual condensation. ‘To him we are indebted 
for the introduction of the steam cylinder and piston, and for 
their connexion with the pump by means of the main lever with 
its rods and chains, to which we might add several other subor 
dinate contrivances, which do great credit to his ingenuity. 

Still, however, the machine required the constant attendance 
of a man to open and shut the cocks at the proper intervals, for 
the alternate admission of steam and cold’ water: and although 
traditional report attributes the invention of the mechanism b 
which the engine was made to perform this work itself, to the 
ingenuity of an idle boy, we know that the contrivance was first 
perfected by Mr Henry Beighton in 17!7, who also improved the 
construction of several other parts of the engine. From this 
time to the year 1764, there seems to have been no material im- 
provement in the structure of the engine, which still continued 
to. be known by the appellation of Newcomten’s, or the atmos 
spheric engine. ‘The boilers, however, had been removed from 
under the cylinder in some of the larger engines, and the cylins 
der had been fixed down to a solid basis. Still the steam was 
condensed zn the cylinder; the hot water was expelled by the 
steam ; the piston was pressed down by the weight of the atmo» 
sphere, and kept tight by being covered with water. It was 
moreover considered as necessary that the injection cistern should 
be placed on high, in order that the water might enter with great 
force. It had been found by experience, that the engine could 
not be loaded, with advantage, with more than seven pounds on 
each square inch of the piston ; and the inferiority of that power 
to the known pressure of the atmosphere, was; without due 
consideration, imputed wholly to friction. The bulk of water 
when converted into steam was very erroneously computed; the 
quantity of fuel necessary to evaporate a given quantity of water 
was not even guessed at; whether the heat of steam is accurate- 
ly measured by its temperature was unknown ; and no good ex- 
periment had been made to determine the quantity of injection 
water necessary for a cylinder of given dimensions. Ina word, no 
man of science in this country had considered the subject since 
Desaguliers ; and his writings, in many respects, tended more to 
mislead than instruct. ‘ 

Such was the state of matte.s, when, fortunately for science 
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and for the arts, Mr Watt, then a mathematical instrument- 
maker at Glasgow, undertook the repair of the model of a steam 
engine belonging to the University. In the course of his trials 
with it, he found the quantity of fuel and injection water it re- 
quired much greater in proportion than they were said to be in 
large engines ; and it soon occurred to him, that this must be 
owing to the cylinder of this small model exposing a greater 
surface, in proportion to its contents, than larger cylinders did. 
This he endeavoured to remedy, by making his cylinders and pis- 
tons of substances which conducted heat slowly. He employ- 
ed wood prepared on purpose, and resorted to other expedients, 
without producing the desired effect in any remarkable degree. 
He found, also, that all attempts to produce a greater degree of 
exhaustion, or a more perfect vacuum, occasioned a dispropor- 
tionate expenditure of steam. In reflecting upon the causes of 
these phenomena, the recent discovery, that water boiled in an 
exhausted receiver at low degrees of heat, (certainly not exceeding 
100 degrees of Fahrenheit, Set probably, when the vacuum was 


perfect, much lower) occurred to him; and he immediately con- 
cluded, that, to obtain any considerable degree of exhaustion, 
the cylinder and its contents must be cooled down to 100 degrees 
at least; in which case, the reproduction of steam in the same 
cylinder must be accompanied with a great expense of heat, and 


consequently of fuel. He next endeavoured to ascertain the tem- 
perature at which water boils when placed under various pres- 
sures; and, not having any apparatus at hand by which he could 
make his experiments under pressures less than that of the atmos- 
phere, he began with trying the temperature of water boilin 
under greater pressures ; and by laying down a curve, of whick 
the abstisse represented the temperatures, and the ordinates the 
pressures, he found the law by which the two are connected, 
whether the pressure be increased or diminished. 

Observing, also, that there was a great error in Desaguliers’s 
calculation of the bulk of water when converted into steam, and 
that the experiment on which he founded his conclusion was in 
itself fallacious, he thought it essential to determine this point 
with more accuracy.. By a very simple experiment with a Flo- 
rence flask, which our limits will not allow us to detail, he ascer- 
tained, that water, when converted into steam under the ordina- 
ry pressure of the atmosphere, occupies about eighteen hundred 
times its original space. 

‘These points being determined, -he constructed a boiler in such 
a manner, as to show by inspection, with tolerable accuracy, the 
quantity of water evaporated in any given time ; and he also as- 
certained by experiment the quantity of coals necessary to evapo- 
rate a given quantity of water. 
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He now applied his boiler to the working model above men- 
tioned ; when it appeared, that the quantity of steam expended 
at every stroke, exceeded many times what was sufficient to fill 
the cylinder ; and deducing from thence the quantity of water re- 
quired to form as much steam as would supply each stroke of the 
engine, he proceeded to examine how much cold water was used 
for injection, and what heat it gained ; which, to his very great 
surprise, he found to be many times the number of degrees which 
could have been communicated to it by a quantity of boiling wa- 
ter equal to that of which the steam was composed. Suspecting, 
however, that there might be some fallacy in these deductions, 
he made a direct experiment to ascertain the degree of heat com- 
miunicated by steam to water ; when it clearly appeared, that one 
part of water, in the form of steam, at 212°, had communicated 
about 140 degrees of heat to six parts of water, ‘The fact, thus 
confirmed, was so contrary to all his previous conceptions, that 
he at first Siw no means of explaining it. Dr Black indeed had, 
some time before, made“his discovery of latent heat; but Mr 
Watt's mind being otherwise engaged, he had not attended suf- 
ficiently to it, to make himself much acquainted with the doc- 
trine: but upon communicating his observations to the Doc- 
tor, he received from him a full explanation of his theory ; and 
this induced him to make further experiments, by which he as- 
certained the latent heat of steam to be above 900 degrees. 

The caufes of the defects of Newcomen’s engines were now 
evident. It appeared that the fteam could not be condenfed fo as 
to form an approximation to a vacuum, unlefs the cylinder, and 
the water it contained, were cooled down to lefs than 100°; and 
that, at greater degrees of heat, the water in the cylinder muit 
produce fteam, which would in part refift the preflure of the 
atmofphere. On the other hand, when greater degrees of ex- 
hauttion were attempted, the quantities of injeQion water requim 
ed to be increafed in a'very great ratio; and this was followed by 
a proportionate deftruction of fteam on refilling the cylinder. 

Mr Watt now perceived, that to make an engine in which the 
deftrudlion of fteam fhould be the leaft poffible, and the vacuum 
the moft perfect, it was neceffary that. the cylinder thould con- 
denfe no fteam on filling it, and that, when condenfed, the wa- 
ter, forming the fteam, fhould be cooled dewn to 100 degrees, or 
lower. In reflecting on this defideratum, he was not long in 
finding that the cylinder muft be prelerved always as hot as 
the {team that enters it; and that, by opening a communication 
between this hot cylinder when filled with fleam, and another 
veflel exhaufted of air, the fteam, being an elaflic fluid, would 
ruth into it, until an equilibrium was eftablifhed between the two 
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veffels; and that if cold water, in fufficient quantity, were inje&t- 
ed into the fecond veflel, the fteam it contained would be reduced 
to water, and no more fteam would enter until the whole was con- 
denfed. 

But a difficulty arofe—How was this condenfed fteam and wa- 
ter to be got out of the fecond veflel without letting in air? Two 
methods prefented themfelyes. One was, to join to this fecond 
veffel (which, after him, we fhall call the condenfer) a pipe, which 
fhould extend downwards more than 34 feet perpendicular, fo 
that the column of water contained in it, exceeding the weight 
of the atmofphere, would run out by its own gravity, and leave 
the condenfer in a ftate of exhauftion, except in fo far as the air, 
which might enter with the fteam and injeCtion water, fhould tend 
to render the exhauftion lefs perfeft ; this air he propofed to exe 
traci by means of a pump. The fecond method which occurred, 
was to extract both air and water by means of a pump, or pumps; 
which would poffefs the adyantage over the other, of being appli- 
cable in all fituations. This latter contrivance was therefore pre- 
ferred; and is known by the common name. of. the Air-pump, 
There ftill remained fome defeéts unremedied in Newcomen’s cy- 
linder. ‘The pifton in that engine was kept tight by water; much 
of which pafling by the fides, injured the vacuum below, by its 
evaporation ; and this water, as well as the atmofphere which 
came inte contact with the upper part of the pifton and fides of 
the cylinder at every ftroke, tended materially to cool that veffel, 
Mr Watt removed thefe defects, by applying oils, wax, and fat - 
of animals, to lubricate his pilton and keep it tight: he put a 
cover on his cylinder (with a hole in it made air and fteam tight, 
for the pifton rod to-pafs through), and employed the elaltic force 
of {team to prefs upon the pifton; he alfo furrounded the cylinder 
with a cafe containing fteam, or a cafe of wood, or of other none 
conduéting fubftance, which fhould keep it always of an equable 
temperature. 

The improyement of Newcomen’s engine, fo far as the faving 
of fteam and fuel was concerned, was now complete in Mr Watt’s 
mitd ; and in the courfe of the following year.1765, he executed 
a working model, the effe&t of which he found fully to anfwer his 
expeCtations, Jt worked readily with 10% lib. on the inch, and 
was even capable of raifing 14 lib. ; and did not require more than 
one third of the fteam, ufed in the common atmofpheric engine, 
to produce the fame effect. Indeed, the principle of keeping the 
veflel, in which the elafticity of the fteam is exerted always hot, 
and that in which the condenfation is performed always cold, 
js in itfelf perfe&, For the fteam never coming in contac 
with any fubftance colder than itfelf until it had done its of 
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fice, no part is condenfed until the whole effect has been obtained 
in the cylinder ; and when it has acted there, it is fo condenfed 
in the feparate veff':] that no refiftance remains: Accordingly, the 
barometer proves a vacuum, nearly as perfect as by the exhauftion 
of the air-pump. The whole of the Roan and heat is ufefully 
employed; and the contrivante appears fcarcely to admit of im- 
provement. 

Such is the history of this valuable invention, which we have 
extracted from Dr Black and Professor Robison’s testimonials, 
who were privy to Mr Watt’s discovery ; as well as from. some 
early letters of his own to confidential friends, to which we have 
had access. 

We have entered thus minutely into the subject, from a desire 
to do that justice which is due to Mr Watt, by showing that this 
great improvement was not the effect of accident, or of casual 
observation,—but the result of deep reflection, of great ingenuity, 
and much philosophical investigation. . 

It did not, at the early period we have been speaking of, escape 
him, that great benefit might be derived from the direct application 
of the powér of steam to driving mills, instead of using it to raise 
wattr to act on a wheel, as had heretofore been done; and with 
this view, he invented and executed the model of a steam wheel, 
for giving a circuiar motion to an axis. - 

His occupations in the business of a -civil engineer which he 
had now taken up, perhaps also the indifferent state of his health, 
his want of funds, and his apprehension af the prejudices and op- 
position he might have to encounter, prevented his applying for 
a patent for the invention we have described, until the year 1769. 
He had, we believe, previous to, or about that time, erected 
an engine for his friend Dr Roebuck of Kinneil, near Borrows- 
tounness, which, upon a large scale confirmed his expectations ; 
the proportionate saving of fuel being from two thirds to three 
fourths of that of engines on Newcomen’s construction. Dr 
Roebuck, whose spirit for enterprise and improvement in the 
arts is well known, foresaw all the advantages likely to result from 
this invention, and became associated in the prospects which it 
opened. But some of his own projects having failed, he soon 
after disposed of his interest to Mr Boulton the celebrated found- 
er of Soho manufactory, with whose aid Mr Watt, in 1774, so» 
licited and obtained an act of Parliament for the extension of the 
term of his patent for twenty-five years; and the business of | 
making steam-engines was soon after commenced by the firm of 
Boulton and Watt. 

In executing his invention on a large scale, Mr Watt felt the 
necessity of improving the construction of several of the parts of 
Newcomen’s engine. With this view, he induced Mr Wilkinson 
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to erect an apparatus for boring the cylinders with more preci- 
sion than had hitherto been done ; he adopted a new mode of con- 
structing the piston and screwing down the packing, and secured 
the rod in the piston in a more perfect manner ; he introduced 
puppet valves into the steam boxes or nozles, instead of the old 
sliding regulators ; he used better means of opening these valves, 
and added various improvements in the working gear ; he suspend- 
ed the working beam, so that the centre of motion was below the 
centre of gravity, instead of being above it, as in the old engines; 
and he improved the mode of setting the boilers on the grates, 
as well as the apparatus for keeping the boilers regularly supplied 
with water. 

He introduced also into some of his earliest reciprocating en- 
gines, the principle of using the steam to act expansively, which 
he had discovered so early as the year 1769. * 

« The character of his engines being now fully established by the 
erection of several large ones in Cornwall, and other parts of the 
kingdom, Mr Watt recurred to his favourite idea of applying the 
power of steam to produce motions round an axis. 

He had, upon trial, found practical objections to the steam 
wheel described in his patent; and a second one which he had 
contrived was also given up: for, upon very full consideration of 
the subject, it appeared to him, that the object would be better 
attained by deriving the rotative motion from the rectilinear mo- 
tion of the piston in the reciprocating engine. 

Something of this kind had been attempted by others. An at- 
mospheric engine had been employed at Hartley coalery, in North- 
umberland, as early as 1768, to draw coals out of a pit. It had a 

toothed 


* This appears by a letter from him to his friend the late Dr Small 
of Birmingham, dated Glasgow, 28th May, 1769; of which the 
following is an extract. 

« I mentioned to you a method of still doubling the-effect of the 

steam, and that tolerably easy, by using the power of steam rush- 

ing into a vacuum, at present lost. This would do little more than 
double the effect, but it would too much enlarge tlie vessels to use 
it all. Itis peculiarly applicable to wheel engines, and may sup- 
ply the want of a condenser where force of steam only is used; for, 
open one of the steam valves, and admit steam until one fourth of 
the distance between it and the next valve is filled with steam ; 
shut the valve, and the steam will continue to expand, and to 
press'round the wheel with a diminishing power, ending in one 
fourth of its first exertion. The sum of the series you will find 
greater than one half, though only one fourth steam was used. 
The power will indeed be unequal ; but this can be remedied by 4 
Aly, oF several other ways, ’ 
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toothed sector on the end of the working beam, working into z 
trundle, which, by means of two pinions with ratchet wheels; 
produced a rotative motion, in the same direction, by both the 
ascending and descending stroke of the arch ; and, by shifting the 
ratchets, the motion could be reversed at pleasure. ‘This engine 
had no fly-wheel, and went sluggishly and irregularly. Who the 
inventor was, we do not know. ; 

A patent was taken out in 1769, by a gentleman of the name 
of Stewart, for an engine which produced a rotative motion, by 
a chain going round a pully, and also round two barrels furnished 
with ratchet wheels, with a weight suspended to the free end 
of the chain, which served to continue the motion during the 
return of the engine. In 1778, Mr Matthew Washbrough also 
obtained a patent for communicating a rotative motion from ‘the 
steam engine, by a method which was virtually the same as that 
at Hartley; only, he had added a fly-wheel, which we believe 
. was then for the first time employed in the steam engine, though 
it is evident, from the letter we have quoted from Mr Watt to 
Dr Small, that the former had conceived the idea long previous to 
this period. Two or three of these engines were erected ; but, 
owing to the defective mode of communicating the motion, were 
subject to such irregularities and accidents, as rendered them. of 
little use. 

The idea of communicating motion from the beam of the 
steam “ee to a crank, in the same manner as is done in the 
common foot-lathe, had, as we are informed, early occurred to 
Mr Watt ; but we believe he did not seriously set about reducing 
his ideas to practice until the year 1778 or 1779. In the first 
model he then made, in order to equalize the power, two cylin- 
‘ders, acting upon two cranks were fixed upon the same axis, at 
an angle of 120° from each other ; and a weight was placed upon 
the circumference of the fly-wheel, at an angle of 120°-from each 
of the cranks; which weight was to be so adjusted, as to act . 
when neither of the cranks could do so, and consequently to ren- 
der the power nearly equal. ‘This model performed to satisfac- 
tion; but Mr Watt having neglected to take out‘a patent imme- 
diately, the essential part of the contriyance was communicated, 
as we understand, by a workman employed to make the model, 
to the persons engaged about one of Washbrough’s engines ;- and 
a patent was taken out for the application of the erenk'b the en- 
gineer there employed. This did not dishearten Mr Watt ; and, 
without troubling himself with setting aside.a patent which, so 
Jong as it continued attached to the common.atmospheric engine, 
could do him little harm, he set about other modes of effecting 
the same thing ; and, in 1781, took out a patent for sevéral new 
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methods of applying the vibrating or reciprocating motion of steam 
engines to produce a continued rotative motion round an axis; 
one of which was that beautiful contrivance of the revolving mo- 
tion of one wheel round another. These and the crank were in- 
differently used in his engines, without any molestation on the 
part of he piratical patentee. 

This, however, was only a part of what Mr Watt saw to be ne~ 
cessary, in order to perfect this application of the steam-engine. 
The steam had hitherto been used only to press down the piston, 
which was returned by a weight at the opposite end of the beam, 
so that the power of the steam may be said to have been inac- 
tive during that period. Mr Watt remedied this, by applying the 
power of the steam to press the piston down, as well as to press it 
up, thus forming alternately a vacuum above and below the piston. 
This he called the double engine ; and, in fact, it doubled the power 
exerted within the same cylinder. He had long had.in his mind 
the idea of this improvement ; and had even produced a drawing 
of it to the House of Commons in 1774, at the time he procured 
the act to prolong his original patent ; but the first he executed 
was, we believe, at Soho in the year 1781 or 1782, and the first 
public exhibition of it at the Albion Mills a few years later. 

About the same period, finding double chains or racks and 
sectors very inconvenient for communicating the motion of the 
piston rod to the angular motion of the beam, he invented and 
applied what has been called the paradlel motion, one of the most 
angenious and-most perfect contrivances in mechanics. 

To prevent irregularities in the speed of the engine, arising 
from variations in the quantum of power used at different inter- 
vals in the works to which it was applied, he made an application 
of the centrifugal force of what is called the governor, (before 
used in wind and water mills). to regulate the admission of the 
steam; by this means keeping the engine always at an uniform 
velocity, and diminishing the consumption of steam in proportion 
to the power exerted ; thus giving the finishing stroke to the per- 
fection of the motion of this machine, and rendering its regu- 
larity nearly correspondent with that of the pendulum of a clock. 

These inventions are detailed amongst many other contrivances, 
both relative to steam engines, and the applications of their power, 
in two patents, dated 1752 and 1784. Some of these are highly 
ingenious: a few may have been first ideas, not yet reduced to 
practice ; and others were no doubt inserted for the purpose of 
guarding against evasion. 

Such is the general outline of the improvements introduced by 
Mr Watt into the steam engine ; but it would lead us too far, to 
go into the detail of the applications of this power, or to enu- 
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merate the advantages which the country has derived from it. 
We shall content ourselves with observing, that by means of it, 
many of the principal mines in the kingdom have been kept open, 
and rendered productive, when otherwise they must have ceased 
to work. By the construction of the rotative engine, a new era 
has been introduced into the manufactures of the kingdom; and 
it has been in a great measure owing to it, that those manufac- 
tures have been carried to an extent unprecedented in the history 
of nations. ‘The merit and success of these improvements, how- 
ever, created (as success and merit will always do) an host of 
imitators and detractors, from whom Messrs Boulton and Watt, 
during the greater part of the term of their exclusive privilege, 
experienced the most-harassing and obstinate opposition. 

Having given this short history of Mr Watt’s improvements, 
we shall proceed to consider the view that Mr Gregory and his 
associate have taken of the-same subject. These gentlemen have 
‘oth animadverted with great severity, and, we think, with very 
little reason, on the mode adopted by Boulton and Watt for de- 
scribing the force of the steam engine by a comparison with the 
power of horses. ‘ What is called,’ say they, ‘ the horses’ 
* power, is of so fluctuating and indefinite a nature, that it is per- 
* fectly ridiculous to assume it as a common measure by which 
‘ the — of steam engines and other machines should be appre- 
* ciated.’ IL. pp. 78. 357. 

Now, we are ready to admit, that if nothing more definite 
were said of any engine than that it did the work of a certain 
number of horses, this would not convey an idea of its power 
sufficiently accurate for many of the purposes of science. It 
might, however, be accurate enough for many of the purposes 
of common life. Now, if the thing wanted was an approximate 
and popular standard of comparison, such as might be intelligible 
to every body, and sufficiently exact for ordinary purposes, it is 
certain, that a more convenient expression could not easily be found 
than that which is here referred to. Prior to Mr Watt’s applicae 
tion of the steam engine to produce rotative motion, the great ma- 
nufactories of the kingdom had their mill-work set in motion: by 
the agency of water, of wind, or of horses; and the latter had, 
for many years, been almost exclusively employed in the brew- 
eries and distilleries of the metropolis. It was therefore natural 
for one who wished to substitute the power of steam for the 
power of horses, to state the number of the latter to which the 
new power, under given conditions, would be equivalent; and it 
is probable that Boulton and Watt felt that such a mode of com- 
parison would be more intelligible to common apprehensions than 
@ more accurate and scientific formula. It gave the power of an 
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engine expressed i in numbers, of which the ——— strength of 
a horse is the unit. This, no doubt, is not in itself very exact, 
the unit being large, and subject to some variation. Relatively 
to the purpose for which it was used, it was however sufficiently 
correct ; and on this, as on many similar occasions, ‘a more mi- 
nute measurement would have been less useful. If a historian 
would express the interval of time between two different events, 
he is in general satisfied with counting the number of years : and 
it would. be a useless affectation of accuracy to reckon up the 
months, days, hours and minutes, that must be added or taken 
away, in order to measure the aforesaid interval with mathematical 
exactness. So, also, if a man were to ride post from London to 
York, it would serve his purpose as well to know the distance of 
these cities in miles, as in feet, inches, and decimals of an inch. 

Boulton and Watt, however, have not left the matter in a state 
that can be accounted: incorrect in any case, but have given to it all 
the accuracy that can be required, when, from the result of ex- 
periments made with the strong horses employed by the brewers 
in London, they have assumed, as the standard of a horse’s 
power, a force able to raise thirty-three thousand lib. one foot 
high in a minute; and this, no doubt, was meant to include an 
allowance of power sufficiently ample to cover the usual varia- 
tions of the strength of horses, and of other circumstances that 
may affect the accuracy of the result. ‘This determination, we 
think, could not be unknown to Mr Gregory, and certainly not 
to his coadjutor. If, in forming the estimate just-mentioned, the 
power of a horse is rated, as we think it is, above the ordinary 
average, this circumstance cannot be complained of by the pub- 
lic, as it tends to represent the advantage of the engines less than 
it will be found in real practice. 

It is impossible not to advert to the great inconsistences into 
which the author of the memoir we are now considering has been 
led, by a desire to appear candid, and a strong propensity to be 
quite the contrary. He says, that ‘ he is not disposed to detract 
* one atom from the advantage resulting to the community through 
‘ the perfection of Mr Watt’s engine;’ and again, ‘ that he does not 
« mean to withhold the acknowledgment, that, through Mr Watt’s 
* means, the steam engine now ranks foremost among the produc- 
tions of the philosophical and mechanical world. ’— Yet, in ano- 
ther place, he says, ‘ that it is still in the minds of some yet in 
« existence, that the first engines which were erected by Mr Watt, 
* exhibited but miserable specimens of his mechanical abilities. ’ 

It is not easy to reconcile these passages, or to understand how 
the engineer, to whom the most perfect mechanical contrivance 
of the present age is admitted to owe its improvement, should 
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have given at any time, and especially after he had made those 
improvements, a miserable specimen of mechanical ability. These 
things are obviously inconsistent, and could hardly have come to- 
gether in the mind of any body but one who affected the charac- 
ter of justice, only that he might give a deeper wound, and render 
his injustice more eflicient. 

Mr Hornblower retharks, at page 361, ‘ That some sterlin 
* acknowledgments are due to Mr Watt’s coadjutors, of whi 
‘ he availed himself in a region of rare talents.” It may be ob- 
served, that, by a region of rare talents, the author probably 
means a region in which talents were mot rare. Now; as to the 
indefinite ene here made against Mr Watt’s candour, it is evi- 
dent that every man who lives in a civilized age, and among men 
of talent and ingenuity, may have such a charge brought against © 
him; for he must, doubtless, be indebted for much of his know- 
ledge and attainments, both to his predecessors and contempora- 
ries. ‘There are few men, like Napier or Bacon, of whom it can 
fairly be said that they owed fothing to those around them, and 
that, in their inventions or their discoveries, no one. whatever can 
claim the smallest share.. This, however, we believe, to be as 
nearly true of Mr Watt’s inventions, as it can be of any, in an 
age where art and science are so highly improved, or so exten- 
sively cultivated, as in the present. From the first experiments, 
when the model at Glasgow College was put into his hands, to 
the last improvement made on his engine, as it now exists, we 
believe the whole series to have been the work of his own genius. 
The more carefully one studies the history of the steam engine, 
the more he will be convinced of this fact; and it is indeed rea- 
sonable to expect that it should be so: for, after the improvement 
of condensing in a separate vessel was made, the subsequent im- 
provements lay so much more in Mr Watt’s way, than in that of 
any other person; they were things that could so little.be struck out 
by sudden efforts of ingenuity ; they must, from their nature, be 
the fruit of so much patient and profound reflection, that Mr Watt, 
with inventive powers much inferior to those which he really pos- 
sesses, had a chance of many hundreds to one, in his favour, that 
he would be the first to discover, and the first to remedy any im- 
perfection in a system of contrivances which he had studied wiih 
so much diligence, and which was, in fact, the creation of his own 
genius. 

We must be permitted to remark, too, that Birmingham was 
not the first region of rare talents, to use the phrase of Mr Horn- 
blower, which Mr Watt had had the good fortune to inhabit. At 
Glasgow, he lived in a society of ingenious men, and had for his 
particular friends the late Professor Robison and Dr Black. ‘The 
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former was, no doubt, a very young man and his fertility of in- 
vention, though great, could not be supposed ‘to give much assist- 
ance to an experienced artist. Dr Black, on the other hand, was 
older than Mr Watt, and was at that very time engaged in the 
discovery of the doctrine of latent heat, so analogous in some 
respects to the objects of Mr Watt’s inquiry. But, notwith- 
standing this, and though one of Mr Watt’s most important 
discoveries, the great quantity of cold, if we may use that lan- 
guage, necessary to condense steam, might have been deduced 
from the doctrine just mentioned, had it been then fully esta- 
blished ; the truth is, that he was led to it from his own expe- 
riments, independently of all theory, and before he was acquairit- 
ed with the principle which Dr Black was then, as we may ‘ay, . 
in the very act of discovering. This we state expressly as ap- 
pearing clearly from some original papers which we have had oc- 
casion to examine, and also from recollecting, as some of us do, 
the account which Dr Black, with the modesty and candour which 
so strongly marked every part of his character, never failed to 
give, when the history of Mr Watt’s discoveries and his own be- 
came the subjects of conversation. He seemed always to feel 
over again the pleasure he had first experienced, when he under- 
stcod the coincidence between the results of Mr Watt’s experi- 
ments and his own. The truth, therefore, appears to be, that 
Mr Watt’s result was deduced from his own experiments alone, 
though the explanation of it was derived from the theory of Dr 
Black. 

Mr Hornblower, in his style of loose and angry invective, has 
thrown out many reflections on the author of the article Steam 
Engine, in the Encyclopedia Britannica ; and he is not ashamed 
to call that article a farrago of absurdities.. In two things we are 
ready to admit that he has corrected that article, viz. in what re- 
spects the leathering of the pistons of a steam engine,—and again, 
in what respects the density of steam; in which last, however, 
he knew that the author had already corrected himself. Now, 
these two mistakes could not haye concealed from’ any one who 
was not under the influence of excessive prejudice, the great 
body of valuabl> facts, ingenious deduction, and useful inform- 
ation of every kind, that are generally acknowledged to be con- 
tained in the article above mentioned, when connected with its 
Supplement. ‘The real objection, however, in the eyes of Mr 
Hornblower, is, that the article we are speaking of was drawn 
up by a friend of Mr Watt’s, an admirer of his talents, and a 
man every way qualified to appreciate them. What he has said, 
is the tribute paid by one man of genius to another; and 
there is therefore no wonder that it should not express the 
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sentiments of Mr Hornblower. That gentleman, however, may. 
have the apology of knowing nothing of Mr Robison but the ar- 
ticle just mentioned. Mr Seoeny certainly has not the same 
apology for admitting a coarse and turgid invective, directed a= 
gainst an author with whose merits he cannot fail to be acquaint 
ed, and of whose productions he must often have availed himself. * 

At page 391, a steam engine is described with great praise, 
the same with one that has been mentioned in the Encyclopzdia 
Britannica, and commended ; and is one for which a patent was . 
taken out by Mr Jonathan Hornblower of Penrhyn in 1781. In 
the account, however, one circumstance is omitted, which is very 
material in the history of this engine ; viz. that in the year 1799, 
it became the subject of an action, as an infringement of Mr 
Watt’s patent ; and that the miner who had used the engines of 
this construction, paid the portion of savings in fuel claimed by © 
Messrs Boulton and Watt for the use of their invention, rather 
than risk the event of a lawsuit. It should, besides, be observed, 
that if this engine merits the eulogium bestowed upon it, it seems 
singular, that not one of the kind has since been erected, though 
all legal obstructions were removed, by the expiration of Mr Watt’s 
patent in the year 1800. 

A similar omission is made, in the description of another en- 
gine, viz. that erected by Messrs Murray and Wood in 1802. 
Neither the author of this article, nor the editor, have stated 
what is well known to be the fact ; viz. that the nozles or steam- 
valves, there described as having the stem or spindle of the one 

_ passing through the spindle of the other, and ascribed to Messrs 
Mewar and Wood ; as also, the method of opening these valves 
by a circular motion derived from the rotative shaft of the engine, 
had been previously used by Boulton and Watt, in engines which 
they had erected ; and that the patent taken out in 1801 by Mur 
ray, for these and other pretended inventions, was set aside in 
1802 or 1803, by a writ of seive facias, at the instance of the 
company just named. 

In speaking of Mr Gainsborough, whom he supposes to have 

preceded 


* In looking over the articles in Mr Gregory’s two volumes, we 
have not observed that there is any very scrupulous correctness in the 
references to his sources of infurmation. For example, the abstract of 
Coulomb’s experiments, and the section on horizontal wind mills, are 
taken, with little variation, and no acknowledgment, from Dr Brews, 
ter’s edition of Ferguson’s Mechanics. ‘The same is true of the ar- 
ticle on the teeth of wheels, and part of the description of the 
thrashing machine, &c. Some sterling acknowledgments, to use the 
language of his friend Mr Hornblower, were surely required from 
Mr Gregory on such occasions. 
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preceded Mr Watt in the invention of cooling the steam in a sepa- 
rate vessel, Mr Hornblower brings a conversation of Mr S. More, 
late secretary to the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, as an 
evidence of his assertion. We believe, and hope, for the sake of 
the memory of a very respectable man, that this conversation is not 
accurately represented. It remains upon record, that Mr S. More 
was examined as a witness on the trial of the cause Boulton versus 
Bull, in Summer 1792; at which time, Mr Hornblower himself 
was also examined as a witness, but on the opposite side from Mr 
More. Mr More, on this occasion, was asked, whether he had 
read the specification of Mr Watt’s invention; and whether, in 
his opinion, it contained a disclosure of the principles of the steam 
engine? ‘To this question, he answered, ‘ I am fully of opinion, 
‘that it contains the principles entirely, clearly, and demonstra- 
‘ tively.’ He was then asked, ‘ Did you ever meet with the appli- 
‘ cation of those principles before you knew Mr Watt's engine?’ 
His answer was, ‘I do declare, I never saw the principles laid 
‘ down in Mr Watt’s specification, either applied to the steam 
‘ engine previous to his taking it up, or ever read of any such 
‘ thing whatever.’ It is not easy to reconcile these two answers, 
given by this gentleman upon oath, with the words that Mr 
Hornblower has put into his mouth, 

As to what regards Mr Gainsborough’s invention, we shall not 
enter upon the merits of it: but, whatever these may have been, 
it is quite impossible that Mr Watt’s idea of condensing in a se- 
parate vessel could be derived from that gentleman. Mr Watt, 
while he resided at Glasgow about the year 1764 or 1765, inveut- 
ed that method of condensation, as we have seen, and as is proved 
from a concurrence of the most respectable testimony. Mr Gains- 
borough’s improvement, whatever it was, was posterior by more 
than twenty years. 

After the preceding article is concluded, Mr Gregory him- 
self gives an account of Mr. Prony’s statement, in his Archi- 
tecture Hydraulique; where the French author has ingeniously 
contrived to found, in. favour of Bettancourt, a kind of se- 
condary claim to the invention of the double steam engine ; 
and by devoting a considerable portion of one of the volumes 
_ of his elaborate and useful work to the description of the steam 
engines, which he states to have been designed by Bettancourt 
and executed by Messrs Perrier at Paris, he has succeeded in 
transferring to them, in the eyes of the greatest part of the 
continent, the credit of inventions which belong exclusively to 
Mr Watt. We should feel ourselves called upon to enlarge upon 
this article, did we not understand, from good auchority, that Mr 
Prony, sensible of the error into which he has beeu led by the as- 
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sertions of others, has expressed his desire and intention of repair- 
ing the injustice he has done to our countryman. 

The fact relative to Mr Bettancourt’s invention, we believe to 
be as follows. When that gentleman was in England some years 
ago, he had an opportunity of examining the engine at the Albion 
mills; and the principle of the engine was explained to him on 
the spot, either by Mr Watt or Mr Boulton. Considering how 
many men were occupied in the mill, and dependent = it, it 
was not to be expected that either of these gentlemen should re- 
quest the popeeee to stop the machine, merely that a stranger 
might gratify his curiosity by a minute inspection of the parts. Mr 
Bettencourt, therefore, saw the machine only at work ; but we do 
not believe that the concealment of any part of the structure was 
intended. In fact, there was nothing in the construction of the 
double engine, which should not have been evident, upom mere 
external inspection, to any one who understood Mr Watt’s single 
engines, which Mr Bettancourt had a full opportunity of doing, 
by examining that made by them for Messrs Perrier, and erect~ 
ed at Chaillot in the year 1779, to supply the city of Paris with 
water. ‘This, which was a single engine, has continued to work 
there ever since, and is minutely described by Mr Prony. The 
inspection of the parallel motion in the engine at the Albion mills, 
naturally suggested to Mr Bettancourt the notion of steam, by 
its elasticity, forcing the piston of the engine up as well as down, 
To an intelligent engineer, the means of producing this effect 
could not be long of presenting thems Ives, 

What Mr Gregory‘has said (p. 394) of Wolf’s engine, appears 
to us very unsatisfactory. We do not believe that Mr Watt ever 
said or thought what he is here stated to have done; which ap- 
pears to us totally inconsistent with all his experiments and in- 
ferences. 

Another point, which we conceive to be very improperly treat- 
ed by Mr Gregory himself in the work before us, is the contrive 
-ance of what 1s called the parallel motion in Mr Watt’s double 
engine. ‘This motion is brought about by forcing a bar, of a 
given length, to move so, that its two extremities shall be in the 
circumferences of two circles given in position, which circles 
have their convexities turned opposite ways, or towards one an- ‘ 
other. Ina bar so circumstanced, certain points may be found, 
which describe lines that, for a considerable extent, do not dif- 
fer sensibly from straight lines. Such a position is easily giv- 
en to the two circles, that the lines just mentioned shall be per-~ 
pendicular to the horizon; in consequence of which,- a bar or 
rod that is fixed at any of the points describing those lines, will 
be drawn perpendicularly up, and forced perpendicularly down, 
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as the pump rods are required to be in the engine with the double 
stroke, ‘This very ingenious and masterly contrivance was first 
employed in Mr Watt’s engines; and yet, in Mr Gregory’s arti- 
cle of Parallel Motions, the name of Mr Watt does not once oc- 
cur. We cannot but think that this is a remarkable instance of 
want of candour, and very unlike the treatment which one inge- 
nious man is bound to give to another. The article, too, may be 
accused of being superficial, as well as uncandid. Why was not 
the nature of the rectilineal motion, produced by this contrivance, 
more accurately explained? Why did not the author inform his 
readers, as his geometrical knowledge surely could not but enable 
him to do, that the line described by the points in the beam above 
mentioned, is not, strictly speaking, a straight line, but is the part 
in which a curve, of a high order, has a contrary flexure, and passes 
from being concave on one side to become concave on the opposite? 
Why did he.not explain in what manner the equation to this curve 
canbe found, and what are the practical inferences that might 
from thence be deduced? This would have been the more wor- 
thy of a mathematician, that the practical solution of the problem 
at present in use is purely tentative, and the result of an experi- 
mental, not of a geometrical construction, 

Concerning the principle which directed Mr Watt to the con- 
trivance of this motion, different representations have been given, 
One of these, supported by the authority of Prony, is, that he 
was led to it by the consideration of an instrument used for de. 
scribing a great variety of lines on paper, known by the name 
of Suardi’s pen. Now, we must say, that we cannot but consider 
this as extremely unlikely, and that we could not easily be brought 
to credit it, except on the direct testimony of Mr Watt himself. 
It is very true, that Suardi’s pen, if known to him, may have 
suggested the idea that it was possible to describe, by a con- 
tinued motion, certain curves, portions of which, where the cur- 
vature changes its direction, do not differ sensibly from straight 
lines. This, however, was not a piece of information very 
material to be received, or such as any man accustomed to 
the inspection of geometrical figures, could have any occasion to 

- look for from without. But the information to be obtained from 
Suardi’s pen, could go no further than this, when considered re- 
Jatively to the conditions under which the problem of the parallel 
motion was to be resolved in the steam engine. In Suardi’s instru- 
ment, the complication of wheels and pinions, and the consequent 
description of cycloids and epicycloids, may be continued with- 
out end. When any line whatever, therefore, is described by this in- 
strument, it is in ¢onsequence of a vast complication of motions, 
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such as Mr Watt, or any man working upon the scale that he did, 
and with the means he must employ, could have no power to 
imitate. ‘The complicated process of Suardi, if it could have had 
any effect, must have led an engineer to despair absolutely of 
describing similar lines by the few simple motions which he had 
it in his power to produce. Far from suggesting the means of 
overcoming the difficulties, it would have deterred him from any 
attempt to overcome them. 

We may conclude, therefore, with great probability, that it 
was not in this way that the discovery was made. ‘Lhere isa 
much more natural and more obvious view of the matter,.by 
which we are persuaded that Mr Watt was directed; but our 
conjecture has a defect, unpardonable, we believe, ia the eyes of 
our author and his friends ; it gives the whole merit of the con- 
trivance to Mr Watt himself. 

‘The reasoning we suppose to have passed in his mind, is the 
following. By means of the angular motion of the beam of the 
steam engine, it is easy to make any point move in the circum- 
ference of a circle with a reciprocating motion. If it is the end 
of a beam or bar which is made to move im this manner, the o- 
ther end of it may also be made to move in another circle, by fix- 
ing it with a joint, to a radius which has its other extremity fixed 
toa given point. We shall thus have a beam of a given length, 
moving up and down with its extremities in circles, which turn 
their convexity towards one another. Between these two extremi- 
ties, therefore, it should seem that there must be one point that will 
have the convexity of its path turned neither way, if one may 
speak so; that is to say, will be neither concave nor convex, but 
straight for a certain portion of its ascent and descent. ‘This was 
a simple view of the matter, such as much practice in the con- 
struction of machinery would very readily suggest to a man of 
ingenuity, used to reflect on the gradual transition by which 
all changes in the quantity, or direction of motion, are effect- 
ed. If, after taking this general view of the matter, he should 
make an appeal to a. geometrical construction, he would find 
his conjecture completely verified, and would soon perceive in 
what manner the data of the problem might be so varied as to 
give to the line described, whatever position was required. We 
are very fully convinced, that it was in this way that Mr Watt’s 
discovery was made; and we shall continue to believe so,’ till we 
have his own evidence for the contrary. It is certainly more pro- 
bable that he was guided by the simple and direct, though per- 
haps refined reasoning just mentioned, than by any thing so cir- 
cuitous and indirect as the study of a complicated machine, with 
which the thing to be found out ow remotely, if at all connected. 
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But, however the invention was suggested, it must on all hands 
be acknowledged, that it possesses as large a share of mechanical 
excellence as any single contrivance whatsoever; and does as 
much credit to the ingenuity of the inventor. 

On the whole, when we look back on what is here so impro- 
perly called a description of the steam engine, and which, in re- 
ality, is nothing else than a coarse and illiberal invective against 
the inventor, full of hints and surmises that cannot be supported, 
or of affirmations that can be completely disproved ;—though we 
can form some notion of the motives by which the author was 
actuated, we are utterly at a loss to discover those by which the 
editor was influenced, or to find out any argument by which 
he can justify his conduct. Had the memoir he has now chosen 
to give to the world contained any valuable and ‘new information, 
the manner, however clumsy and rade, might have been over- 
looked ; though the attempt to do injustice ought not, even on 
that account, to have been tolerated. But we can perceive no in- 
ducement whatever for the insertion of the memoir. Considered 
as a description of a mechanical contrivance, it is exceedingly de- 
fective ; its parts are ill arranged, and loosely connected ; the rea- 
sonings vague, and the information inaccurate ; so that it is in every 
thing a model of the taste, temper, and style which ought tare- 
fully to be avoided by any one who would explain the principles, 
or relate the history of improvements, whether in science or 
in art. 

The man who countenanees such illiberal proceedings, not on- 
ly injures an individual, but, in reality, does all he can to ob- 
struct the progress of those improvements which he professes to 
explain. It is of the utmost consequence to that progress, that 
every inventor should be as much as possible assured of the re- 
ward to which his discoveries naturally entitle him. In estimat- 
ing the extent of that reward, we must give the first place to 
the satisfaction a man feels from the exercise of his own inge- 
nuity, from the activity he exerts, and from the prospect of be- 
ing serviceable to mankind. ‘This greatest and most direct re- 
ward, which nature has inseparably connected with the exertions 
of genius, it is happily not.in the power of malignity or accident 
to disappoint. ‘The second branch of the reward, is the fame, the 
honour and reputation, to which invention in the sciences or the 
arts has a just claim. The emolument and wealth to which it 
may nr lead, comes only in the third place; and, with 
the men most likely to invent or to discover, will readily be post- 

ned to both the other two. 

These two last branches of the reward of merit, are not, 
like the first, necessarily or constantly secured to it. The ser 
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cond, indeed, is of peculiar delicacy, and easily affected by envy 
and misrepresentation, Of this, Mr Watt has experienced an a- 
bundant share; and there are certainly few men whose claims to 
originality have been subjected to so severe a trial, or established 
by so large a body ofslegal evidence. We rejoice that he is now 
in the possession of the ease and affluence to which the services 
he has rendered to his country, and to the world: at large, do so 
well entitle him. It is not the business of a friend of science ; 
of one interested only for truth and justice, to trouble the repose 
of an eminent man, retired from active life, and enjoying the 
fruits of a well earned and justly deserved reputation. 


Art. IV. Statement of the Proceedings of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, from July 9.to November 12., read at their 
General Meeting, held November 12. 1804. ' With an Appendix, 
containing the Plan of the Society, &c. §c. Se. London. 1804. 


An Address to the Public from the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, instituted in London 1802. Part the Second. _ Containing 
an Account of the Proceedings of the Society from its Original 
Institution. London. 1804. 


society, that holds out as its object the suppression of vice, 
must at first sight conciliate the favour of every respect- 
able person ; and. he who aioe to an institution, calculated ap- 
parently to do so much good, is bound to give very clear and sa- 
tisfactory reasons for his dissent from so popular an epinion. We 
certainly have, for 2 long time, had doubts of its utility; and now 
think ourselves called upon to state the grounds of our distrust. 
‘Though it were clear that individual informers are useful auxi- 
liaries to the administration of the laws, it would by np means 
foltow, that these informers should be allowed to combine,—to 
form themselves into a body,—to make a public purse;—and to 
prosecute under a common name. An informer, whether he is 
paid by the week, like the agents of this Society—or by the crime, 
as in common cases—is, in general,a man of very indifferent charae- 
ter. So much fraud and deception are necessary for carrying on 
his trade,—it is so odious to his fellow-subjects,—that no man of 
respectability will ever undertake it. It is evidently impossible.to 
sais such a character otherwise than odious. A man who receives’ 


weekly pay for prying into the transgressions of mankind, and 


bringing them to consequent punishment, will always be hated by 
f mankind ; 





i 
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mankind ; and the office must fall to the lot of some man 
of desperate fortunes and ambiguous character. The multi- 
plication, therefore, of such officers atid the extensive patron- 
age of such characters, may, by the management of large and o- 
pulent societies, become an evil nearly ag%gfeat as the evils they 
would suppress. The alarm which a pagiwate and disguised accus- 
er occasions in a neighbourhood, is knowrf't6 be prodigious, not 
only to the guilty, but to those who may be at once innecent, and 
ignorant, and timid. The destruction of social confidence is an- 
other evil, the consequence of information. An informer gets 
access to my house or family,—worms my secret out of me;— 
and then betrays me to the magistrate. Now, all these evils may 
be tolerated in a small degree, white, in a greater degree, they 
would be perfectly intolerable. Thirty or forty informéggijitoam- 
ing about the metropolis, may frighten the mass of offenders a 
little, and do some good: ten thousand informers would either 
create an insurrection, or totally destroy the confidence and cheer- 
fulness of private life. "Whatever may be said, therefore, of the 
single and insulated informer, it is quite a new question when we 
come to a corporation of informers, supported by large contribu- 
tions. The one may be a good, the other a very serious evil ; 
the one legal, the other wholly out of the contemplation of law,— 
which often, and very wisely, allows individuals to do, what it 
forbids to many oo assembled. 

H once combinations allowed for the suppression of vice, 
where are its limits to be? Its capital may as well consist of 
$00,000/. per annunt, as of a thousand : its numbers may increase 
from a thousand subscribers, which this society, it seems, had 
reached in its second year, totwenty thousand ; and, im that case, 
what accused person, of an inferior condition of life, would have 
the temerity to stand against such a society? ‘Their mandates 
would very soon be law ; and there is no compliance into which 
they might not frighten the common people, and the lower orders 
of tradésmen. ‘The idea of a society of gentlemen, calling them- 
selves an Association for the Suppression of Vice, would alarm 
any small offender, to a degree that would make him prefer any 
submission to any resistance. He would consider the very fact of 
being accused by them, as almost sufficient to ruin him. 

An individual accuser accuses at his own expense; and the 
risk he runs is a good security that the subject will not be harass- 
ed. by needless accusations,—a security which, of course, he can- 
not have against such a society as this, to whom pecuniary loss is 
an object of such little consequence. It must never be forgot- 
ten, that this is not a society for punishing people who have been 
found to transgress the law, but for accusing persons of trans- 

'  gressing 
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gressing the law ; and that, before trial, the accused person is to be 
considered as innocent, and is to have every fair chance of esta 
blishing his inn | He must be no common defendant, how- 
ever, who doe ontend against such a society with very fear- 
ful odds. ‘The best counselfengaged for his opponents,—great 
practice in the particula t and particular species of cause,—~ 
witnesses proven hacKmeyed in a court of justi¢e,—and an un; 
limited c@mmand of moemey.* It by no means follows, that the 
legislature, i in,allowing individuals to be informers, meant to sub- 
ject the accused person to the superior weight and power of such 
societies, ‘The very influence oF senate must have a considerable 
weight with thegury. Lord Dartmouth, Lord Radstock, and the 
Bishop of Durham, versus a Waktechspel| butcher ora publican |— 

r contest before a jury? It is not so even in London ; 

t it be in the country, where a society for the sup- 

Vice may consist of all the principal POTSORS, in the 
neighbourhood ? These societies ate now established in York, in 
Reading, and in many other large towns. Wherever this is ‘the 
ca$e, it is far from improbable that the same persons, at the Quar- 
ter or ‘Town sessions, may be both judges and accusers; and still 
more fatally so, if the offence is tried by a special jury. ‘This 
is already most notoriously the case in societies for the preserva- 
tionof game. They prosecute a poacher ;—the jury. is special ;— 
and the poor wretch is found guilty by the very same persons, 
who have accused him. 

If it is lawful for respectable men to combine for the purpose 
of turning informers, it is. lawful for the lowest and most despi- 
cable race of informers to do the same thing ; and then it is. quite 
clear that every species. of wickedness and extortion would: be 
the consequence. We, are rather surprised. that no, society of 
perjured attornies and fraudulent bankrupts has risen up in this 
metropolis for the suppression of vice. A chairman, deputy- 
chairman, subscriptions, and an annual sermon, would give great 
dignity to their proceedings; and they would soon begin to take 
some rank in the world, 

It is true that it is the duty of grand juries to inform agains 
vices but the law knows the probable number of grand j eee 
the times of their meeting, and the description of persons of 
whom they consist. Of voluntary societies it can know nothing, 
—their numbers, their wealth, or the character of their meinbers. 
It may therefore trust to a grand jury, what it would by no means 
trust to an unknown combination. A vast, distinction is to be 
made, too, between official duties and voluntary duties. The 
first are commonly carried on with calmness and moderation ; 
the latter often characterized, in their execution, by rash and in- 
temperate zeal. 


Yao: The 
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The present Society receives no members but those who are 
of the Church of England. As we are nowesarguing the ques- 
tion generally, we have a right to make a’ sition. It is 
equally free, therefore, upon genetahprincipleg} for a society of 
sectarians to combine, and exclude Members of the charch of 
England ; and the suppression of vic@mmay thus come in aid of 
Methodism, of Jacobinism, or of any set of principlesyshowever 
perilous, either to church or state. The present Society may 
perhaps consist of persons whose sentiments on these points are 
rational and respectable. Combinations however of this sort 
may give birth to something far different; and such a supposi- 
tion is the fair way of trying the question. 

We doubt if there be not some mischief in averting the fears 
and hopes of the people from the known and constitutedyautho- 
rities of the country to those self-created powers ;—a that 
punishes in the Strand,—another which rewards at Lloyd’s Coffee- 
House! If these things get to any great height, they throw an 
air of insignificance over those branches of the government to 
whom these cares properly devolve, and whose authority is by 
these means assisted, till it is superseded. It is dane that a 
project must necessarily be good, because it is intended for the aid 
of law and government. At this rate, there should be a society 
in aid of the government, for procuring intelligence from foreign 
parts, with accredited agents all over Europe. There should bea vo- 
luntary ene board, and a gratuitous victualling ofice. There 
should be aduplicate, in short, of every department of the state,— 
the one appointed by the King, and the other by itself. There 
should be a real Lord Glenbervie in the woods and forests,—and 
with him a monster, a voluntary Lord Glenbervie, serving with- 
out pay, and guiding gratis, with secret counsel, the axe of ‘/his 
prototype. If it be asked, who are the constituted authorities 
who are legally appointed to watch over morals, and whose func- 
tions the Society usurp? Our answer is, that there are-in Eng- 
land about 12,000 clergy, not unhandsomely paid for persuading 
the people, and about 4U00 justices, 30 grand juries, and 40,000 
constables, whose duty and whose inclination it is to compel 
them to do right. Under such circumstances, a voluntary moral 
society does indeed seem to be the purest result of volition ; for 
there certainly is not the smallest particle of necessity mingled 
with its existence. . 

It is hardly possible that a society for the suppression of vice 
can ever be kept within the bounds of good sense and moderation. 
If there are many members who have really become so from a 
feeling of duty, there will necessarily be some who enter the So- 
ciety to hide a bad character, and others whose object it is to re- 

commend 
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commend themselves to their betters by a sedulous and bustling 
inquisition into the immoralities of the public. ‘The loudest and 
noisiest suppr will always carry it against the more pru- 
dent part of the community; the most violent will be considered 
as the most moral ; and those who see the absurdity will, from 
the fear of being thought to encourage vice, be reluctant to op- 
pose it. 

It is of great importance to keep public opinion on the side of 
virtue. ‘To their authorized and legal correctors, mankind are, 
on common occasions, ready enough to submit; but there is 
something in the self-erection of a voluntary magistracy which 
creates so much disgust, that it almost renders vice popular, 
and puts the offence at a premium. We have no doubt bat 
that the immediate effect of a voluntary combination’ for the 
suppression of vice, is an involuntary combination im favour 
ef the vices to be suppresse°; and this is a very serious 
drawback from any good of which such societies may be the 
occasion; for the state of motals, at any one period, depends 
much more upon opinion, than law; and to bring odious and 
disgusting auxiliaries to the aid of virtue, is to do the utmost 
possible good to the cause of vice. We regret that mankind are 
as they are; and we sincerely wish, that the species at large 
were as completely devoid of every vice and infirmity, as the 
President, Vice-President, and Committee, of “the Suppressing 
Society; but, till they are thus regenerated, ‘it is of the greatest 
consequence to teach them virtue and religion in a manner which 
will not make them hate both the one and the other. © The great-: 
est delicacy is required in the application of violence to moral and 
religious sentiment. We forget, that the object is not, to pro- 
duce the outward compliance, but to raise up the inward feeling, 
which secures the outward compliance. You may drag men inte 
church by main force, aud prosecute them for buying a pot of beer, 
—and cut them off from the enjoyment of a leg of mutton ;—and 
you may do all this, till you make the common people hate Sun- 
day, and the clergy, and religion, and every thing which relates 
to such subjects. ‘There are many crimes, indeed, where 
sion cannot be waited for, and where the untaught feelings of all 
men go along with the violence of the law. . A robber and a mur- 
derer must be knocked on the head like mad dogs ; but we have no 
great opinion of the possibility of indicting men into piety, or of 
calling in the quarter-sessions to the aid of religion. You may 
produce outward conformity by these means ; but you are so far 
from producing (the only thing worth producing) the inward feel- 
ing, that you incur 2 great risk of giving birth toa totally opposite 
sentiment. 

The 
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The violent modes of making men good, just alluded to, have 
been resorted to at periods when the science of legislation was 
not so well understood as it now is; or when‘the manners of the 
age have been peculiarly gloomy or fanatical. The improved 
knowledge, and the improved temper of later times, push such 
laws into the back ground, and silently repeal th8m. A Sup- 
pres sing x Society, hunting every where bor penalty and informa- 
tion, has a direct tendency to revive ahtient ignorance and fanati~ 
cism,—and to reenact laws which, if ever they ought to have ex- 
»sted at all, were certainly calculated for a very different style of 
manners, anda verv different degree of information. ‘To compel 
men to go.to church under a penalty, appears to us to be abso- 
jutely absurd. The bitterest enemy of religion will necessarily 
be-that person who is driven to a compliance with its outward ce- 
remonies, by informers and justices of the peace. In the same 
manner, any constable who heat. another swear an oath, has a 
right to-seize him, and carry him before a magistrate, where he 
is to be fined so much for each execration. It is impossible to 
carry such, laws into execution ;. and it is lucky that it is impossi- 
ble,—for their execution would create au infinitely greater evil 
than it attempted to remedy. The common sense, and common 
feeling of mankind, if left to themselves, would silently repeal 
such laws; and it is one of the evils of these societies, that they 
render absurdity eternal, and ignorance indestructible. Do not 
let us be. misunderstood: upon the object to be accomplished, 
there can be but one opinion ;—it is only upon the means employ- 
ed, that there can be the slightest differénce of.sentiment. ‘To go 
to church is a duty of the greatest possible importance ; and on 
the blasphemy and vulgarity of swearing, there can be but one 
opinion. But such duties are not the objects of legislation ; they 
must be left to the general state of public sentiment ; which sen- 
timent must be influenced by example, by the exertions of the 
pulpit and the press, and, abovevall, by education. The fear of 
God can never be taught by constables, nor the pleasures of te- 
Jigion be learnt from a common informer. 

Beginning with the best intentions in the world, such societies 
must in all probability degenerate into a receptacle for every spe- 
cies of title-tattle, impertinence, and malice. Men, whose trade 
is rat-catching, love to catch rats; the bug destroyer seizes on 
his hug with delight ;.and the suppresser is gratified by finding 
his vice. ‘Phe last soon becomes a mere tradesman like the 
others; none of them moralize, or lament that their respective 
evils should exist in the world. ‘The public feeling is swallowed 
up in the pursuit of a daily occupation, and in the display of a 
sachnica I skill. Here, then, is a society of men, who invite ac» 

cusation, 
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cusation,—who receive it (almost unknown to themselves) with 

leasure,—and who, if they hate dulness and inoccupation, can 
hive very littte pleasure in the innocence of their fellow creatures. 
The natural consequence of all this is, that (beside that portion 
of rumour which every member contributes at the weekly meet- 
ing) their table must be covered with anonymous lies against. the 
characters of individuals. Every servant discharged from his 
master’s service,—every villain who hates-the man he has injured, 
every cowardly assassin of character,—now knows where his 
accusations will be received, and where they cannot fail to pro- 
duce some portion of the mischievous effects which he wishes. 
‘The very first step of such a Society should be, to declare, in the 
plainest manner, that they would never receive any anonymous 
accusation. This would be the only security to the public, that 
they were not degrading themselves into a receptacle for malice 
and falsehood. Such a declaration would inspire some species of 
confidence ; and make us believe that their object was neither the 
love of power, nor the gratification of uncharitable feelings, 
‘The Society for the Suppression, however, have done no such 
thing: ‘They request, indeed, the signature of the informers 
whom they invite; but they do not (as they ought) make that 
signature an indispensable condition. 

Nothing has disgusted us so much in the proceedings of this 
Society, as the controul which they exercise over the amusements 
of the Poor. One of the specious. titlés under which this legal 
meanness is gratified is, Prevention of cruelty to animals, 

Of cruelty to animals, let the reader take the following speci« 
mens. 

Running an iron hook in the intestines of an animal; present> 
ing this first animal to another as his food ; and then pulling this 
second creature up, and suspending him by the barb in his sto- 
mach. 

Riding a horse till he drops, in order to see an innocent animal 
torn to pieces by dogs. 

Keeping a poor animal upright for many weeks, to communi- 
cate a peculiar hardness to his flesh. 

Making deep incisions into the flesh of another animal, while 
living, in order to make the muscles more firm. 

Immersing another animal, while living, in hot water. 

Now we do fairly admit, that such abominable cruelties as these 
ate worthy of the interference of the law: and, that the Society 
should have punished them, cannot be matter of surprise to any 
feeling mind. But-stop, gentle reader! these cruelties are the 
cruelties of the Suppressing Committee, not of the poor. You 
must not think of punishing these.—The first of these cruelties 
passes under the pretty mame of angling ;—and therefore there 

can 
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ean be no harm in it—the more particularly as the President him- 
self has one of the best preserved trout streams in England.— 
The next is hunting ;—and as many of the Vice-Presidents and 
of the Committee hunt, it is not possible there can be any cruelty 
in hunting. * The next is, a process for making brawn ; a dish 
never tasted by the poor,—and therefore, not to be disturbed by 
indictment. The, fourth is the mode of crimping cod; and the 
fifth of boiling lobsters ;—all high-life cruelties, with which a 
justice of the peace has no business to meddle. The real thing 
which calls forth the sympathies, and harrows up the soul, is to see 
a number, of boisterous artisans baiting a bull, or a bear ;—not a 
savage hare, or a carnivorous stag,—but a poor, innocent, timid 
bear ;—not pursued by magistrates, and deputy-lieutenants, and 
men of education,—but by those who must necessarily seek their 
relaxation in noise and tumultuous merriment,—by men whose 
feélings are blunted, and whose understanding is wholly devoid 
of refinement. ‘The Society detail, with symptoms of great com- 
placency, their detection of a bear-baiting in Black-Boy Alley, 
Chick Lane, and the prosecution of the offenders before a magi- 
strate. It appears to us, that nothing can be more partial and 
unjust than this kind of proceedings. A man of ten thousand a 
ear may worry a fox as much as he pleases,—may encourage the 
breed of a mischievous animal on purpose to worry it; anda 
poor labourer is carried before a magistrate for paying sixpence 
to see an exhibition of courage between a dog and a bear!’ Any 
eruelty may be practised to gorge the stomachs of the rich,—none 
to enliven the holidays of the poor. We venerate those feelings 
which really protect creatures susceptible of pain, and incapable ef 
eomplaint. But heaven-born pity, now-a-days, calls for the income 
tax, and the court guide; and ascertains the rank and fortune of 
the tormentor before she weeps for the pain of the sufferer. It 
is astonishing how the natural feelings of mankind are distorted 
by false theories. Nothing can be more mischievous than to say, 
that the pain inflicted by the dog of a man of quality, is not 
(when the strength of the two animals is the same) equal to that 
produced 
* « How reasonable creatures’ (says the Society) ‘ can enjoy a 
pastime which is the cause of such sufferings to brute hiding or 
how they can consider themselves entitled, for their own amusement, 
ta stimulate those animals, by méans of the antipathies which Pro~. 
vidence has thought proper to place between them, to worry and 
tear, and often to destroy each other, it is difficult to conceive. So 
inhuman a practice, by a retribution peculiarly just, tends obviously 
to render the human character brutal and ferocious,’ &c. &ce. Ad- 
dress, p.71, 72. We take it for granted, that the reader sees clear- 
ly that no part of this description can possibly apply to the case of 
hunting. ° 
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produced by the cur of a butcher. Haller, in his Pathology, exe 
pressly says, that the animal bitten, knows no difference in the quality 
of the biting animaP’s master ; and it is now the universal opinion a- 
mong all enlightened men, that the misery of the brawnet would 
be very little diminished, if he could be made sensible that he 
was to be eaten up only by persons of the first fashion. ‘The con- 
trary supposition seems to us to be absolute nonsense; it is the 
desertion of the true Baconian philosophy, and the substitution 
of mere unsupported conjecture in its place. 

The trespass, however, which calls forth all the energies of a 
suppresser, ts the sound of a fiddle. That the common pecple are 
really enjoying themselves, is now beyond all doubt: and away 
rush Secretary, President, and Committee, to clap the cotillon in- 
to the Compter, and to bring back the life of the poor to its re- 
gular standard of decorous gloom. ‘The gambling houses of St 
James’s remain untouched. The peer ruins himself and his fa- 
mily with impunity ; while the Irish labourer is privately whipped 
for not making a better use of the excellent moral, and religions 
education which he has received in the days of his youth ! 

It isnot true, as urged by the Society, that the vices of the 
poor are carried on in houses of public resort, and those of the 
tich in their own houses. ‘The Society cannot be ignorant of the 
innumerable gambling houses resorted to by men of fashion. Is 
there one they have suppressed, or attempted to suppress ?—Can 
any thing be more despicable than such distinctions as these ? 
Those who make them, seem to have for other persons’ vices, all 
the rigour of the antient Puritans—without a particle of their ho- 
nesty, or their courage. ‘['é suppose that any society will ever 
attack the vices of people of fashion, is wholly out of the ques- 
tion. If the Society consisted of tradesmen, they would infallibly 
be turned off by the vicious customers whose pleasures they in- 
terrupted ; and what gentleman so fond of suppressing, as to 
soabele with the vices of good company, and inform against 
persons who were really genteel? He oe very well, that 
the consequence of such interference, would be a complete ex- 
clusion from elegant society; that the upper classes could not, 
and would not endure it , and that he must immediately lose his 
rank in the world, if his zeal subjected fashionable offenders te 
the slightest inconvenience from ‘the law. Nothing, therefore, 
remains, but to rage against the Sunday dinners of the poor, and 
to prevent a bricklayer’s labourers from losing, on the seventh day, 
that beard which has been augmenting the other six. We see at 
the head of this Society, the names of several noblemen, and of 
other persons moving in the fashionable world. Is it possible 
they can be ignorant of the innumerable offences against the law 
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and morality which are committed by their own acquaintances and 
connexions. Is there one single instance where they haye direc- 
ted the attention of the Society to this higher species of suppres- 
sion, and sacrificed men of cénsideration to that zeal for virtue, 
which watches so acutely over the vices of the poor? It would 
give us no-sort of pleasure to see a dutchess sent to the Poul- 
try Compter; but if we saw the Society flying at such high game, 
we should at least say they were honest and courageous, whatever 
judgment we might form of their good sense. At present they 
should denominate themselves a Society for suppressing the vices 
of persons whose income does not exceed 500/. per annum ; and 
then, to put all classes upon an equal feoting, there must be ano- 
ther society of barbers, butchers and bakers, to return to the 
higher classes that moral care, by which they are so highly be- 
nefited. 

To show how impossible it is to keep such societies within any 
kind of bounds, we shall quote a passage respecting circulating 
libraries from their proceedings. 

* Your Committee have good reasons for believing, that the circu: 
lation of their notices among the printsellers, warning them against 
the sale or exhibition of indecent representations, has produced, and 
continues to produce the best effects, 

‘ But they have to lament, that the extended establishments of cir- 
culating libraries, however useful they may be, in a variety of re- 
spects, to the easy and general diffusion of knowledge, are extremely 
injurious to morals and religion, by the indiscriminate admission 
which they give to works of a prurient and immoral nature. It is a 
toilsome task to any virtuous and enlightened mind, to wade through 
the catalogues of these collections, and much more to select such 
books from them as have only an apparent bad tendency. But your 
Committee being convinced that their attention ought to be direct- 
ed to those institutions which possess such powerful and numerous 
means of poisoning the minds of young persons, and especially of 
the female youth, have therefore begun to make some endeavours to- 
wards their better regulation.’ Statement of the Proceedings for 1804, 
p- 11, 12. 

In the same spirit, we see them writing to a country magistrate 
in Devonshire, respecting a wake advertised in the public papers. 
Nothing can be more presumptuous than such conduct, or pro- 
duce, in the minds of impartial men, a more decisive impression 
against the Society. 

-The natura} answer from the members of the Society (the only 
answer they ever have made to the enemies of their institution ) 
will be, that we are lovers of vice,—desirous of promoting inde- 
cency, of destroying the Sabbath, and of leaving mankind to the 
unrestrained gratification of their passiens. We have only yery 

calmly. 
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calmly to reply, that we are neither so stupid nor so wicked, as 
not to concur in every scheme, which has for its object the pre- 
servation of rational religion and sound morality ;—but the scheme 
must be well concerted,—and those who are to carry it into execu- 
tion must deserve ourconfidence, from their talents and their cha- 
racter. Upon religion and morals depends the happiness of man- 
kind ;—but the fortune of knaves and the power of fools is some- 
times made to rest on the sarhe apparent basis ; and we willnever 
(if we can help it) allow a rogue to get rich, or a blockhead to get 
powerful, undet the sanction of these awful words. We do not 
by any means intend to apply these contemptuous epithets to the 
Society for the Suppression. ‘That there are among their number 
some very odious hypocrites, is not impossible ; that many men 
who believe they come there from the love of virtue, do really 
join the Society from the love of power, we do not doubt : but we 
see no feason to doubt that the great mass of subscribers consist of 
persons who have very sincere intentions of doing good. That 
they have, in some instances, done a great deal of good, we ad- 
mit with the greatest pleasute. We believe, that in the hands of 
truly honest, intrepid, and above all, discreet mien, such a s0- 
ciety might become a valuable institution, improve in some de- 
gree the public morals, and increase the public happiness, So 
many qualities, however, are required to carry it on well,—the 
temptations to absurdity and impertinence are so very great,;—that 
we despair of ever seeing our wishes upon this subject realized. 
In the present instance, our object has been, to suppress the arro- 
gance of suppressers,—to keep them within due boiands,—to. 
show them, that to do good requires a little more talent and re- 
flection than they are aware of,—and, above all, to impress upon 
them, that true zeal for virtue knows no distinction between the 
rich and the poor; and that the cowardly and the mean can never 
be the true friends of morality, and the promoters of human hap- 
piness. If they attend to these rough doctrines, they will ever 
find in the writers of this Journal their warmest admirers, and 
their most sincere advocates and friends, 


Art. V. Letters from a late Emiment Prelate to one of his 
Friends, Ato. pp. 350. Kidderminster, 1808. 


ARBURTON, we think, was the last of our great divines— 
the last, perhaps, of any profession who united profound 
Jearning with great. powers, of understanding, and, along with 
yagt and varied stores of acquired knowledge, possessed energy 

of 
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ef mind enough to wield.them with ease and activity. The days 
of the Cudworths and Barrows—the Hookers and Taylors; are 
gone by. Among the other divisions of intellectual labour to 
which the progress of society has given birth, the business of rea- 
soning, and the business of collecting knowledge, have been, in 
‘a great measure, put into separate hands. Our scholars are now 
little else than pedants, and antiquaries, and grammarians,—who 
have never exercised any facnlon hat memory ; and our reasoners 
ate, for the most part, but slenderly provided with learning; or, 
at any rate, make but a slender use of it in their reasoning. Of 
the two, the reasoners are by far the best off; and, upon many 
subjects, have really profited by the separation. Argument from 
authority is, in general, the weakest and the most tedious of all 
arguments ; and learning, we are inclined to believe, has more 
frequently played the part of a bully than of a fair auxiliary ; and 
been oftener used to frighten people, than to convince them,—to 
dazzle and overawe, rather than to guide and enlighten. A mo- 
dern writer would not, if he could, reason as Barrow and Cud- 
worth often reason ; and every readér, even of Warburton, must 
have felt that his learning often encumbers rather than assists his 
progress, and, like shining armour, adds more to his terrors than 
to his strength. The true theory of this separation may be, there- 
fore, that scholars who are capable of reasoning, have ceased to 
make a parade of their scholarship ; while those, who have no- 
thing else, must continue to set it forward—just as gentlemen 
now-a-days keep their gold in their pockets, instead of wearing 
it on their clothes—while the fashion of laced suits still prevails 
among their domestics. ‘There are individuals, however, who 
think that a man of rank looks most dignified in cut velvet and 
embrowery, and that one who is not a gentleman can now coun- 
terfeit that appearance a little too easily. We do not presume to 
settle so weighty a dispute ;—-we only take the liberty of observ- 
ing, that Warburton lived to see the fashion go out; and was al- 
most the last native gentleman who appeared in a full trimmed 
eoat. 

He was not only the last of our reasoning scholars, but the 
fast also, we think, of our powerful polemics. ‘This breed too, 
we take it, is extinct ;—and we are not sorry for it. ‘Those mefi 
cannet be much regreted, who, instead of applying their great 
and active faculties im making their fellows better or wiser, or in 
promoting mutual kindness and cordiality among all the virtuous 
and enlightened, wasted their days im wrangling upon idle theo- 
ries, and m applying, to the speculative errors of their equals in 
talents. and in virtue, those terms of apgry reprobation which 
should be reserved for vice and malignity. In neither of these 
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eharacters, therefore, can we seriously lament that Warburton i is 
not likely to have any successor. 

The truth is, that this extraordinary person was a Giant in li- 
terature—with many of the vices of the Gigantic character. 
Strong as he was, his excessive pride and overweening vanity, 
were perpetually engaging him in enterprises which he could not 
accomplish ; while such was his intolerable arrogance towards 
his opponents, and his insolence towards those whom he reckon- 
ed as his inferiors, that he made himself very generally and deserv- 
edly odious, and ended by doing considerable injury to the cause 
which he intended to support. The novelty and the boldness of 
his manner—the resentment of his antagonists—and the conster- 
nation of his friends, insured him a considerable share of public 
attention at the beginning ; but such was the repulsion of his mo- 
ral qualities as a writer, and the fundamental unsoundness of most 
of his speculations, that he no sooner ceased to write, than he 
ceased to be read or inquired after,—and lived to see those erudite 
volumes fairly laid on the shelf, which he fondly expected to car- 
ry down a growing fame to posterity. 

The history of Warburton, indeed, is uncommonly curious; 
and his fate instructive. He was bred an attorney at Newark ; 
and probably derived, from his early practice in that capacitys 
that love of controversy, and that habit of scurrility, for which 
he was afterwards distinguished. His first literary associates were 
some of the heroes of the Dunciad ; and his first literary adventuré 
the publication of some poems, which well entitled him to-a»placé 
among those worthies. He helped * pilfering ‘Tibbalds’ to. some 
notes upon Shakespeare, and spoke contemptuously of Mr Pope’s 

talents, and severely of his morals, in his letters to Concannen. 
He then hired his pen to prepare a volume on the Jurisdiction of 
the Court of Chancery; and having now entered the church, 

made a more successful endeavour to magnify his profession, and 
to attract notice to himself by the publication of his once famous 
book on * ‘the Alliance between Church and State,’ in which all 
the presumption and ambition of his nature was’ first made ma» 
nifest. 

By this time he seems to have passed over from the party of 
the Dunces to that of Pope s ‘and proclaimed his conversion pret- 
ty abruptly, by writing an elaborate defence of the:Essay on Man, 
from some imputations which had been throwmen its theology and 
morality. Pope received the services of this voluntary champion 
with great gratitude; and Warburton having now discovered 
that he was not only a great poet, but a very honest man; ‘com 
tinued to cultivate his friendship with great assiduity, and with 
very notable.success ; for Pope introduced him to Mr Murray, who 
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made him preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, and to Mr Allen of Prior- 
Park, who gave him his niece in marriage,—obtained a bishopric 
for him,—and left him his whole estate. In the mean time, he 
published his ‘ Divine Legation of Moses,’—the most learned, 
most arrogant, and most absurd work, which has been produced 
in England for a century ;—and his editions of Pope, and of 
Shakespeare, in which he was scarcely less outrageous and fan- 
tastical. He replied to some of his answerers in a style full of 
imsolence and brutal scurrility; and not only poured out the 
most tremendous abuse on the infidelities of Bolingbroke and 
Hume, but found occasion to quarrel with Drs Middleton, Lowth, 
Jortin, Leland, and indeed almost every name distinguished for 
piety and learning in England. At the same time, he indited 
the most highflown adulation to Lord Chesterfield, and contrived 
to keep himself in the good graces of Lord Mansfield and Lord 
Hardwicke ;—while, in the midst of affluence and honours, he 
was continually exclaiming against the barbarity of the age in re- 
warding genius sg frugally, and in not calling in the aid of the 
civil magistrate to put down fanaticism and infidelity: The pub- 
lic, however, at last, grew weary of these blustering novelties. 
The bishop, as old age stole upon him, began to doze in his 


mitre; and though Dr Richard Hurd, with the true spirit of an 


underling, persisted in keeping up the petty traffic of reciprocal 
encomiums, yet Warburton was lost to the public long before 
he sunk into dotage, and lay dead as an author for many years of 
his natural existence. 

We have imputed this rapid decline of his reputation, partly 
to the unsoundness of his general speculations, and chiefly to the 
offensiveness of his manner. The fact is admitted even by those 
who pretend to regret it; and, whatever Dr Hurd may have 
thought, it must have had other causes than the decay of public 
virtue and taste. ; 

In faé&t, when we look quietly and foberly over the vehement 
and impofing treatifes of Warburton, it is fcarcely poflible not 
to perceive, that almoft every thing that is original in his doc- 
trine or propofitions is erroneous ; and that his great gifts of learn- 
ing and argumentation have been beftowed on a vain attempt to 
give currency to untenable paradoxes, His powers and his {kill m 
controverfy may indeed conceal, from a carelefs reader, the radi- 
calfallacy of his reafoning ; and as, in the courfe of the argu- 
ment, he frequently has the better of his adverfaries upon inci- 
dental and collateral topics, and never fails to make his triumph 
refound over the whole field of battle, it is eafy to underftand 
how he fhould, for a while, have got the credit of a victory, which 
is now generally adjudged to his opponents. The object “< the 
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Divine Legation,’ ‘for inftance, is to » that the mifion of 
Mofes was certainly from God,—becaule his fyftem is the only one 
which does not teach the doctrine of a future ftate of rewards and 
punithments! And the obje& of ‘ the Alliance’ is to thow; 
that the church (that is, as he explains it, all the adherents of the 
church of England) is entitled to a legal establishment, and the 
—— of a test law,—becaufe it conftitutes a separate society 
‘om that which is concerned in the civil government, and, being 
equally fovereign and independent, is therefore entitled to treat 
with it on a footing of perfect equality. The fixth book of Virgil, 
we are told, in like manner, contains merely the defcription of 
the myfteries of Eleufis ; and the baduefs of the New Teftament 
Greek is a conclufive proof of the eloquence and infpiration of 
its authors. Thefe fancies, it appears to us, require no refutation ; 
and, dazzled and aftonifhed as we are at the rich and variegated 
tiflue of learning and argument with which their author has in- 
vefted their extravagance, we conceive that no man of a found 
and plain underftanding can ever miftake them for truths, or wa- 
ver, in the leaft degree, from the conviction which his own tfe- 
flection muft afford of their abfurdity. 
The cafe is very nearly the fame with his fubordinate 
peupetiions, which, in fo far as they are original, are all brought 
orward with the parade of great difcoveries, and yet appear to us 
among the moft futile and erroneous of modern fpeculations. We 
are tempted to mention two, which we think we have feen re- 
ferred to by later writers with fome degree of 2 ion, and 
which, at any rate, make a capital figure in all the fundamental 
philofophy of Warburton. The one relates to the seceflary im- 
perfection of human laws, as dealing in punifhments only, and 
not in rewards alfo. ‘The other concerns his notion of the ulti- 
mate foundation of moral obligation. 
The very bafis of his argument for the neceflity of the dodtrine of 
a future ftate. to the well-being of fociety, is, that, by human laws, 
the condug of men is onpreaes by the fear of puni and 
not excited by the hope of reward. Both thefe i however, 
he contends, are neceffary te te our actions,and keep the world 
in order; and therefore, legi not finding rewards in this 
world, have always been obliged to conne@ it with a future world, 
in which they have held out that they would be beftowed on ail 
defervers. It is {carcely poflible, we believe, to put this im- 
portant do¢trine on a more injudicieus foundation; and if this 
were the only ground either for believing or inculcating the doc- 
trine of a future ftate, we fhould tremble at the advantages which 
the infidel would have in the conteft. We fhall not detain our 
readers longer, than juft to poigt out three obvious fallagies in “ 
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the ‘moft vaunted and confident, perhaps, of all the Warburtonian 
dogmata. In the frst place, it is obvious that disorders in fociety 
ean fearcely be faid to be prevented by the hope of future rewards. 
‘The proper ufe of that doétrine is, not to reprefs vice, but to con- 
fole afflition. Vice and diforder are quelled by the dread of fu- 
ture punifhment. ‘The defpondency and diftrefs that are foothed 
by the profpect of future blifs, are not disorders within the pur- 
view of the legiflator. In the second place, it is obvioufly not 
true that human laws are: necessarily deficient in the article of 
providing rewards. In many inftances, their ena€tments have 
this direct objeét ; and it is obvious, that if it was thought effen- 
tial to the well-being of fociety, they might reward as often as 
they punith. But, inthe third place, the whole argument pro- 
ceeds upon a grofs and unaccountable mifapprehenfion of the nature 
and object of legiflation ;—a very brief explanation of whichwwill 
fhow, ‘both that the temporal rewards of virtue are juft as fure as 
the teniporal punifhments of vice, and at the fame time explain 
why'the law hgs fo feldom interfered to enforce the former. 
The law arofe from human feelings and notions of juftice; and 
thofe feelings and notions were, of courfe, before the law. The 
natural and neceflary efte&t of kind and virtuous conduct is, to 
excite love, gratitude, and benevolence ;—the effect of injury and - 
vice is to excite refentment, anger, and revenge. While there 
was no law and no magiftrate, men muft have acted upon thofe 
feelings, and acted upon them in their whole extent. He who 
rendered kindnefs, received kindnefs ; and he who inflicted pain 
and faffering, was fooner or later overtaken by retorted pain and 
fuffeting. Virtue was rewarded therefore, and vice punithed, at 
all'times ; and both, we muft fuppofe, in the fame meafure and 
degree. The reward of virtue, however, produced no difturb- 
ance or diforder ; and, after fociety fubmitted to regulation, was 
fafely left in the hands of gratitude and fympathetic kindnefs. 
Kt was otherwife with the punifhment of vice. Refentment and 
revenge tended always to a dangerous excefs,—were liable to be 
afflumed as the pretext for unprovoked aggreffion,—and, at all e- 
vents, had a tendency to reproduce revenge and refentment, in an 
interminable feries of violence and outrage. The law, therefore, 
took this duty into its own hands. It did not invent, or impofe 
for the firft time, ‘that fan€tion of punifhment which was coeval 
with vice and witty fociety, and .is implied, indeed, in the very 
notion of injury :—it only transferred the right of applying it from 
the injuted individual to the public ; and tempered its application 
by more impartial and extenfive views of the circumftances’ of 
the delinquency. But if the punifhment of vice be not ultimate- 
ly derived from law, neither is the reward of virtue ; and although 
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human paffions made it neceflary for law to undertake the regula. 
tion of that punifhment, it evidently would not add to its perfec- 
tion, to make it alfo the diftributer of rewards, unlefs it could 
be fhown, that a fimilar diforder was likely to arife from leaving 
thefe to the individuals affefted. It is obvious, howevet, not on- 
ly that there is no likelihood of fuch a diforder, but thatfuch an 
interference would be abfurd and impra€ticable. It is true, there- 
fore, that human laws do in general provide punifhments only, 
and not rewards ; but it is not true, that they are, on this account, 
imperfect or defective, or that human conduct is not, a¢iually re- 
gulated by the love of happinefs, as muchas by the dread of»fuf- 
fering. ‘The doctrine of a future ftate adds, no,doubt, prodigi- 
oufly to both thefe motives; but it is a rath, a prefumptuous, and, 
we think, a moft fhortfighted and narrow view of the eafe, to fup- 
pofe, that it is chiefly the impoflibility of rewarding virtueon earth, 
that has led legiflators to fecure the peace of fociety, by referring 
it for its recompenfe to Heaven. 

The other dogma to which we alluded, i¢ advanced: with equal 
confidence and pretension; and is, if possible, still more shallow 
and erroneous. Speculative moralists had been formerly ¢ontent- 
ed with referring moral obligation, either to a moral sense, or te 
a perception of utility ;—Warburton, without much ceremony, 
put both these together: But his grand discovery.is, that even 
this tie is not strong enough; and that the idea of moral,obliga- 
tion is altogether incomplete and imperfect, unless it be made.to 
rest also on the will of a superior. ‘There is no; point in allhis 
philosophy, of which he is more vain than of this pretended diseo- 
very ; and he speaks of it, we are persuaded, twenty times, with- 
out once suspecting the gross fallacy which it involves. ‘Phe fal- 
lacy is not, however, in stating an erroneous proposition—-for it 
is certainly true, that the command:of a superior will generall y.con- 
stitute an obligation : it lies altogether in supposing that this.is.a 
separate or additional ground of -obijigation,—and in not seeing 
that this vaunted discovery of a third principle for the foundation 
of morality, was in fact nothing but an individual instance or ex- 
emplification of the principleof utility. Why are we bound.by 
the will of a superior ?—evidently foreno other reason), thambe- 
cause superiority implies a power to affect our happiness; ‘and the 
expression of will assures us, that our happimess will be affeeted 
by our disobedience. An obligation is something which con- 
strains or induces us to act ;—but there neither is nor can be-any 
other motive for the actions of rational and sentient beings, ‘than 
the love of happiness. It is the desire of happiness--welkyor ill 
understood—seen widely or narrowly,—that necessarily digtates 
all our actions, and is at the bottom of allour conceptions of 
Z3 : morality 
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morality or duty: and the will of a superior can only constitute a 
ground of obligation, by connecting itself with this single and 
universal agent. If it were possible to disjoin the idea of our own 
happiness or suffering from the idea of a superior, it is obvious, 
that we should no longer be under any obligation’ to conform to 
the will of that superior. If we should be equally secure of hap- 
piness—in mind and in body—in time and in eternity, by dis- 
obeying his will, as by complying with it, it is evidently altoge- 
ther inconceivable, that the expression of that will should impose 
any obligation upon us: and although it be true that we cannot 
—~ such a case, it is not the less a fallacy to represent the 
will of a superior as a third and additional ground of obligation, 
newly discovered by this author, and superadded to the old prin- 
ciple of a regard to happiness, or utility. We take these instances 
of the general unsoundness of all Warburton’s peculiar doctrines, 
from topics on which he is generally supposed to have been less 
extravagant than on any other. ‘Those who wish to know his 
feats in criticism, may be referred to the Canons of Mr Edwards ; 
and those who admire the originality of his Dissertation on the 
Mysteries, are recommended to look into the Zleusis of Meur- 
sius. 

Speculations like these could never be popular; and were not 
likely to attract the attention, even of the studious, longer than 
their novelty, and the glare of erudition and originality which 
was thrown around them, protected them from deliberate consi- 
deration. But the real cause of the public alienation from the 
works of this writer, is undoubtedly to be found in the revolting 
arrogance of his general manner, and the offensive coarseness of 
his controversial invectives. ‘These, we think, must be confessed 
to be somewhat worse than mere error in reasoning, or extrava- 
gance in theory. They are not only offences of the first magni- 
tude against good taste and good manners, but are likely to be at- 
tended with pernicious consequences in matters of much higher 
importance. Though there is no reason, we think, to doubt of 
the sincerity of this reverend person’s abhorrence for vice and ine 
fidelity, we are seriously of opinion, that his writings have been 
substantially prejudicial to the cause of religion and morali- 
ty; and that it is fortunate for both, that they have now fallen 
into general oblivion. 

They have produced, in the first place, all the mischief of a 
conspicuous, and, in some sense, a successful example of genius 
and learning, associated with insolence, intolerance, and habitual 
contumely and outrage. All men who are engaged in controver, 
sy are apt enough to be abusive and insulting,—and clergymen, 
perhaps, rather more apt than others, It is an intellectual wars 
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fare, in which it is natural, we suspect, to be ferocious, unjust, 
and unsparing : but experience and civilization have tempered this 
vehemence, by gentler and more generous maxims,—~and intro- 
duced a law of honourable hostility, by which the fiercer ele- 
ments of our nature are mastefed and controuled. No greater 
evil, perhaps, can be imagined, than the violation of this law 
from any quarter of influence and reputation ;—yet the Warbur- 
tonians may be said to have done their endeavour to introduce the 
use of poisoned weapons, and to abolish the practice of giving 
quarter in the fields of controversy. Fortunately, their example 
has not been generally followed ; and the sect itself, though 
graced with mitres, and other trophies of worldly success, has 
perished, we think, in consequence of the experiment. 

A second, and perhaps a still more fermidable mischief, arose 
from the discredit which was brought an the priesthood, and in- 
deed upon religion in general, by this interchange of opprobrious 
and insulting accusations among its ministers. If the ablse was 
justifiable, then the church itself gave shelter t@ folly and wicked- 
ness, at least as great as was to be found under the banners of 
infidelity ;—if it was not justifiable, then it was apparent, that the 
abuse of these holy men was no proof of demerit in those against 
whom it was directed; and the wnbelievers, of course, were fur- 
nished with an objection to the sincerity of those invectives of 
which they themselves were the objects. 

This applies to those indecent expressions of violence and con- 
tempt, in which Warburton and his followers were accustomed 
to indulge, when speaking of their christian and clerical oppon- 
ents. But the greatest evil.of all, we think, arose from the in- 
temperance, coarseness and acrimony of their remarks, even on 
those who were enemies to revelation. ‘There is, in all well con- 
stituted minds, a natural feeling of indulgence towards those er- 
rors of opinion, to which, fram the infirmity of human reason, 
all men are liable, and of compassion for those whose errors have 
endangered their happiness. It must be the natural tendency of 
all candid and liberal persons, therefore, to regard unbelievers 
with pity, and to reason with them with mildness and forbear- 
ance. Infidel writers, we conceive, may generally be allowed to 
be actual unbelievers; for it is difficult to imagine what o- 
ther motive than a sincere persuasion of the truth of their opi- 
nions, could induce them to become objects of horror to the 
respectable part of any community by their disclosure. From 
what vices of the heart, or from what defects in the understand. 
ing, their unbelief may have originated, it may not always be 
easy to determine ; but it seems obvious that, for the unbelief it- 
self, they are rather to be pitied than reviled; and that the moge 
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effectual way of persuading the public that their opinions are re- 
futed out of a regard to human happiness, is to treat. their 
“authors (whose happiness is most in danger) with some small de- 
‘gree of liberality and gentleness. It is also pretty generally tak- 
en for granted, that a very angry disputant is usually in the 
wrong ; that it is not a sign of much confidence in the argument, 
‘to take advantage of the unpopularity or legal danger of the op- 
posite doctrine ; and that, when an unsuccessful and unfair at- 
temipt is made to discredit the general ability or personal worth 
of an antagonist, no great reliance is understood to be placed on 
the argument by which he may be lawfully opposed. 

It is needless to apply these observations to the case of the 
Warburtonian controversies. ‘There is no man, we believe, how- 
ever he may be convinced of the fallacy and danger of the prin- 
ciples maintained by Lord Bolingbroke, by Voltaire, or by Hume, 
who has not felt indignation and disgust at the brutal violence, 
the affected contempt, and the flagrant unfairness with which 
they are treated by this learned author,—who has not, for a mo- 
ment, taken part with them against so ferocious and insulting an 
opponent, and wished for the mortification and chastisement of 
the advocate, even while impressed with the greatest veneration 
for the’ cause. We contemplate this scene of orthodox fury, in 
short, with something of the same emotions with which we should 
see a heretic subjected to the torture, or a freethinker led out to 
the stake by a zealous inquisitor. If this, however, be the effect 
of such illiberal violence, even on those whose principles are 
settled, and whose faith is confirmed by habit and reflection, the 
consequences must obviously be infinitely more pernicious for 
those whose notions of religion are still unformed and -imma- 
ture, and whose minds are open to all plausible and liberal im- 
pressions. ‘uke the case, for instance, of a young man, who 
has been delighted with the eloquence of Bolingbroke, and 
the sagacity and ingenuity of Hume ;—who knows, moreover, 
that the one lived in intimacy with Pope and Swift, and almost 
all the worthy and eminent persons of his time ;—and that the 
other was the cordial friend of Robertson and Blair, and was ir- 
reproachably correct and amiable in every relation of life ;—and 
who, perceiving with alarm the tendency of some of their specu- 
lations, applies to Warburton for an antidote to the poison he 
may have imbibed, In’ Warburton he will then read that Bo- 
dingbroke was a paltry driveller—Voltaire a pitiable scoundrel— 
afid Hume a pany dialectician, who ought to be set on the pil- 
fory, and whose heart was as base and corrupt as his understanding 
is contemptible! Now, what, we would ask any man of common 
candour and observation, is the effect which is likely to be pro- 
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duced on the mind of any ingenuous and able young man by this 
style of confutation? Infallibly to make him take part with the 
reviled and insulted literati, —to throw aside the right reverend 
confuter with contempt and disgust,—and most probably to. con- 
ceive a fatal prejudice against the cause of religion itself, thus 
unhappily associated with coarse and ignoble scurrility.. He must 
know to a certainty, in the first place, that the contempt of. the 
orthodox champion is either affected, or proceeds from most 
gross ignorance and incapacity ;—since the abilities of the reviled 
writers is proved, not only by his own. feeling and. experience, 
but by the suffrage of the public and of all men of intelligence, 
He must think, in the second place, that the imputations on 
their moral worth are false and calumnious, both from the fact of 
their long friendship with the purest and most exalted characters 
of their age, and from the obvious irrelevancy of this topic in a 
fair refutation of their errors ;—and then, applying the. ordinary 
maxims by which we judge of a disputant’s cause, from his tem- 
per and his fairness, he disables both the judgment and the: can- 
dour of his instructor, and conceives a strong prejudice in favour 
of the cause which has been attacked in a manner so unwarrant- 
able. 

We have had occasion, oftener than once, to trace an effect 
like this, from this fierce and overbearing aspect of orthodoxy ;— 
and we appeal to the judg..: of all our readers, whether it; be 
not the very effeet which i !culated to produce on all youth- 
ful minds of the least strength and originality. It 4s toisuch pee 
sons, however, and to such on!y, ‘that the refutation of infidel 
writers ought to be addressed. ‘here is no need to write books 
against Hume and Voltaire for the use of the learned: and ortho- 
dox part of the English clergy. Such works are necessarily sup- 
posed to be intended for the benefit of young persons, who have 
either contracted some partiality for these seductive ‘writers, ‘or 
are otherwise in danger of being misled by them. It is to be pre- 
sumed, therefore, that they know and admire their teal excellen- 
ces ;—and it might consequently be inferred, that they \will not 
listen with peculiar complacency to a refutation of their errors, 
which sets out with a torrent of illiberal and unjustabuse of their 
talents and characters. 

We are convinced, therefore, that the bullying and abusive 
tone of the Warburtonian school, even in its conténtion with in- 
fidels, has done more harm to the cause of religion, and alienat- 
ed more youthful and aspiring minds from the true faith, than 
any other error into which zeal has ever betrayed ‘orthodoxy. It 

aay afk rd a sort of vindictive delight to the zealots who stand 
in no need of the instruction of which it should be the vehicle ; 
but it will, to a certainty, revolt and disgust all those to whom 
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that instruction was necessary,—enlist all the generous feelings of 
their nature on the side of infidelity,—and make piety and reason 
itself appear like prejudice and bigotry. We think it fortunate, 
therefore, upon the whole, that the controversial writings of War- 
burton are already sunk in oblivion,—since, even if we thought 
more highly than we do of the substantial merit of his arguments, 
we should still be of opinion that they were likely to do more 
mischief than the greater part of the sophistries which it was 
their professed object to counteract and discredit. 

These desultory observations have carried us so completely a- 
way from the book, by the title of which they were suggested, 
that we have forgotten to announce to our readers, that it contains 
a series of familiar letters, addressed by Warburton to Doctor 
{afterwards Bishop) Hurd, from the year 1749, when their ac- 

uaintance commenced, down to 1776, when the increasing in- 

rmities of the former put a stop to the correspondence. Some 
little use was made of these letters in the life of his friend, 
which Bishop Hurd published, after a very long delay, in 1794; 
but the treasure was hoarded up, in the main, till the death of that 
prelate; soon after which, the present volume was prepared for 
publication, in obedience to the following intimation prefixed to 
the original collection, and now printed in the front of the book. 

* These letters give so true a picture of the writer’s character, 
and are, besides, so worthy of him in all respects (I mean, if the 
reader can forgive the playfulness of his wit in some instances, and 
the partiality of his friendship in many more), that, in honour of 
his memory, I would have them published after my death, and the 
profits arising from the sale of them, applied to the benefit of the 
Worcester Infirmary. ’ 

The tenor of this note, as well as the name and the memory. 
ef Warburton, excited in us no small curiosity to peruse the col- 
lection; and, for a moment, we entertained the hope of finding 
this intractable and usurping author softened down, in the simple 
intercourse of private life, to something of a more amiable and 
engaging form: and when we found his right reverend corre- 
spondent speaking of the playfulness of his wit, and the partial- 
ity of his friendships, we almost persuaded ourselves, that we 
should find, in these letters, not only many traits of domestic 
tenderness and cordiality, but also some expressions of regret for 
the asperities with which, in the heat and the elation of contro- 
versy, he had insulted all who were opposed to him. It seemed 
natural, too, to expect, that along with the confessions of an au- 
thor’s vanity, we should meet with some reflections on his own 
good fortune, and some expressions of contentment and gratitude 
for the honours and dignities which had been heaped upon him. 
In 
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In all this, however, we have been painfully disappointed. The 
arrogance and irritability of Warburton was never more conspicu- 
ous than in these Letters,—nor his intolerance of opposition, and 
his preposterous estimate of his own merit and importance, ‘There 
is some wit—good and bad—scattered through them ; and diverse 
fragments of criticism: but the staple of the correspondence is 
his own praise, and that of his friend, whom he magnifies and 
exalts, indeed, in a way that is very diverting. To him, and 
his other dependants and admirers, and their patrons, he is 
kind and complimentary to excess; but all the rest of the world 
he regards with contempt and indifference. The age is a good 
age or a bad age, according as it applauds or neglects the Divine 
Legation and the Commentary on Horace. ‘Those who write a- 
gainst these works are knaves and drivellers,—and will meet with 
their reward in the contempt of another generation, and the tor- 
tures of another world !—Bishoprics and Chancellorships, on the 
other hand, are too little for those who extol or defend them ; and 
Government is reviled for leaving the press open to Bolingbroke, 
and tacitly blamed for not setting Mr Hume on the pillory. 

The natural connexion of the subject with the general remarks 
which we have already premised, leads us to begin our extracts 
with a few specimens of that savage asperity towards Christians 
and Philosophers, upon which we have felt ourselves called on to 
pass so decided a sentence of reprobation. In a letter, dated in 
3749, we have the following passage about Mr Hume. 

* I am strongly tempted, too, to have a stroke at Hume in part- 
ing. He is the author of a little book, called Philosophical Essays ; 
in one part of which he argues against the being of a God, and in 
another (very needlessly you will say) against the possibility of mi. 
racles. He has crowned the liberty of the press. And yet he has a con- 
siderable post under the Government. I have a great mind to do jus- 
tice on his arguments against miracles, which I think might be done 
in few words. But does he deserve notice? Is he known amongst 
you? Pray answer me these questions ; for if his own weight keeps 
him down, J should be sorry to contribute to his advancement to any 
place but the pillory.’ p. 11. 

In another place, he is pleased to say, under date of 1757, 
when Mr Hume’s reputation for goodness, as well as genius, was 
fully established— 

‘ There is an epidemic madness amongst us ; to-day we burn with 
the feverish heat of Superstition ; to-morrow we stand fixed and froz- 
en in Atheism. Expect to hear that the churches are all crowded 
next Friday ; and that on Saturday they buy up Hume’s new Es- 
says; the first of which (and please you) is The Natural History of 
Religion, for which I will trim the rogue’s jacket, at least sit upo 
his skirts, as you will see when you come hither, and find his mar- 
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gins scribbled over. In a word, the Essay is to establish an Athe- 
istic naturalism, like Bolingbroke ; and he goes upon one of Bol.’s 
¢apital arguments, that Idolatry and Polytheism were before the 
worship of the one God. It is full of absurdities ; and here I come 
in with him ; for they show themselves knaves: but, as you well ob- 
serve, to do their business, is to show them fools. They say this man 
has several moral qualities. It may be so. But there are vices of 
the mind as well as body; and a wickeder heart, and»more determin- 
ed to do public mischief, I think I never knew.’ yp. 175. 

It is natural and very edifying, after all this, to find him ex- 
pressing the most unmeasured contempt even for the historical 
works of this author, and gravely telling his beloved friend, who 
was hammering out a dialogue on the English constitution, ‘ As 
* to Hume’s History, you need not fear being forestalled by a 
© thousand such writers. But the fear is natural, as I have often 
* felt, and as often experienced to be absurd.’ We really were 
not aware, either that this F7istory was generally looked upon as 
an irreligious publication, or that there was reason to suspect that 
Dr Robertson had no warm side to that cause more than his 
friend. Both these things, however, may be learned from the 
following short paragraph. 

* Hume has outdone himself in this new history, in showing his 
contempt of religion. This is one of those proof charges which Ar- 
buthnot speaks of in his treatise of political lying, to try how much 
the peitic will bear. Jf his history be well recewed, J shall conclude 
that there is even an end of all pretence to religion. But I should 
think it will not: because I fancy the good reception of Robertson’s 
proceeded from the decency of it.’ p. 207. 

‘The following is the liberal commentary which this christian 
divine makes upon Mr Hume’s treatment of Rousseau. 

‘ Tt is a truth easily discoverable from his writings, that Hume 
could have but one motive in bringing him over (for he was under 
the protection of Lord Mareshal), and that was, cherishing a man 
whose writings were as mischievous to society as his own.. The merits 
of the two philosophers are soon adjusted. ‘There is an immense 
distance between their natural genius: none at all in ¢heir excessive 

rnity ; and much again in their good faith. Rousseau’s warmth 
has made him act the madman in his philosophic inquiries, so that 
he oft saw not the mischief which he did: Hume’s coldness made 
him not only see but rejoice in his, But it is neither parts nor logic 
tat has made either of them philosophers, but infidelity only, For 
which, to ‘be sure, they both equally deserve a Pension.’ p, 286-7. 

Atver albthis, it can surprise us very litle to hear him call 
Voliaire a scoundrel and a har, and, in the bitterness ef his heart, 
qualify Smollet by the name of *@ vagabond ,Scot,-who wrote 
nonsense, ’ because people had bought 10,000 copies of his His- 
tory, while the Divine Ls egation began to lye heavy on the shelves 
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of his bookseller. It may be worth while, however, to see how 
this orthodox prelate speaks of the church and of churchmen. 
The following short passage will give the readet some light upon 
the subject ; and also serve to exemplify the bombastic adulation 
which the reverend correspondents interchanged with each other, 
and the coarse but robust wit by which Warburton was distin- 
guished. 

« You were made for higher things: and my greatest pleasure is, 
that you give me a hint you are impatient to: pursue them. What 
will not such a capacity and such a pen do, ether to shame or to 
improve a miserable age! The Church, like the Ark of Noah, is 
worth saving ; not for the sake.of ¢he unclean beasts and vermin that 
almost filled it, and pyobably made most noise and clamour in it, 
but for the little corner of rationality, that was as much distressed 
by the stink within, as by the tempest without.’ p. 83, 84, 

In another place, he says, ‘ 1 am.serious upon it.. I am afraid 
that.both you and I shall outlive common sense, as well.as learn- 
ing, in our reverend brotherhood;’ and afterwards complains, 
that he has laboured all his life to support the cause of the clergy, 
and been repaid with nothing but ingratitude. In the close of 
another letter on the same subject, he says, with a presumption, 
which the event has already made half ridiculous, and half melan- 
choly, ‘ Are not you and I finely employed ?—but, Serimius ar- 
bores alteri que seculo prosunt,’ : 

But these are only general expressions, atising, perhaps, from 
spleen or casual irritation. Let us inquire how he speaks of in- 
dividuals. It would be enough, perhaps, to say, that except a 
Dr Balguy, we do not remember of his saying any thing respect- 
ful of a single clergyman throughout the whole volume. The fol- 
lowing is a pretty good specimen of the treatment, which was 
reserved for such of his brethren as dared to express their dis- 
sent from his paradoxes and fancies 

¢ What could make that important blockhead (you know whom} 
preach against’'me at St James’s? He never met me at Court, cr 
at Powis or Newcastle-House. And what was it to him,’ whether 
the Jews had a future life? Jt might be well for such as him, if the 
Christians had none neither. Nor, I dare say, does he niuch trouble 
himself about the matter, while he stands foremost, amongst you, in 
the new Land of promise; which, however, to the mortification of 
these modern Jews, is a little distant from that 6f performance, ” 
p- 65. 

Nowy; this is not said in jest; but in fierce anger and resent- 
ment ; and really affords: as wonderful a picture of the temper 
and liberality of a Christian divine,'as some of the disputes a- 
mong the grammarians do of the irritability of a mere man of 
Yetters. The contempt, indeed, with which he speaks of his an- 
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swerers, who were in general learned divines, is equally keen and 
cutting with that which he evinces towards Hume and Bolingbroke. 
He himself knew ten thousand faults in his work; but ¢hey haye ne- 
ver found one of them. Nobody has ever answered him yet, but 
at their own expense; and some poor man whom he mentions 
€ must share in the silent contempt with which I treat my answerers.’ 
This is his ordinary style in those playful and affectionate letters, 
Of known and celebrated individuals, he talks in the same tone of 
disgusting arrogance and animosity. Dr Lowth, the learned and 
venerable Bishop of London, had occasion to complain of some mis- 
representations in Warburton’s writings, relating to the memory of 
his father; and, after some amicable correspondence, stated the 
spatter to the public in a short and temperate pamphlet. Here is 
the manner in which he is treated for it in this Episcopal corre- 
spondence. 

** All you say about Louth’s pamphlet breathes the purest spirit 
of friendship. ‘His wit and his reasoning, God knows, and I also (as 
a certain critic said once in a matter of the like great importance), 
are much below the qualities that deserve those names. But the 
strangest thing of all, is this man’s Jolduess in publishing my letters 
without my leave or knowledge. I remember, several long letters 

between us. And I remember you saw the letters. But I 
have so totally forgot the contents, that I am at a loss for the mean- 
ing of these words. 

‘ In a word, you are right.—If he expected an answer, he will cer- 
tainly find himself disappointed : though I believe I céuld make as 
good sport with this Devil of a vice for the public diversion, as ever 
was made with him, in the old Moralities.’ p. 273, 274. 

Among the many able men who thought themselves called up- 
on to expose his errors and fantasies, two of the most distin- 

uished were Jortin and Leland. Dr Jortin had objected to War- 
Caceen’s theory of the Sixth Aneid ; and Dr Leland to his no- 
tion of the Eloquence of the Evangelists; and both with great 
respect and moderation. Warburton would not, or could not 
answer ;—but his faithful esquire was at hand; and two anony- 
mous pamphlets, from the pen of Dr Richard Hurd, were sent 
forth, to extol Warburton, and his paradoxes, beyond the level 
of a mortal; to accuse Jortin of envy, and to convict Leland of 
ignorance and error. Leland answered for himself; and, in the 
opinion of all the world, completely demolished his antagonist. 
Jortin contented himself with laughing at the elaborate irony of 
the Bishop’s anonymous champion, and with wondering at his 
talent for perversion. Hurd never owned either of these ma- 
lignant pamphlets ;—and in the life of his friend, no notice what- 
ever was taken of this inglorious controversy. What would have 
been better forgotten, however, for their joint reputation, is in- 
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judiciously brought back to notice in the volume now before us; 
—and Warburton is proved by his letters to have entered fully 
into all the paltry keenness of his correspondent, and to have 
indulged a feeling of the most rancorous hostility towards both 
these excellent and accomplished men. In one of his letters he 
says, * I will not tell you how much I am obliged to you for this 
* correction of Leland. I have desired Col. Harvey to get it re- 
* printed in Dublin, which I think but a proper return for Le- 
* Jand’s favour in London.’ We hear nothing more, however, 
on this subject, after the publication of Dr Leland’s reply. 

With regard to Jortin, again, he says, ‘ Next to the pleasure 
* of seeing myself so finely praised, is the satisfaction I ‘take in 
* seeing Jortin mortified. I know to what degree it will do it; 
* and he deserves to be mortified. One thing I in good earnest 
* resented for its haseness,’ &c. In another place, he talks of 
his * mean, low, and ungrateful conduct ;’ and adds, ‘ Jortin 
* is as vain as he is dirty, to imagine that I am obliged to him,’ 
&c. And, after a good deal more about his * mean, low envy,’ 
* the rancour of his heart,’ his ‘ self-importance,” and other 
good qualities, he speaks in this way of his death— 

* I see by the papers that Jortin is dead. His overrating his abi- 
* lities, and the public’s underrating them, made so gloomy a 
eat, as the antients expressed it, Ais own heart. If his death distres- 
ses his own family, I shall be heartily sorry for this accident of morta- 
lity. If not, there is no loss—even to himself.’ pp. 340. 

That the reader may judge how far controversial rancour has 
here distorted the features of an adversary, we add part of an 
admirable character of Dr Jortin, drawn by one who had good oc- 
casion to know him, as it appeared in a work in which keenness, 
candour and erudition are very singularly blended. ‘ He had a 
* heart which never disgraced the powers of his understanding, 
* With a lively imagination and an elegant taste, he united the 
* artless and amiable negligence of a schoolboy. Wit without ill 
* nature, and sense without effort, he could, at will, scatter on 
* every subject ; and, in every book, the writer presents us with 
* a near and distinct view of the man. He had too much dis- 
* cernment to confound difference of opinion with malignity or 
* dulness ; and too much candour to insult, where he could not 
* persuade. He carried with him into every subject which he exe 
‘ plored, a solid greatness of soul, which could spare an inferior, 
* though in the offensive form of an adversary, and endure an 
* equal with or without the sacred name of a friend.’ * 

Dr Middleton too, had happened to differ from some of War- 
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burton’s opinions on the origin of Popish ceremonies ; and accord- 
ingly he is very charitably represented as having fentunced his rea 
ligion in a pet on account of the discourtesy of his brethren in the 
church. It is on an occasion no less serious and touching, than 
the immediate prospect of this learned man’s death, who had once 
been his friend, that he gives vent to this liberal imputation. 

‘ Had he had, / will not say piety, but greatness of. mind enough 
not to suffer the pretended injuries of some churchmen to prejudice 
him against religion, 1 should love him living, and honour his me- 
mory “when dead. But, good God! that man, for the discourtesies 
done him by his miserable fellow creatures, should be content to di- 
vest himself of the true viaticum, the comfort, the solace, the asylum, 
&c. &c. is perfectly astonishing. I believe no one (all things con- 
sidered) has suffered more from the low and vile passions of the high 
and low amongst our brethren than myself. Yet, God forbid,’ &c. 

40, 41. 

When diviges of the church of England are spoken of in this 
manger, it may be supposed that dissenters and laymen do not 
meet with any better treatment. Priestley, accordingly, is called 
* a wretched fellow ;’ and Dr Samuel Johnson, who, in spite of 
considerable temptations to the contrary, had spoken with great 
respect of him, both in his preface to Shakespeare and in his 
notes, is thus rewarded by the meek and modest ecclesiastic for 
his forbearance. 

‘ The remarks he miakes in every page on my commentaries, are 
Full of insolence and malignant reflections, which, had they not in them 
as much folly as malignity, I should have had reason to be offended 
with. As it is, I think myself obliged to him in thus setting before 
the public so many of my notes with Ais remarks upon them ; for, 
though I have no great opinion of that trifling part of the public, 
which pretends to judge of this part of literature, in which boys and 
girls decide, yet J think nobody can be mistaken in this comparison ; 
though I think their thoughts have never yet extended thus far as to 
reflect, that to discover the corruption in an author’s text, and by a 
happy sagacity to restore it to sense, is no easy task: but’when the 
discovery is made, then to cavil at the cbarjacture, to propose’ aft’ e- 
quivalent, and defend nonsense, by producing, out of the thick dark- 
ness it occasions, a weak and faint glimmering of sense (which has 
been the business of thts Editor throughout) 1s the easiest, as well as 
dullest Of all literary efforts.’ © p. 272, 273. 

It is irkfome tranferibing more of thefe infolent and vindictive 
perfonalities ; and we believe we have already extracted enough, 
to fatisfy our readers as to the probable effect of this publication, 
in giving the world a juft impreflion of the amiable, playful, and 
affeétionate-character of this learned prelate. It is {carcely necef- 
faty, forthis purpofe, to refer to any of his pathetic lamentations 
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over his own age, asa * barbarous age,’ an * impious age,’ and 
‘ a dark age,’—to quote his murmurs at the ingratitude with which 
his own labours had been rewarded,—or, indeed, to do more than 
tranfcribe his fage and magnanimous refolution, in the year 1768, 
* to begin to live for himself—having already lived for others long- 
er than they had deferved of him.’ This worthy and philanthro- 
pic perfon bad by this time preached and written himfelf into a 
bifhopric and a fine eftate, and, at the fame time, indulged him- 
felf in every fort of violence and feurrility againft thofe from 
whofe opinions he diflented. In thefe circumftances, we reall 

are not aware either how he could have lived more for himfelf, 
or lefs for others, than he had been all along doing. But we 
leave now the painful tafk of commenting upon this book, as a 
memorial of his character ; and gladly turn to thofe parts of it, 
from which our readers may derive more unmingled amufement. 

The wit which it contains is generaliy flrong and coarfe, with 
a certain mixture of.profanity which does not always feem to 
confort well with the epifcopal character. ‘Phere are fome allufions 
to the Lady of Babylon, which we dare not quote in our Preiby- 
terian pages. The reader, however, may take the following. 

* Poor Job! It was his eternal fate to be persecuted by his friends. 
His three comforters passed sentence of condemnation upon him ; 
and he has been executing in effigte ever since. He was first bound 
to the stake by a long catena ot Greek Fathers; then tortured by 
Pineda; then strangled by Caryl; and afterwards cut up by West- 
ley, and anatomized by Garnet. Pray don’t reckon me amongst his 
hangmen. I only acted the tender part of his wife, and was for mak- 
ing short work with him. But he was ordained, I think, by a fate 
like that of Prometheus, to lye still upon his dunghill, and have his 
brains sucked out by owls. One Hodges, a head of Oxford, now 
threatens us with a new Auto de fe.’ p. 22. ¢ 

We have already quoted one aflimilation of the Church to the 
Ark of Noah. This idea is purfued in the following paflage, which 
is perfe€tly characteriftic of the force, the vulgarity, and the man- 
nerifm of Warburton’s writing. 

You mention Noah’s Ark. I have really forgot what I said of 
it. But I suppose I compared the Church to it, as many a grave 
divine has done before me.—The rabbins make the giant Gog or 
Magog contemporary with Noah, and convinced by his preaching ; ~ 
so that he was disposed to take the benefit of the ark. But here lay 
the distress: it by no means suited his dimensions. Therefore, as 
he could not enter in, he contented himself to ride upon it astride. 
And though you must suppose that, in that stormy weather, he was 
more than half-boots over, he kept his seat and dismounted safely, 
when the ark landed on mount Ararat. Image now to yourself this 
illustrious Cayalier mounted on his hackney: and see it it does not 
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bring before you the Church, bestrid. by some lumpish. minister of 
state, who turns and winds it at his pleasure. The only difference 
is, that Gog believed the preacher of righteousness and religion. ’ 
p. 87, 88. 

‘Lhe following is ina broader and more ambitious ftyle,—yet ftill 
peculiar and forcible. After recommending a tour round St James’s 
Park. as far more in‘trudtive than the grand tour, he proceeds— 

‘ This is enough for any one who only wants to study men for his 
use. But if our aspiring friend would go higher, and study human 
nature, in and for itself, he must take a much larger tour than that 
of Europe. He must first go and catch her undressed, nay, quite 
naked, in North America, and at the Cape of Good Hope. He may 
then examine how she appears crampt, contracted, and buttoned 
close up in the strait tunic of law and custom, as in China and: Ja- 
pan; or spread out, and enlarged above her common size, in the 
long and flowing robe of enthusiasm, amongst the Arabs and Sara- 
cens ; or, lastly, as she flutters m the old rags of worn-out policy 
and civil government, and almost ready to run back, naked, ‘to the 
deserts, as on the Mediterranean coast of Africa These, tell him, 
are the grand scenes for the true philosopher, for the citizen of the 
world, to contemplate. The tour of Europe vis like the entertain- 
mént that Plutarch speaks of, which Pompey’s host of Epirus gave 
him. “I'here were many dishes, and they had:a seeming varicty ; 
but when he’€ame to examine them narrowly, he found them. all 
made out’ofone hog, and indeed nothing but pork differently dis- 
guised. 

« Indeed I perfectly agree with you, that a scholar by profession, 
«cho knows’how to employ his time in his study, for the benefit ot 
rmatikind, would be more than fantastical, he would -be mad, ‘to go 
*Yamnbling round Europe, though his fortune would permit him. 
WRér to'travel “with profit, must be when his faculties are at the 
height, his studies matured, and all, his reading dresh in his head. 

But ts Waste a considerable ‘space of time, at such a. period of’ life, 
is ‘worse than suicide. ‘Yet, for alk this, the knowledge of human 
natare (the only knowledge, in the Jargest sense of it, “worth a Wisc 
man’s concern or care), can never be well acquired without seeing 
* ich uindér ‘all its:disguises and distortions, arising from absurd govern- 
ments. and shonstrous religions, in every quarter of the globe. 
Therefore, I think a.collection of the best voyagers no. despicable 
part of a philosopher’s library. Perhaps there will be found more 
dross in this sort of literature, even- when selected. most carefully, 
than in any other. But no matter for that; such a collection will 
contain a great-and solid treasure. p- 111, 112, 

‘Lhete, we think, are favourable ipecimens of wit, and of power 
of writing. ‘The bad jokes, however, rather prepondetate.. There 
is one brought in, with much formality, about his fufpicions of the 
dunces having ttolen the /ead off the roof of his coachhoufe; and 
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two or thrée abfurd little anecdotes, which feem to have no pre- 
tenfions to pleafantry—but that they are narratives, and have no 
ferious meaning. ‘The following might be adapted to the tafte of 
the city ;' but, to us, at this diftance, it appears wonderfully filly. 

‘ I preached my Propagation sermon ; and ten or a dozen Bishops 
dined with my Lord Mayor, a plain and (for this year:at least) a mu- 
nificent man. Whether 1 made them wiser than ordinary at :Bow 
I can’t tell: I certainly made them merrier than ordinary at the Man- 
ston-House, where we were magnificently treated. The Lord Mayor 
told me, the Common Council were much ‘obliged to me, for: that 
this was the first time he ever heatd them prayed for. I said, I cons 
sidered them as a body who'much needed the prayers of the Chirch. 
But if he told me in what I abounded, I told him in what I thought 
he was defective,—that I was greatly disappointed to seé mo custard 
at table. He said, that they had been so ridiculed for their custard, 
that none had ‘ventured to make its appearance for many years. I 
told him, I supposed that religion and custard went out of fashion to- 
gether.’ p. 276, 277. 

The next is from the court; but it appears to us as poor as 
its city neighbour. 

‘ I brought, as usual, a bad cold with me to town; and this be- 
ing the first day I ventuted out of doors, it was employed, as in du- 
ty bound, at court, it being a levee day. - A buffoon Lord in wait- 
ing (you may gtiess whom I mean) was very busy marshalling the 
tircle ; and he said to me, without ceremony, ** Move forward, you 
cloy up the door-way.” I replied, with as little, Did nobody cloe 
wp the King’s door-stead more than I, there would be room for all ho- 
nest men. This brought the man to himself—-When the King came 
up to me, he asked why I did not come to town before? I said, [ 
understood there was no btisiness going forward in the House, in 
which I could be of service to his Majesty. He replied, he suppos- 
ed the severe storm of snow would have brought me up. I replied, 
I was under cover of a very warm house.—You see, by all this, how 
unfit I am for courts.’ p. 291. 

‘To pafs from wit, however, to more ferious matters, we find, 
in this volume, fome very ftriking proofs of the extent and dili- 
gence of this author’s mifcellaneous reading, particularly in the 
lifts and charaéters of the authors to whom he refers his friend as 
authorities for a hiftory of the Englith conftitution, In this part 
of his dialogues, indeed, it appears that Hurd has derived the 
whole of his learning, and moft of his opinions, from Warbur- 
ton. The following remarks ‘on the continuation of Clarendon’s 
Hiltory are. good and liberal. 

‘ Besides that business and age and misfortunes had perhaps sunk 
his spirit, the Continuation is not so properly the history of the first 
six years of Charles the Second, as an anxious apology for the share 
himsélf had in the administration. ‘This has hurt the composition 
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in several respects. Amongst others, he could not, with decency, 
allow his pen that scope in his delineation of the chief characters of 
the court, who were all his personal enemies, as he had done in that 
of the enemies to the King and monarchy in the grand rebellion. 
The endeavour to keep up a show of candour, and especially to pre- 
vent the appearance of a rancorous resentment, has deadened his 
' colouring very much, besides that it made him sparing in the use of 
it ; else, his inimitable pencil had attempted, at least, to do justice 
to Bennet, to Berkley, to Coventry, to the nightly cabal of facetious 
memory, to the Lady, and, if his excessive loyalty had not inter- 
vened, to his infamous master himself. With all this, I am apt to 
think there may still be something in what I said of the nature of 
the subject. Exquisite virtue and enormous vice afford a fine field 
for the historian’s genius. And hence Livy and Tacitus are, in their 
way, perhaps equally entertaining. But the little intrigues of a 
selfish court, about carrying, or defeating this or that measure, about. 
displacing this and bringing in that minaster, which interest nobody 
very much but the parties concerned, can hardly be made very strik+ 
ing by any ability of the relator. If Cardinal de Retz has succeed- 
ed, his scene was busier, and of another nature from that of Lord 
Clarendon.’ -p. 217. 

His account of ‘Tillotfon feems alfo to be fair and judicious. 

* As to the Archbishop, he was certainly a virtueus, pious, hu- 
mane, and moderate man ; which last quality was a kind of rarity 
in those times. His notions of civil society were but confused end 
imperfect, as appears in the affair of Lord Russel. As to religion, 
he was amongst the class.of latitudinarian divines. ’—* As a preach- 
er, I suppose his established fame is chiefly owing to his being the 
first city divine who talked rationally, and wrote purely. I think the 
sermons published in his lifetime aré fine moral discourses. They 
bear, indeed, the character of their author,—simple, elegant, candid, 
clear and rational. No orator, in the Greek and Roman sense of 
the word, like Taylor; nor a discourser, in their sense,, like Barrow ¢ 
—free from their irregularities, but not able to reach their heights 4 
en which account, I prefer them infinitely to him. Youcannot sleep 
with Taylor; you cannot forbear thinking with Barrow; but you 
may be much at your ease in the midst of a long lecture from Til- 
lotson, clear, and rational, and-equable as he is. Perhaps the last 
guality may account for it.’ p. 938, 94. 

Lhe following obfervations on the condu& of the comic drama 
were thrown out for Mr Hurd’s ufe, while compofing his treatife. 
We think they deferve to be quoted, for their clearnefs and juil- 
neis. 

* As those intricate Spanish plots have been in use, and have taken 
both with us and some French writers for the stage, and have much 
hindered the main end of Cor ely, would it not be worth while te 
give them a word, as.it would tend to the further illustration of your 
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subject ? On which you might observe, that when these unnatural 
plots are used, the mind is not only entirely drawn off from the cha- 
racters by those surprising turns and revolutions, but characters have 
ho Opportunity even of being called out and displaying themselves ; 
for the actors of all characters succeed and are embarrassed alike, 
when the instruments for carrying on designs are only perplexed 
apartments, dark entries, disguised habits, and ladders of ropes. The 
comic plot is, and must indeed be, carried qn by deceit. The Spanish 
scene does it by deceiving the man through his senses ; Terence and 
Moliere, by deceiving him through his passions and affections. This is 
the right ; for the character is wot called out under the first species of 
deceit,—under the second, the character does ail.’ p. 57. 

‘There are a few ot’ Bithop Hurd’s own letters in this collec- 
tion ; and as we fuppofe they were felected with a view to do ho- 
nour to his memory, we think it our duty to lay one of them at 
leaft before our readers. Warburton had flipped in his garden, 
and burt his arm; whereupon thus inditeth the obfequious Dr 
Hurd. 

‘ I thank God that I can now, with some assurance, congratulate 
with myself on the prospect of your Lordship’s safe and speedy reco- 
very from your sad disaster. 

* Mrs Warburton’s last letter was a cordial to me ; and, as the ceas- 
ing of intense pain, so this abatement of the fears I have been tor- 
mented with for three or four days past, gives a certain alacrity to 
my spirits, of which your Lordship may /ook to feel the effects, in a 
long letter. 

* And now, supposing, as I trust I may do, that your Lordship 
will be:in no great pain when you receive this letter, I am tempted 
to begin, as friends usttally do when such aceidents defal, with my 
reprehensions, rather than condolence. I have often wondered why 
your Lordship should not yse a cence in your walks, which might 
haply have prevented this misfortune ; especially considering Sat 
Heaven, I suppose the better to keep its sons in some sort of equali- 
ty, has thought fit to make your outward sight by many degrees less 
perfect than your inward. Even I, a young and stout son of the 
church, rarely trust my firm steps into my garden, without some 
support of this kind. How improvident, then, was it in a father of 
the church to commit his unsteadfast footing to this hazard?’ &c. 
p- 251. 

There are many pages written with the fame vigour of fenti- 
ment and expreflion, and in the fame tone of manly independ- 
ence. 

We have little more to fay of this curious volume. Like all 
‘Warburton’s writings, it bears marks of a powerful underftanding 
and an ative fancy. As a memorial of his perfonal character, it 
mutt be allowed to be at leaft faithful and impartial ; for it makes 
us acquainted with his faults at leaft, as diltinétly as with his ex- 
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cellences; and gives, indeed, the moft confpicuous place to the 
former. It has few of the charms, however, of a colle€tion of 
letters ;—no anecdetes—no traits of fimplicity or artlefs affec- 
tion ;—nothing of the foftnefs, grace, or negligence of Cowper's 
correfpondence—and little of the lightnefs or the elegant prattle- 
ment of Pope’s or Lady Mary Wortley’s. ‘The writers always 
appear bufy, and even Jaborious perfons,—and perfons who hate 
many people, and defpife many more. They neither appear very 
happy, nor very amiable; and, at the end of the book, have ex- 
cited no other intereft in the reader, than as the authors of their 
refpeCtive publications. 


Art. VI. A Grammar of the Sanskrita Language. ‘By Charles 
Wilkins, LL.D. F. R.S. 8vo. pp. 650. London, 1808. 


RoM the first establishment of European settlements in India, 

the attention of missionaries, and of all individuals in any de- 
gree tinged with literatures had been directed towards a language 
whose wonderful structure recommended it to investigation, as 
much as the interesting monuments of high antiquity, which i 
was said to contain. ‘Chis curiosity has been transmitted to Eng- 
Jand, and imported in much larger quantities to the Continent of 
Europe. It has been usually shipped, however, as an article of 
private trade; and by no means formed a part of the East India 
Company’s regular investment. ‘Their patronage has only been 
recently extended to literary researches. The eminent persons 
who now direct that establishment, have not imitated the apathy 
of their predecessors. 

The profuse encouragement given by the present ruler of France 
to all, works calculated to diffuse a knowledge of the oriental lan- 
guages in his dominions, induced a celebrated French orientalist 
to examine, in 1805, the manuscript grammars transmitted by 
the Indian missionaries to the Royal library. But the materials 
were not found sufficiently ample to recommend the publication to 
the patronage of Government. In a different line, however, the 
object has probably been already fulfilled with striking success, 
and France put in possession of a copious and accurate Chinese dic- 
tionary, by M. de Guignes, son of the distinguished orientalist, 
whose youth spent in China was devoted to the acquisition of its 
Janguage. 

By the appearance of no fewer than ¢hree Sanskrit grammars du- 
the present year, England, at least, has been amply supplies 
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with information in that particular. Of the first, by Mr Cole- 
brooke, we have not been able to procure a copy. We under- 
stand, indeed, that the first part only has reached this country, 
and that it is a translation of an excellent original grammar, in- 
fituled Saraswata. ‘lhe second, by Mr Carey, has been for sale 
during some months. It is principally founded on the grammars. 
most commonly used in Bengal, intitujed Mugdabadha. ‘The per- 
formance possesses considerable merit, and certainly bespeaks great 
Jabour. We think Mr Carey unfortunate, however, in selecting 
the work of Vopadeva as his principal guide, and that much of 
the intricacy, perplexity and confusion observable in his own, 
is imputable to this cause. ‘Translations of original grammars, 
though invaluable to the metaphysician and philologer, are but ill 
calculated to accelerate the progress of. students, previously ac- 
quainted with the principles of general grammar, in a different 
aress. 

The publication before us is the production of Mr Wilkins, 
the frst European who successfully studied the Sanscrit langu»ge, 
and the first who introduced its literature to the acquaintance of 
the Western world. His complete knowledge of its structure, 
by furnishing him with comprehensive views of all its proportions, 
has enabled him to discard the technical terms and arbitrary ar- 
rangements of the Indian grammarians, unless where these really 
facilitate the study to an intelligent European. ‘The general rules 
are delivered in a clear and succinct manner: yet the expepaions, 
and the examples necessary to illustrate them, together with the 
rules to which the Indian grammarians have attempted (sometimes 
unsuccessfully) to subject these anomalies, have swelled this gram- 
mar to 656 pages. Still its size is considerably less alarming 
than that of Mr Carey; and both, indeed, in some measure, supply 
the want of a lexicon, by copious lists of Sanscrit roots. In short, 
Mr Wilkins’s performance seems to us to unite the appropriate ex- 
cellencies of a grammar—accuracy, conciseness and perspicuity, 
We must not, indeed, expect to find the path of the Sanscrit 
student strewed with roses; scattered by the oriental muses, as in 
the compositions of Sir William Jones and Mr Halhed The 
few and simple rules of the modern dialects of Persia and Bengal, 
and the small number of exceptions which occur to those general 
rules, admitted of extrinsic decorations, without rendering their 
works inconveniently large. But the necessary magnitude of the 
task which Mr Wilkins had prescribed to himself, evidently obli- 
ged him to relinquish the ornaments he might derive from poetry. 
‘The road, therefore, to Sanscrit literature, is rugged as the ascent 
to the temple of virtue; and of the flowers which might have 
charmed the dreariness of the way, nothing is left us but the 
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To the servants of the East India Company, the Sanscrit comes 
recommended as the parent of every vernacular dialect spoken 
by the civilized nations of Hindustan, from the snowy moun- 
tains of ‘Thibet and Bhutan, to the extremity of the Southern 
peninsula. To these we may add the dialects of Srinagar, Nepal 
and Asam.. We have no hesitation in asserting, that in all of 
these which we have had an opportunity of investigating, three 
fourths of the words are pure Sanscrit; and that, of the rest, most 
are changed or corrupted by a regular system of permutation, by 
substituting particular consonants in the room of others. ‘Thus, 
in the Bengal dialect, the Sanscrit v, uniformly passes into d; 
and d and m very frequently into Z.. Hence vods, speak, becomes 
bobo; achange which would scarcely be credited, were it not prov- 
ed by the multitude of examples. 

In our remarks on the able and luminous paper of Mr Cole- 
brooke, on the Sanscrit and Pracrit languages, in the Seventh vo- 
lume of the Asiatic Researches, we have exhibited his list of the 
vernacular districts of India. From the recent extension of the 
English possessions in that country, there is not pne of those dia- 
lects that is not spoken and exclusively understood by the great 
bulk of the matives, in some quarter of our dominions, It is 
true, the Mohamedan conquerors have introduced Persi¢ as the 
language of diplomacy: the judicial records and revenue accounts 
were committed to the archives in that Janguage; and, in that 
particular, the East India Company, who succeeded to their au- 
thority, have followed their example,—without any assignable 
motive. It is probable, however, that the extinction of the great 
Mohamedan empires of India, will soon lead to the disuse of a 
practice attended with so many disadvantages, At present, the 
native chiefs are in the habit of receiving and transmitting to the 
English goyernors, letters, which neither those who send, nor 
those who receive them, can read ; the Persic language being e- 
qually foreign to both. In judicial proceedings, again, the plead- 
ings and examination of witnesses are actually conducted im the 
vernacular language, the parties in general knowing no other; but 
they are committed to the record in a Persic translation, although 
the ability and fidelity of the persons employed to tranglate them 
are frequently more than suspicious. In the accounts of revenue, 
the admirable simplicity of the Hiridi annotation is changed for 
the complex and imperfect system of the Persians, although the 
motive which dictated this operation ceased to exist with the Mo- 
hamedan domination. We shall cease to wonder at this absurdi- 
ty, if we recollect the period which elapsed from the Norman 
conquest, before the French language was banished from our own 
courts of justice, and the difficulties which attend great innova- 
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tions, however important or necessary. It may be correctly af. 
firmed, that in whatever language the English- officers of the 
Company deliver their orders, these are invariably communicated 
to the inferior agents in the vernacular dialect of the provinces. 
In the administration of justice, the cdllection of the revenue, 
and ip the provision of the investment, these dialects alone are 
used,—no other beitg known to the parties concerned in thesé 
transactions. In'the upper provinces of India, the pure Indian 
dialect, indeed, has nearly disappeared; or, rather, a copious in- 
termixture of Persic and Arabic substantives has converted it into 
the language called Hindustani, which is very universally spoken 
in large cities, and is more or less understaod by the Mohamedans, 
estimated at a twelfth of the population, throughout Hindustan. 
This language, therefore, well merits the appellation of a verna- 
cular dialect, and is, in fact, the most extensively useful of any. 
Almost the whole of its verbs, and a great proportion of its nauns, 
are derived from the Sanscrit; but, from the obvious cireum- 
stances of its formation, it is of course less strictly allied to it 
than the other. It may be correctly affirmed of each of the lat- 
ter, that it cannot be perfectly understood without a knowledge 
of this source ; and that he who possesses this, is master of three 
fourths of the dictionaries of each. 

Admitting the analogy between the Sanscrit and the vernacular 
dialects to the extent we have stated, some very intelligent orien- 
talists are still doubtful, whether the latter should be considered 
as derivatives. ‘ After proving,’ says Mr Colebrooke, ‘ that 
nine tenths of the Hindi dialects may be traced back to the San- 
scrit idiom, there yet remains the difficulty of accounting for the 
remaining tenth, which is perhaps the basis of the Hindi language. 
Sir William Jones thought it so; and he thence inferred, that the 
pure Hindi was primeval in Upper India, into which the Sanscrit 
was introduced by conquerors from other kingdoms, in some very 
remote age.” Jn the same dissertation, Mr Colebrooke has given 
incontrovertible proofs, that where similar words are found in beth 
languages, (that is, in nine tenths of the whole), the Hindi has 
borrowed from the Sanscrit. It follows, that it must be consi- 
dered a.deriyative language ; and the same argument is- equally 
applicable to all the other dialects. If it could be proved that 
many Italian words haye been transmitted from the Celtic tribes 
who peopled that peninsula before the arrival of colonies froma 
Greece, we should not, nevertheless, hesitate in pronouncing the 
Italian to be a derivative from Latin. 

That the Brahmans entered India as conquerors, bringing with 
them their language, religion, and civil institutions, is no impro- 
bable hypothesis. ‘The Purana seem even to point out the con- 
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queror in the person’ of Parasurama, who, at the head of an army 
of Brahmans, extirpated the military tribes, and) overthrew all 
the existing monarchies. But the period of this event is before 
the era of historical record. ‘That the words existing in the Hindi 
language, which can neither be traced to Sanscrit, Persic, or A- 
rabic, must necessarily be the remains of the aboriginal tongue, 
appears to us a very gratuitous supposition. Long after the intro- 
duction of Sanscrit, the Puranas record various successful invasions 
of Hindustan, by neighbouring nations, whose sovereigns are even 
stated to have.founded dynasties in that country. Of these, the 
Yavana are the Persians, whose historians concur with the Pu- 
ranas in this particular. They consider Ardeshir Derandest (the 
Artaxerxes Longimanus of the Greeks) as the conqueror of a 
part-of ‘India, which continued (say they) tributary to his succes- 
sors, until the conquest of Alexander. The Saca (the warlike 
Sacze of Herodotus) are also represented as having carried their 
arms fromthe Jaxartes to the Ganges, and to have given sove- 
reigns to a part of India. The first of these nations spoke Pehlevi, 
a language only known to Europeans by the short specimen pub- 
lished by M. Anquetil du Perron: with that of the Sace we are 
still utterly unacquainted. It appears to us much more probable, 
that these languages have furnished the anomalous part of the 
Hindi, than that it was the original language of the country, 
and has survived the shock of conquests, and ‘changes of re- 
ligion, to the present day. A supposition more probable than ei- 
ther is, that these words formed part of the dialect of the first 
Mohamedan conquerors. At the courts of Bokhara, the capital 
of the Samatides, indeed, the Persian language was spoken in 
great purity; but the armies: of those princes, “and of the soves 
reigns of Ghadna, were principally composed of ‘Turkimans, 
who carried their arms to the eastern extremity of India, and 
settled there in ‘great numbers during the reigns of the emperors 
of Dehli. ‘The Persic and Arabic words which they have intro- 
duced into-the vernacular dialects are ea sily detected ; but our ig- 
norance of the Tartar idioms may prevent our recogniz zing the 
source of the other. But it is time to return from this digression, 
to consider what other claims the Sanscrit language may possess ° 
on the attention of the public, independent of its necessity for 
the perfect knowledge of such of the vernacular dialects, and its 
utility in facilitating the acquisition of them all. 

We fhall merely allude to the intereft it is calculated to excite 
in a literary point of view. The differtations of Sir Wilham 
Jones on the literature and philofophy of the Hindus, have illuf- 
trated this ee with an ability which leaves us nothing to add. 

But its utility is not confined to the ftudy of the antiquities, 
philofophy and religion of Hinduftan. The Pali i language, in 
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which the priefts of Buddha preferved the records of their doc- 
trines, their hiftory and poetry, is fo nearly allied to the Sanferit, 
that all of ic which has hitherto been communicated: from Siam, 
Ava, Tibet and Ceylon, is perfectly intelligible to the Sanforit fcho« 
lar. This religion pervades the whole continent from India eaft- 
ward: it is eftablifhed in Japan and Ceylon ; and extends further 
north than has hitherto been afcertained amongtt the Tartar tribes. 
‘The Sanfcrit language, then, appears to open. to the contempla~ 
tion of the hiftorian, the philofopher, the antiquarian.or the poet, 
whatever is interefting in the literature of all the nations to the 
eaft of the Indus. 

We will now proceed to confider the analogy of the Sanfcrit 
with other languages. ‘The propofition which the writer of this 
article would have withed to illuftrate, is thus ftated by that great 
philologer; whofe critical knowledge of molt of the languages men- 
tioned, entitled his opinion to a degree of authority, which the 

refent difquifition is far from claiming. £ That the firlt race of 
Perfans and Indians,’ fays Sir William Jones, ‘ to whom we may 
add the Romans and Greeks, the Goths and the old Egyptians or 
Ethiops, originally {poke the fame language, and protefled ‘the 
famé popular faith, is capable, in my humble opinion, of incon- 
teftable proof: that the ews and Arabs, the Affyprians or fecond 
Perfian race, the people who {poke Syriac, and a numerous tribe 
of Abyffinians, uled one primitive dialect, wholly diftinét from the 
idiom juft mentioned, ‘is, I believe, undifputed, and, I am fure, 
indifputable. ’ To demonftrate this propofition in its whole ex- 
tent, would have required all the erudition of that celebrated writ- 
er; and he who now ventures partially to fupply the demonftra- 
tion, is acquainted, and that very imperfe€tly, with only afew of 
the languages which the propofition embraces. To the fcience of 
philology he has never devoted a moment; of Greek, his know- 
ledge is flender; and of Hebrew and Ethiopic he is equally and 
totally ignorant. His fole qualificatians for the tafk he has under- 
taken, are a tolerable knowledge of Sanf{crit, Arabic, Latin, Ger- 
man, and the modern language of Perfia. It would have been 
eafy, by the help of lexicons, to have:.palliated, and ‘perhaps to 
have concealed this deficiency ; but, unambitious of the reputation 
of a linguitt, though defirous of demonftrating a propofition no 
lefs true than wonderful, he prefers candidly {tating the extent of 
his qualifications. Yet if Varro and the antient etymologifts be 
correct in confidering the Latin as a derivative of the Greek; or 


if (as there feems more reafon to imagine) the Pelafgi planted co- - 


lonies both in the Peloponnefus and on the coaft of Italy, many of 
our analogies will be found to include the Greek terms allo. On 
the latter fuppofition, indeed, the Italian peninfula will probably 
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be thought mote favourable to the pure tranfmiflion of the original 
language, being more remote from a mixture of furrounding na- 
tions and varying idioms. ‘The analogy we propofe to demontftrate 
is, in the firft place, that of the words compofing the languages 
treated of ; and, fecondly, that of aes 

In the execution of the firft part, we fhall merely open the Per- 
fic di€tionary Farhang Jehanghiri; and, when we meet with a 
word that has the fame fignification in Sanfcrit, Latin or German, 
write them in a line. Others will certaifly occur in the courfe of 
the operation. The number of words to be exhibited will amply 
demonftrate the analogy ; but it is not their number, merely, to 
which we would direét the attention of our readers. » That is un- 
avoidably limited by the nature of our Review; and, with a very 
inconfiderable portion of time and labour, might eafily be extend- 
ed to ten times its prefent amount. It is the fort, afd not the 
number of Gimilar words that atteft the affiliation or confanguinity 
of nations and Janguages. In the diffufion of arts and fciences— 
in the progrefs a conquefts—in the intercourfe of commerce, 
words are imported into every country, which prove no original 
affinity between the nation which adopts, and that which invented 
them. Thus, the Greeks have bequeathed to the reft of Europe 
their fciences and the names of them, Our word * geography ’ 
only proves that fcience te have been cultivated previoufly in 
Greece; £ algebra,’ that the Arabs invented the feience, and the 
word to exprefs it ; ‘ alcove,’ that this formed a part of Moorith 
architeéture ; ‘ guitare, cithara, or xitarra,’ that the inftrument 
was of Perfian invention, and originally confifted of thrce ftrings. 
‘To the American Indians, we are indebted for the molt ufelefs and 
the most ufeful of plants, together with their names, * tebacco and 
potatoes.’ In the history of arts, {ciences, or commerce, atten- 
tion to thefe names may have its utility: in the history of nations 
they authorize no deduétion whatever. 

On the other hand, there are things which must have been 
named in the very infancy of society, and before the first dawn 
of civilization. here these names correspond, therefore, in 
different countries, we may confidently infer, that the one has 
been peopled from the same stock with the other. Thus, the 
names of the parts of the human body, of the relations of con- 
sanguinity, and of the animals most familiar to man, constitute 
a class of words, without which we cannot suppose mankind to 
exist even in the rudest state of society. ‘fo adopt the hypothe- 
sis of the learned Bayer, we must suppose the inhabitants of 
Hindustan to have waited till Alexander the Great conquered 
Bactria, in order to obtain appellations for the most endearing 
ties of nature, and to enable them to express the venerable rela» 
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tions of father and mother. ‘The words we propose to exhibit, 
consist solely of the class we have described; and it would be 
superfluous to insert the Arabic words, since one genéral remark 
applies to the whole,—that the signification of each word cited, is 
expressed, in Arabic, by sounds totally dissimilar. Two prefa- 
tory remarks will be enough to render our proofs intelligible. 

ist, In a numerous class of Sanscrit and Latin substantives, 
the nominative case is formed by ellipsis, to the exclusion of a 
radical letter. ‘Thus, ‘ rex’ seems to be a contraction of ‘ regus,’ 
since the g is preserved in the other cases, and in its verb ‘ re- 
gere.’ Inthe ablative * rege,’ (the Sanscrit raja), all the radicals 
appear. Juno, in like manner, omits a radical letter. The Latin 
ablative, which forms the Italian nominative, presents the whole. 
‘ Janoni,’ @ mother, in Sanscrit, is the manifest origin of ‘the 
Latin appellation for the mother of the gods; but the analogy, 
preserved in the ablative ‘ Junone,’ is lost in the nominative. In 
all cases, therefore, where the latter has been abbreviated, we 
shall insert the ablative in its stead. 

2d, The Devanagari alphabet consists of 50 characters; the 
Persian of 32; the Roman of 25. It follows, that many sounds, 
expressed in the first by a single character, require two in the 
latter. But some of the Devanagari letters are regularly trans- 
muted into simple Roman characters, of which the sound (at 
least as we pronounce them) is materially different. The con-: 
stant transposition, however, into the same letter, proves the iden- 
tity of the word. Thus, the sound of ch, in § much,’ is ex- 
pressed in Devanagari by a simple character. That letter, in the 
Roman alphabet, is uniformly changed to gu, which is wanting’ 
in the former. Thus, the .word ‘ chatur,’ fow', becomes, in 
Latin, guatuor ; the conjunction ‘ cha,’ and, becomes the Latin 
que, and, like it, is never used but at the end of a word, In 
like manner, the character used for 6 aspirated, or DA, is usually 
changed to f, also wanting in the Devanagari alphabet. Thus, 
‘ bhratara, ’ a brother, becomes frater in Latin. Other regular mu- 
tations, and a few anomalies, will be indicated as they occur. It/ 
must be superfluous to warn the reader, that the signs of the La- 
tin nominatives, #s, @, or wm, form no part of the word. We 
now proceed to lay before our readers a specimen of the sort of 
words which occur with the same signification in the Sanscrit, 
Latin, Persian, and German languages. ' 


San- 
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Sanscrit. Latin, Persian. German. English. 
deva deus khoda gott God 
vat vent-us bad wind wind 
vadana =. badan body 

aram _— irim a garden 
rung — rung colour 
yugum jugam a yoke 
pada pede, ab/.Gr.toda pa fuss foot 

i _— sir the head 

i pater pider vater father 
matara mater mader muder mother 
bhratara frater brader bruder brother 
swasara sorer khuaher + schwester sister 

putra puer, a doy pur _- a son 
duhitara — dokhter tokhter daughter 
naptara nepote, abi. nabira grandson 
jamatara gener damad a son-in-law 
mrityu morte, abl. morg death 

snusara nurus a daughter-in-law 
swasur socer khaser schwieger a father-in-law 
swasuri socrus schwiegerit a mother-in-law 
khar khar —_ an ass 
hansa ans-er gans a goofe 


giva t bove, abl. gaw kuh cow, the species 
sacra, belonging : te 
Sacra, the lx 
an Jupiter 
nar nare, nar 


dust 


male 
the hand 
a fpeaker, a pect 


aci-€s, @ suarp edge 


ignis 
terra 
humus zumin 
equus asp 
Sag} in old Persian 
spaca; see He- 
todetus -— a dog 
yauran javen-tus jnani jugend youth 
yuva | enis Juan junge young 


as, t?'ahe 


fire 
earth 
+e 


Aqua ab — water 


a horfe 


alzine cisen iron or brass 
znens aheni of bras$ or ivon 


ds, a servant 


qi f Supiter sacerdos 
a= mech a clond 
nom-cn nam name name 
a mah monde moon 
mensis mah monat month 
tcpor, warmth thash tohend, furious warmth 
thure door 
warm warm 


soit 


Janscrit nominative pita n¢ tormed by elision, we have, in this and the 
three following words, marked t ical letcers which occur in all the other cafes. 
+ Tie Sa’ ser sw are. in Persic, always chonged to Abu. 
$ The nominative gaiv, formed by abbreviation. 
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Persian. German. 
awaz WS vac — 
tan _ 
pur volle 
matta USTUS, new twine; 
and mattuis.moist must 
carman c2remonta 


maha magnus al — 


gravi-tas 
levi-tas leichte 
brachium bazu 
tara stella sitara stern 
bhaxa victus 
janu genau zanu knie 
mushica mus mush mous 
danta dente abl. dindan 
raja rege abl. 
poti, alerdor master pot is 
v nav-is 
ishtra 
chihz 


tag 
virid-is—perhaps also hortus, a garden. 
sonus 
weiss 
sta-tio stan stand 
corpoie, abl, ‘ kerper 
twa tactus — 
bhim timor --- 
parna pennd pur feder 
asthi os astakhuan 
pattra patera 
pralaya preeliam 
madhya medium mittell 
ratha, ¢ carriage rota, 2 wheel 
vannim femina 
vir vir 
jana gen-te, abl, -— 
valetodo, » bealt5 


rai re, abl. 


vala, strength ; and valere, to be able. 
mana * men-te, abl. 

sua-vis 

sta-bilis 


nowv-us 


ail-us 


* The root man, think, remember, makes in the 
meminit, he remembered. From this 3 
' 


English. 
aword, &chewoice 
the body 
full 
{cated 
mad and intoxi- 
a religiots act 
great 
weight 
lightness 
the arm 
star 
food 
knee 
mouse 
teeth 
a king 
powerful 
a boat or ship 
a camel 
shade 
a calamity 
day 
grecn 
a sound 
white 
{tation 
body 
the touch 
fear 
feather 
a bone 
a vase [tle 
destruction, a bat- 
middle 
woman 
aman, a here 
people 
strength 
wealth 
the mind 
sweet 
stable 
new 
another 


a eee 


preterite mamina, correiponding with 
t, Comes mand, mens, mind, or underftanding. 


Phe name of the firft human being manw, is obvioufly derived from, this root, and figni- 


fies, endowed with reafon. Mankind 


this word being the regular patronymic of manu. Fr 


nce named #: nave, aman, (for of Manv), 
this word, the Gothic word 


mann is manifettly derived ; but the Germans appear to have retained fome tradition of 


Ma iu himi 


wo | homo, has the fame origin, ‘The nofvinative is form 


Tacitus fays ot the Germans, * celebrant carminihis antiquis Tuiftonem 
dey n terra editum, ét filium Mannum, oricinem gentis conditore{que. * 


Bur the Latin 


ved» by elifion; the ablative be 


mine exhibits the radical letters. The firft fyllable do is manifeftly redundant, finee it is 


t found in serine, no man 


ne 
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Sanscrit. Latin. Persian. German. English. 
kridaya corde, abl. -- herz heart 
udar uterus — oo belly 
ancus uncus ae o a hook 
vidhava vidua bivah wittive a widow 
sudhir ruber —_ roth red 
loca, the world locus, @ place _ — — 
eorno, the ear —s cornu, a born _ om ious 
anguli, the finger unguis, the nail — angusht = 
suparama supremus _ _ supreme 
sarpa serpens -- — a serpent 
gana genus — — a tribe or class 
bhru _ abru — eyebrow 
acsha echus olim—oculus cheshm augen eye 
ava ovis a a sheep 
kesa cesaties _- - thehair of the heat 
macsha musca macas oo a fly 
sankha eoncha ao _ a conch or shell 
lubdha,agreedyman libido, desire = —_ 
phula flos t9 folium = gub blume a flower 
The Pronouns are as follow. 

Sanscrit. Latin. Persian, German. English. 
aham ego, me men ich I 
man, acc. sing, me men mich me 
nah, acc plur. nos — uns us 
twan tu tu du thou 
wah, ace. plur. vos _ _ ye 
tava tuus _ deine thy 
sus suus _ seine his 
tad illud _ das that 
idem id t& idem _ diese this, the same 
cah ? quis? ke? -- who? | 

We add a few Verbs, only remarking, that the sign of the infi- 
nitive must be neglected in considering the analogy of the following 
examples. 
Sanscrit. Latin. Persian. German. English. 
Jobh-itum libere — lieben to love or desire 
vap-tun _ vaften web-en to weave 
zs-tum esse hus-ten seyn to be 
vom-itum vomere - — to vomit 
jiv-itum Viv-cre zi-sten — to live 
me-tum meiere — ae _ 
da-tum éa-re da-den “= to give 
pri-tum pi-are _ oo to please 

bence priya, pius, offecionate. 

mor-tum |/ mori mor-den _ to die 
cor-tum, roe# cri cre-are cur-den —~ to create or make 
pac-tum ft coqn-ere pokbten to cook 











\| From the root mri, die, comes mrit, duft or clay. 
gritti. The Indian mythologifts 


Hence a name of the carth, 
nfitier the planet Mars, as fon of the earth, whence 
atronymic of dbumi. The patronymic of mritti, the 


he is ufually called Bhaumis, the 
earth, is marte. 
+ The root is pach; we have already faid that cb is alwaya changed te gu in Latin. 


‘ 





A 
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Sanscrit. Latin. Persian. German. English. 
tap-itum tep-orare taften —_ to warm 
yoc-tun jungere = a to join or yoke 
jnatum novisse, notum, t? 
gnarus, skilful -dan-esten kennen to know 

vah-itum veh-ere “= — to convey 

-- mav-ere man-den a to remain 
i-tum i-re _ — to go 
dhar-tum * tenere * dash-ten _ to hold 
met-tum met-iri pimu-den messen to meafure or mete 
pi-tum bibere --- _— to drink 
as-itum esse or edere — essen to eat 
bhac-tum victi-tare _ _ to feed 
vart-itum vertere _ _ to turn 
hlad-itum hilar-are a= —_ to make glad 

bence had, hilaritas, glad-ness. 

chesht-um quzsit-are — — to seek 


the eb, as usual changed to gu, fecms to be preferved in the French, chercher 
hence alfo chefta, quaftio. 


swop-tum sop-ire khuabiden schlafen to sleep or lull asleep 
bence swatna © somn-us, in Latin and Sanferit. . 
sre-tum servire _ _ to serve 
plo-tum + fluitate —_ _ to float 
me-tum eme-re — _ to buy 
ga-tam canere _— _ to sing 
bence gan tS can-tus, the Sanscrit and Latin words for a song. 

pinis-itum pingere _ _ to paint 
sthatum sta-re ista~den stehen to stay or stand 
riti ritus —_ _ a rite 
coelas, the Indian 

Olympus celum — — heaven 
rit rite —_ recht rightly 
vala, force violence, 

an army bellam, war — alte we 
palli villa _ _ a village 
ricsha ursus (arctos) —_ _ a bear 
poschat post pus _ after 
antara inter -tus ander darin within 
hina sine bi ohne without 
loch, (root) Shine lux roshan licht light 
ec unus ec ein one 
dwau duo du zweij two 
traya tres se drei three s 
chatur quatuor chehar vier four 
pancha quinque penj fant five 
shat sex shesh sechs six 
sapta septem heft sieben seven 
ashta octo hesht acht eight 
nova novem nu neun nine 
dasa decem deh zehen ten 
ecadas undecim yazdeh cilf eleven 
dwadas duodecim duazdeh zwelf twelve 

el 





** From thefe verbs come dhara and terra, the Sanfcrit and Latin names of the earth. 

+ The root plu, signifies to flow, to dive, and to submerge. : From this is derived Aluere, 
pluere, and pluvia. It is remarkable, that Pluto, the past participle, signifying fubmerged, 
should furnish the Latin names of two divinities who dwell under ground, Pluto & Plutute , 
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Sanscrit. Latin. Persian. German. English. 
trayadas, &e. &c. a _— — _ 
vinsati viginta bist zwansig twenty 
trinsati triginta si dreisig thirty 
sat centum sad = a hundred 
sahasra —_ hazar tausend thousand 
siv-itum su-cre ao —- to sew 
us-tah,usta,ustum ustus-a-um sukhta -- burned 
cathayati in-quit -- —- quoth he 
jan-itum gen-crare zaden - to generate 
itar, itera, iterum alter-a-um “= ander another 
iti ita _ so thus 


tar (root) signifies tra-verse ; hence antara, within; and uttara, beyond ; the Latin 


prepositions ultra and trans. 


upar * super —_ liber above, upper 

crus-tum cruciare _ —_ to excruciate, to 
cross 

crus-tah, crusta, cruciatus-a um os _ tormented, crossed 

crustum 

wala, dirty, sordid malus bud _ bad 

cwo? quo? cuja? wo? whither ? 

moto mod-us _ _ manoer 

rajata argentum sim siellur silver 


We fear the examples we have now given, will appear to be 
more than were requisite to establish the analogy of these lan- 
guages in the words which compose each; and certainly they 
might easily be extended. But it is time we should advance to 
the second point, the analogy in their structure ; which will be 
found no less remarkable. 

1. The distinctions of the feminine and neuter gender are the 
same in Sanscrit and Latin. 

Ex. Sans. divyah divya divyam. 
Lat. divinus divina divinum. 

2. Those cases which are nearly uniform incall the declensions, 
such as the accusative in m, the genitive, the dative and abla- 
tive plural in zs or bus, bear a marked resemblance to the termi- 
nations of the same cases in Latin. 

3. The Sanscrit signs of comparison are essentially the same 
as in the Latin, Persic and Gothic. 

Sans. guru, heavy gurutar, heavier gurutama, heaviest. 


Tat.  grav-is gravior gravissim-us. 
Pers. guran gurantar guranterin. 
Germ. schwer schwerer schwerste. 


The German superlative is also used in Sanscrit ; for, garishta 
may be substituted for gurutama. 
4. ‘The Sanscrit infinitive in tam, resembles the Persic in den, 
and the German in en. 
Sans. 





* The root pri, to please, to be agreeable, gives piare, to propitiate the gods, in Latin ; 
and in Gothic freuden, to be pleased; whence the name of the Gothic Venus, Freye, 
and the Sanscrit word priya, amiable. Freytag or Fridog is named in Sanscrit from the 
same planet ; but the name refers to her generative powers. 





—. 
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Sans. cus-itum, Zo kiss. 
Pers. bus-iden. 
Germ. kiiss-en. 

5. The declension of the verb is substantially the same in Latin 
and in Sanscrit. Our limits will by no means admit of going 
through an analysis of the whole verb. We will confine our- 
selves, therefore, to the inflexions of the present tense, taking 
the substantive verb as our first example. 

Sans. asmi asi asti smah_ stha -santi. 
Lat. sum es est sumus estis sunt. 
Pers. am ai ast aim aid = and. 

Although this verb is irregular both in Latin and Sanscrit, yet 
we find them corresponding with each other throughout. It may, 
however, be satisfactory to view the analogy in a more regular 
exainple 

Sans. jivami jivasi jivati jivamah jivathah _jivanti. 
Lat. vivo vivis vivit vivimus  vivitis vivunt, 

It is deserving of remark, that the verb as-tun, esse, to be, is 
defective, having only four tenses. ‘The other tenses of the La- 
tin verb, as fi, &c. are derived from the root dha, also signify- 
ing existence. ‘The letter bh, as we have observed above, is oft- 
en changed into f, in Latin. ‘The Persic has precisely the same 
irregularity ; and the preterite of Austum, I am, is budam, I was, 
corresponding with fud. 

The preceding examples prove, that the termination of the first 
person, both singular and plural, in Sanscrit and Persic, is cha- 
racterized by the letter m, as it is in most tenses in Latin,—thus, 
amabam, amabamus ; that the second person singular is distin- 
guished, in Sanscrit and Latin, by s, which is omitted in Persic ; 
that the third person has ¢, in the two first languages, which is 
changed to d in Persic ; that tha, tis, and id, distinguish the se- 
cond person plural in the three languages; and ani, ant, and 
and, form the terminations of the third person plural. ‘Their 
analogies and their differences equally suggest some curious ob- 
servations. 

It is obvious, that, in all the three tongues, the letter m 
distinguishes me, the person who speaks. A language so refined 
as the Sanscrit, must have undergone many changes in advancing 
from rudeness to a state of such metaphysical perfection ; and 
many words have probably been altered, which remain unchanged 
in the vernacular dialects. Thus, in Bengalese, ami, I, repre- 
sents the Sanscrit aham ; and this word, subjoined to the root. of 
the verb, accordingly gives the first person singular, jiv-ami, I 
live. In Latin, it is formed by elision from the same words 
viv-(eg)-o, vivo. In Persic, this person is formed by adding am. 


Bb 2 Hence, 
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Hence, purs-am, I ask, the termination being obviously a con- 
traction of ami. 

2. The consonant ¢, marks the third person singular in Latin 
and in Sanserit. It is the only radical letter of the third personal 
pronoun, in the latter language : thus, jiva-ti, is literally he lives. 
This, indeed, is less obvious in Latin, because the pronoun tud 
no longer exists. In its room the demonstrative pronoun etud has 
been substituted, and the ¢ changed into 7; hence zllud. The ra- 
dical letter is found also in iste and perhaps in id; and, at all e- 
vents, the use of the ¢ as the termination of the third person, 
proves that it formerly existed as a pronoun, viv-it. 

$. In the first person plural, a difference seems to occur; but 
it is only apparent. Its termination, in both Latin and Sanscrit, 
is mus. But the Brahmans direct, that wherever s occurs as a 
final, it shall be converted to 4. Before this arbitrary change, 
there was jivamus, corresponding with the vivimus of the Ro- 
mans. But whence this mus in both languages? In Sanscrit, 
the plural pronoun nah, we, was originally mos, and changed by 
the rule above mentioned. But mos itself, in both languages, is 
manifestly a corruption of mos, m being the radical letter of the 
first personal pronoun, whether plural or singular : vévimus would 
therefore have become vivinos, if verbs were as susceptible of 
change as the other parts of speech. 

4. sand ¢ha mark the second person singular and plural in 
Sanscrit: s, s¢tz, and stis or tis, in Latin; amas, amatis, ama- 
visti, amavistis. If the s be derived from a pronoun, it is lost 
in both languages, and only exists in the Greek ow. We think 
it possible they may be contractions of the root stha, sta, stand : 
ama-vi-sti, he who stands here (i. ¢. thou) loved. The use of 
the Gothic s¢, to form the same person, is completely in favour 
of this supposition, which, however, we only give as a conjec- 
ture. 

5. ‘The terminations of the third person plural are, anfz, ant, 
and and, in Sanscrit, Latin, and Persic. The origin of those 
terminations should be found in the nominative plural of the pro- 
noun ¢ud ; but if anta was ever its form (a conjecture highly 
probable, from our extensive elass of names possessing it), it is 
now become obsolete. 

‘The Sanscrit imperative resembles the Latin as-dw, let him be, 
es-to. Sunto, let them be, is identical—sunto. The hints of Mr 
‘Tooke, in his admirable treatise, are confirmed and illustrated by 
the Sanscrit verb. That ingenious writer conjectures audiam 
to be a contraction of audi(re)amto), I wish or love to hear. 
The termination of the Sanscrit future seems to us manifest- 
ly formed from a verb signifying desire; the root ish, desire, 


being 








= se 
i 
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being regularly added with the signs of the persons, to compose 
the future. Thus, the root yach, seek, becomes yach-ishyati, he 
will seek. Our readers will have observed, that the Sanscrit in- 
finitive has the termination of the Latin supine.—Da-tum, to 
give, is the supine in one language, and the infinitive in the o- 
ther; and has the same signification in both. The Sanscrit pre- 
terite is formed by a reduplication of the root: thus, from the 
root 7aj, shine, comes rordj, he shone. Evident traces of this are 
to be found in a multitude of Latin verbs in the same tense, as 
dedi, cecidi, cecini, pepuli, steti, &c. &c. The participles pre- 
sent and past are formed by the addition of identically the same 
terminations in both languages. 

We have now said enough, we trust, (our readers may possibly 
think too much), to show the analogy between the languages of 
the East and those of the West. In the course of our observa- 
tions, we have had occasion to consider and to compare the struc- 
ture of both. But, of a language which Sir William Jones has 
not scrupled to call ‘ more perfect than the Greek, more copious 
than the Latin, and more excellently refined than either,’ it 
would not be easy to give an idea within the limits of a review. 
It would be still more difficult to render a dissertation on gram- 
mar interesting to the general reader. 

All the distinctive characters which discriminate antient from 
modern languages, are found united in the Sanscrit. Whoever 
compares a work composed in it, with its translation into Ben- 
galese, will recognise the same peculiarities which distinguish the 
Latin from its modern derivatives, Its eight cases render the use 
of prepositions superfluous ; and in Sanscrit, these are exclusive- 
ly employed as prefixes to verbs, being without signification a- 
Jone. To the same circumstance the Indian poets are indebted 
for the freedom of their transpositions, the sense remaining per- 
spicuous, without subjecting the words to any settled collocation 
in the composition of each sentence. This structure facilitates 
those harmonious measures, so much preferable to rhyme, which 
the modern poets of Persia and India, as well as of Europe, are 
obliged to call to their assistance, to conceal the defects, and to 
compensate the monotony of their language. But whatever ele- 
gance the modern tongues may be susceptible of, every man ca- 
pable of enjoying the charms of composition feels, that what is 
gained in precision, is lost in energy ; that the capability of say- 
ing much in few words, is one of the first exgellencies of a lan- 
guage ; and that mere perspicuity is far from compensating that 
energetic conciseness, which, in the writers of antiquity, at once 
delights and exercises the understanding of the reader, 
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Art. VII. The Radical Cause of the present Distresses of the 
West India Planters pointed out, and the Inefficiency of the 
Measures which have been hitherto proposed for relieving them 
demonstrated, §c. §&c. By William Spence, F.L.S. Second 
Edition. vo. pp. 105. London, Cadell & Davies. 1808, 


An Inquiry into the Policy and Justice of the Prohibition of the 
Use of Grain in the Distilleries, including Observations on the 
Nature and Uses of a Vent to superfluous Land-Produce, and 
a particular Application of the General Question to the present 
Situation of the Colonial Interests. By Archibald Bell Esq. 
Advocate. 8vo. pp.116. Edinburgh, Constable & Co. 
‘London, Murray. 1808. 


T is now some time since we called the attention of our read- 
ers to the alarming state of colonial affairs; and endeavour- 

ed to trace to their true source, evils, the existence of which no 
man can deny, whatever difference of opinion may prevail as to 
their causes, or their extent. We were led, by these inquiries, to 
a demonstration as rigorous as the nature of the subject would al- 
low, that the slave traffic alone is the cause of the distresses in 
question ; that the consequences of that long course of crimes 
which men have, by a singular perversion of language, been ac- 
customed to calla branch of commerce, are now felt in their 
full force ; and that our mercantile interests are at length suffer- 
ing most severely for our long neglect of humanity and justice. 
The subject has, since the publication of those remarks, under- 
gone a great deal of discusson, both in Parliamentary committees 
and out of doors. The West Indians have asserted, that their 
case was not fairly before the public when we last considered it ; 
and they have attempted to make it better, by bringing more of 
it forward. We are therefore reduced to a necessity, which, 
without any affectation, we must term a very unpleasant one, of 
going over the whole question in detail, and sifting the arguments 
and calculations of those who maintain doctrines opposite to our 
own, with a minuteness, not the less tiresome because it is in- 
dispensable. We have to apologize to our readers for leading 
them over so much dry and tedious matter; but the subject is 
highly. important; and it is in vain to meet particular esti- 
mates, and minute details of sums and dates, by any general 
or theoretical views. Such views are, no doubt, to guide us 
throughethe details ; and, if rightly applied, they render the de- 
ductions of political arithmetic as certain as the demonstrations of 
the mixed mathematics,—we ought, perhaps, rather to say, of 
the other branches of the mixed mathematics. We must pre- 
mise 
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mise a few remarks on the two very valuable tracts now before 
us. 

Mr Spence’s name is sufficiently known to the public by his 
former work. We had the fortune to dissent from the doc- 
trines of that work very widely; but, unless in so far as he 
undervalues colonial possessions, we find nothing in the present 
pamphlet which does not command our implicit assent. In- 
deed, there is so remarkable a coincidence between his views 
of the subject, and those advanced in our former Number, that 
we cannot but feel highly flatttered at receiving such respectable 
support. ‘The two arguments were published nearly at the same 
time ; and not the smallest reason exists for suspecting any pre- 
vious communication. Both parties may therefore feel the more 
confident in the accuracy of their reasonings. ‘The coincidence 
alluded to is so close, that it would be quite superfluous to give 
any abstract of Mr Spence’s tract ;—we should only be repeat- 
ing our own statements. For the same reason, we dare not ex- 
press our whole opinion of Mr Spence’s merits, lest we might be 
accused of indirectly extolling our own. 

The ‘ Inquiry’ of Mr Bell is a work of great value. It con- 
tains a clear, just, and faithful examination of the whole of the 
principles upon which the question of the distilleries must be 
discussed. ‘The author’s doctrines are uniformly sound ; and his 
views are those of a political economist, more than commonly 
skilful in the application of his science to practice. It might 
perhaps have been better, if, taking the question up in its most 
general form, he had treated of the plan for substituting rum for 
British spirits, and thus transferring the home distillery to the West 
Indies. ‘The question of substituting sugar for grain in the home 
distillery, is to be determined by the same views ; and differs from 
the former only in certain special circumstances, of which some 
weaken, while others strengthen the application of the general 
argument. As we shall treat this matter at length in the sequel, 
it is unnecessary to present our readers with any abridgement of 
Mr Bell’s very able and judicious performance. Our views will 
be found to agree precisely with his, as far as the topics coin- 
cide; and we shall considerably abridge-our discussion of the 
points touched upon by him, in the full confidence that, by re- 
ferring to his tract, the deficiency will be most amply supplied. 

The only objection which we think it necessary to state to ei- 
ther of these works, is common to both ; and we consider it as 
a charge of some moment. Mr Spence clearly traces the distres- 
ses of the planters to their overtrading ; and shows, that no re- 
medy exists for the evil but a decrease of sugar. Mr Bell exa- 
mines one of the remedies proposed,—demonstrates its impolicy 

and 
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and injustice,—and admits, that the evil originates in overtrading, 
But neither of these authors has stated to what cause this over- 
trading was owing. Neither of them (and on Mr Spence it was 
peculiarly incumbent) has denounced the African slave traffic as 
the root of the whole evil. Their deductions are thus mate- 
rially defective; for they leave their reader to wonder, how 
so strange a thing can have happened as a continued sup- 
ply of rude produce all over the tropical colonies, for years 
exceeding the demands of the market; and, unless this difficul- 
ty is clearly explained, many thinking persons will be slow of 
believing the positions which involve it. But how immeasur- 
ably more important, even than this, was the benefit derived to 
the cause of sound principles, by showing mankind that their 
advocates, after being ridiculed as Lostinn, or at best pitied as mere 
theorists, are in the end borne out triumphantly, by the testimo- 
ny of facts; and that, in the most famous instance in -which the 
claims of justice and of policy were ever attempted to be contrast- 
ed, they ee been found wholly to coincide ! 

Before’ proceeding to examine the ftate of this important cafe, 
as it is now given to the public, we mutt recal to the recollection 
of our readers, in a very few words, the doGtrine which we main- 
tained when the queftion was formerly under difcuflion ; becaufe 
we fhall be obliged to thow, how all the attempts to overthrow it 
have terminated in placing it upon ftill firmer ground, and becaufe 
there is no one part of the controverfy which may not be moft 
{peedily decided by an appeal to that doétrine. 

The Weft Indian body afcribed their diftrefles to the excefs of 
fugars in the Britifh cans and the more independent members 
of their clafs imputed this, in a great degree, to the abfurd fyftem 
ef capturing fugar colonies, into which the war waged by England 
had for many years degenerated ; while the reft traced it only to 
the difficulty of reexporting produce to the Continent, and the 
cheap fupply of the foreign markets by neutral carriage. In op- 
pofition to this ftatement, we endeavoured to fhow, that there was 
an excefs of fugars, not merely in the Britifh market, but in the 
market of the world ; that America made more fugar than Europe 
and America together could confume; that, although the various 
effects of the war might caufe this glut to affect the different co- 
lonies fomewhat differently, the evil was general and independent 
of the war; and that, although fome palliatives might be admi- 
niftered, the only radical cure was to be found in a diminifhed 
culture of the fugar cane all over the Weft Indies. For the proofs 
by which thefe pofitions were maintained, we refer our readers to 
the Ninth article of the Twenty-firft number. 

Since the publication of that article, another orneninnen, tae 
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been appointed by the Houfe of Commons to inquire into the pro- 
per means of relieving the Weft Indian body. It was an obvious 
remark upon the proceedings of the former committee, that they 
had avoided the material part of the queftion; and, without in- 
tending the flighteft difrefpe& towards them, we took the liberty 
of fuggefting, that their inquiries had never been pointed towards 
this quarter, where they had every reafon to expe¢t their adverfa- 
ries would be eager to meet them. It is certainly very poflible, 
that the Weft Indians fhould not have anticipated the arguments 
by which they were affailed ; but it would have been much more 
in the common courfe of things, if fome one of the many acute 
and indefatigable perfons, who do honour to that large and refpect- 
able clafs, had thought fit to infert, in the multiplicity of depofi- 
tions and documents, a folitary queftion or account illuftrative of 
the ftate of the Continental fugar market. Such a ftatement could 
not have greatly extended a report, already fufficiently volumi- 
nous. It would have borne, even in the eye of a carelefs inquir- 
er, a more obvious relation to the queftion at iffue, than nine 
tenths of the evidence which the committee amaffed ; and its pro- 
duction would have removed all grounds for cavil and fufpicion,— 
perhaps have precluded the neceflity of further inveftigation, But 
after the public had been fairly put in poffeflion of the argument 
againft the planters,—when a further inquiry was found to be ab- 
folutely requifite, becaufe of the imperfeét manner in which the 
firft had been conducted,—we furely had fome right to expect, 
from the new committee, a full production of every attainable 
piece of evidence, and more efpecially of that information which 
moft immediately bears upon the chief, nay the only point at iflue. 
We lament exceedingly to find, that this expectation is difappoint- 
ed. A volume of above four hundred folio pages, clofely print- 
ed, * has been the fruit of the committee’s labours. Much in- 
formation, of very great value, as we thall {peedily thow by point; 
ing out its application, is no doubt contained in this book. The 
talents and practical knowledge exhibited by the witneffes, are 
highly creditable to them ; and are fuch, indeed, as only the mer- 
chants of the firft commercial country in the world could have 
difplayed. ‘The induftry of the committee is alfo very commend- 
able ; for, befides collecting papers, and preparing fome very able 
reports, they appear to have continued fitting to hear evidence up- 
wards of two months. Yet, itrange to tell, with the omitlions 
of their predeceffors before their eyes, as the very caufe of their 
own appointment,—with the queftion before their eyes, whether 
the 
* This includes the two Reports of 1806 & 1807, on the Distil, 
Jeries and the State of the West Indies. 
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the glut of fugar is general or topical ?—(for this queftion they 
have plainly gone out of their way to avoid, after having given it 
an indireét anfwer)—with the knowledge which they muft have 
had, that this quefiion could only be fettled in the planter’s favour 
by proving the Continental market to be underftoc ae the 
fulle? powers of * fending for perfons, and calling for papers,’— 
they have a€tually left the dire€t evidence where they found i 
after a few arguments from accounts formerly produced ; and we 
given us not one tittle of new proof, either that the general fup- 
ply of fugar is lefs, or the general demand for it greater, than 
their adverfaries had maintained it to be. What is the obvious in- 
ference from this omiflion? ‘That no fuch proof exiits. 

In our former article upon this queftion, we brought direé& 
proofs of the contrary pofitions ; and although we are far from 
fuppofing, that the members of the committee ever caft their eyes 
over thefe humble pages, we are quite confident that the Weft 
Indian body are aware of every argument adduced again{t them; 
and would have contrived means, in the courfe of their depofi- 
tions before the committee, to difcredit our evidence, or to rebut 
it by counter-proofs, had it been pofhible. As we certainly have 
no right to offer ftrictures upon the proceedings of a parliament- 
ary committee, we tru{t no one will fufpeét us of any fuch in- 
tention. We confine ourlelves entirely to the ftatements of the 
Weit Indians; and if we take thefe from the reports of the com- 
miittee, it is only becaufe we there find them brought together in 
the moft convenient form. 

The only argument advanced by the Weft Indians, which even 
profefles to meet the do€trine maintained by us, is drawn from a 
comparifon of the import with the export of fugar during a fe- 
ries of years. ‘This has been brought forward with much triumph, 
and has received, we are rather furprifed to obferve, the fanction 
of a committee, faid to have been conttituted purpofely, of fuch 
a variety of clafles, as muit confine the Weft Indian intereft to 
that influence alone, which their evidence and reafonings fhould 
beftow. We fhall therefore examine it with fome attention. ‘The 
average annual importation of fugar, fay they, into the United 
kingdom, for five years ending 1785, was 131,600 hogtheads of 
12 cwt. each.* ‘lhe average exportation, for the fame period, 
was 13,100 hogfheads, leaving for the annual home confumption 
118,500. ‘The average home ‘confumption of 1802 and 1803, ob- 

tained 








* Through the whole of the calculations in this article, we reduce 
the cwts. of the Report, and other statements, to hogsheads of 12 
cwt.; and, in general, neglect the figures in the two right hand 
places. Refined is of course always reduced to raw, by the usual 
proportion. 
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tained by the fame calculation, was 184,000 hogfheads ; the fame 
average for four years ending 18-7, was no lefs than 219,700 
hogfheads; and the home confumption of the laft of thofe years, 
1807, was 210,00c, exclufive of the direct import into Ireland, 
which, calculated at its amount in 1806, would raife the total 
home confumption of the empire, in 1807, as high as 221,000 
hogfheads. Hence it is inferred, that the annual confumption of 
fugar in this country has increafed, in about twenty years, from 
about 118,000 to above 220,000, or that upwards of 1co,o00 hogf- 
heads more of that commodity are ufed now than were required 
twenty years ago. Again, the average annual export in 1802 and 
1803 was 141,800 hogfheads. The average annual import of old 
Britith colony fugar, during four years, ending «807, was 252,200 
hogfheads ; from which, if you deduct the average confumption 
for the fame period, as above eftimated, there remains an overplus 
of 32,500 hogfheads ; but the laft peace export was 141,800 hogf- 
heads. Hence it is inferred, that, upon a reftoration of peace, the 
demand of the Continental market would exceed, by 108,300 hogf- 
heads, the whole overplus of the Britith colony produce ;—or that, 
after fatisfying the home confumption, we fhould find there was 
a demand for our fugars much greater than we could anfwer. 
Such « pi€iure is, no doubt, fo very gratifying, that one is rather 
unwilling, after contemplating it, to look at the reality. But this, 
though an ungrateful, is, neverthelefs, an indifpenfable duty ; and 
we mutt therefore go through the tirefome work of fifting the 
ftatement jult now analyzed. 

In the firft place, this ftatement is liable to feveral particular 
objeétions, nearly fatal to the credit of the calculations upon which 
it proceeds. ‘The choice of the five years ending 1785, as. the 
ftandard by which to eftimate the increafe of confumption, is pe- 
culiarly unfortunate ; for many extraordinary circumitances con- 
curred to diminith the import of Britifh fugars during that period, 
and to affe&t the whole of our fugar trade. ‘The enemy was in 
pofleffion of Grenada, St Vincent, and Dominica, (iflands which 
exported about 25,000 hogfheads annually), during the whole of 
1781 and 1782, and until the execution of the treaty of Verfailles 
in 1783. St Kitts, Montferrat, and Nevis, which afforded an ex- 
port of about 28,000 hogfheads, were in his hands from the very 
beginning of 1782 till the end of the war. The lofs of produce 
occafioned by the military operations of the war in moft of thofe 
captured iflands, and by fire in fome of them, is well known. Do- 
minica, in particular, was well nigh ruined ; and feveral of thofe 
unfortunate fettlements were vifited by fevere hurricanes and 
droughts in the courfe of the fame period. ‘Ihat dreadful fcourge, 
indeed, never fell fo heavily upon the Welt India iflands as — 
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the five years in queftion ; and Jamaica, in particular, was laid 
wafte by it no lefs than thrice within that time. The want of 
fupplies from America, and the other bad effects of the enemy’s 
naval fuperiority in thofe feas were fo feverely felt, that the Af- 
fembly of Jamaica eftimated the lofs of flaves, arifing from famine, 
in a fhort period, at 15,000: From all thefe caufes, which we 
really muft be excufed for thinking the Welt Indian body cannot 
have forgotten, it refulted, that the import of fugar into Britain 
during the five years in queftion, was much lefs than it had been 
for many years or has ever been fince. It was only, as 
we have already ftated, about 131,000 hogtheads, and the wee 
about 13,000; whereas, the average annual import from the fame 
colonies for five years ending 1775, was nearly 153,000 hogfheads, 
the export 6,900; and the average of four years ending 1790, was 
above 162,000 imported, and 12,000 exported. Had the earlier 
of thefe periods been afflumed as a ftandard, the home confump- 
tion would then have been 146,000 hogfheads. Had the lalt pe- 
riod been referred to, which is on every account preferable, we 
fhould have had a confumption of 150,000 hogfheads, inftead of 
118,000, wherewith to compare the alleged confumption of the 
prefent day; fo that the fuppofed increafe of confumption would 
have been, not 100,000 hogfheads in twenty, as the Weft Indians 
ftate, but only 70,000 hogtheads in fifteen years; and no more 
than 74,000 hogfheads in thirty years. ‘The advantage thus gain- 
ed, we fhall perhaps be told, is not great. Then, we anfwer, it 
was the lefs worth getting in this very ftrange way. But fome 
perfons may perhaps think a difference of 26,000 or of 30,000 
hogfheads, no fuch aan matter, when they recolleét that the 
whole queftion of the diftilleries has been raifed with a view to 
relieve the fugar market of exaétly this amount of produce. 

Still more undeniable is the error which prevails in the other 
branch of the statement. In order to show that the produce of 
the old British settlements could not answer the demands of the 
foreign market on a return of peace, the West Indians take the 
average annual export of 1802 and 1803, as the probable demand 
of the Continent, and compare it with the differenee between the 
import from the old settlements in the following year’s and the 
total export to the Continent. Now, this is manifestly an unfair 
estimate, even admitting the general mode of estimating con- 
sumption which the West Indians adopt. For the export of 1802 
included, not merely the export of old British colony produce, 
but the whole of the produce of the conquered colonies. The 
definitive treaty was signed March 25th; and three months were 
allowed for restoring those conquests. But before the end of 
June, the whole of the sugars raised there were shipped for Eng- 

land ; 
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land; nay, from the approaching restitution, much more than the 
usual quantity was sent, as Sir William Young himself, (West 
India Common-Place Book, p. 61.) expressly admits. * It is dif- 
ficult to calculate the whole amount of this quantity; but we can 
easily discover the least at which it may be stated. The conquer- 
ed colonies, during four years ending 1807, sent to Great Britain 
and Ireland annually, on an average, about 41,000 hogsheads. 
To this must be added the import from Martinico, which, in 1798, 
was above 18,000 hogsheads ; and, in 1802, must have increased 
very considerably. Making no allowance for the effects of the 
general clearance, therefore, above 60,000 hogsheads were brought 
to England in 1802, which, in any other year of peace, must have 
gone directly to the Continent ; and, by at least this amount, was 
the export of sugar from hence to the Continent, greater in that 
year, than it would have been in any other. + Neither is it fair to 
take 1803 as a standard; for the war was renewed at the very 
moment that the greatest part of the crop was coming over to 
France and Holland. ‘This is partially alluded to in the evidence 
of Mr Maryatt before the committee, Report, p. 257; but it re- 
quires no illustration. From the month of May until the end of 
the year, then, a great allowance must be made for the foreign 
sugars brought into England by our cruizers, and the difficulty of 
transporting the enemy’s sugars, always greatest at the beginning 
of a war. Besides, we captured some of his settlements during 
that year. Tobago and St Lucia were taken in June ;—Demerara, 
Essequibo and Berbice, in September: and though no great quan- 
tity of the crop was probably to be found at the latter period, it 
is certain that we found a large proportion in Tobago and St Lu- 
cia. The whole effects of the hostilities in 1803, then, cannot 
be estimated to have turned less than 30,000 hogsheads out of 
their natural course, and brought them into the English market. 
‘The average export of the two years, therefore, must be dimi- 
nished by 45,000 hogsheads on the very lowest calculation, before 
we can fairly compare it with the overplus likely to remain in the 
English market during peace ; so that, admitting the general prin- 
ciples assumed by the West Indiays, they have—we will not say 
purposely—but with a very happy carelessness, made an error in 
their own favour of at least this amount, in their calculations. 
But 


* He says, the ‘ extraordinary influx of that year arose from the 
clearing all residue of produce on hand in the conquered colonies, 
then returning to France and Holland.’ 

+ We include Trinidad in this estimate ; because the West Indi- 
ans have done so in theirs,—wishing to show, as we presume, favour 
towards the old colonies. 
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But we have now to remark, that the principles themselves 
are altogether objectionable; and that the calculations founded 
upon them prove absolutely nothing in favour of the planters, 
though admitted to the last cypher. They assume, that the excess 
of the import above the export, is equal to the home consump- 
tion; and this excess having gone on greatly increasing, it is in- 
ferred that the consumption has increased in the same degree. 
Before this can be admitted, we must see some proof that the 
stock remaining on hand has not gone on increasing also. The 
West Indians do not either admit or deny this in their arguments 
and reports ; they, in fact, pass it over wholly unnoticed, as if 
it had no bearing upon the question. But, in their evidence, we 
find some data by which we can ascertain it. It appears, that at 
the end of 1804, the quantity of sugar in the West India dock 
premises was 60,000 hogsheads ;—at the end of 1805, it was 
69,000 ;—and at the end of 1806, it was 82,000 hogsheads. ‘The 
iniport of sugar into London, in 1804, was 164,000 hogsheads ;— 
the stock on hand at the end of that year, about $9,000 ;—the im- 
port in 1806, was 195,000 ;—the stock on hand at the end of that 
year, about 82,000. There remained on hand, therefore, at the 
end of 1804, less than a fourth of the quantity imported into 
London ;—but at the end of 1806, there remained between one 
half and one third of the import. Still greater is the increase in 
other Places. The import into the seven principal outports, was, 
in 1804, 88,000 hogsheads ;—the stock on hand, 11,000, or one 
eighth. In 1805, it amounted to somewhat more than one fourth ; 
and in 1806, it was above a third of the whole import.* ‘The 
last committee have not enabled us to bring this calculation 
further down : a circumstance the more to be regretted, because 
nothing can be clearer than its beating upon the very question at 
issue. However, they have given the quantity on hand in the 
docks in March 1808, and the quantities delivered for the six 
preceding months :+ and it appears from this account, that there 
must have been on hand, at the end of 1807, about 85,000 hogs- 
heads. If the import of London for that year be estimated by 
the proportion which it bore in 1806, to the whole import of the 
country, (and it is not our fault that we cannot state it more di- 
rectly) it will amount to 187,000 hogsheads ; so that the stock on 
hand in 1807, bears a considerable greater proportion to the im- 

ort, than it did in the year before. 

All this demonstrates very clearly the fallacy of taking the balance 
of exports and imports as a sufficient criterion of home consump- 
tion; and shows, that the glut of sugar which we formerly describ- 

ed, 


* See Report, 1808, p. 243, & segq. + Ibid. p. 184. 
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ed, has been rapidly increasing. For the prices during the four 
years which we have been comparing, fell first slowly, and after- 
wards with unexampled rapidity. In 1804, the average was 53s. 
3d.; in 1805, from bad crops, the importation was considerably 
smaller, yet the price fell to 52s. 2d.; and, notwithstanding this, 
there was more left on hand than the year before. Still the plant- 
ers endeavoured to hold out, in conse quence of the low crop and 
high pric e; but in 1806, a good average im port ation with the stock 
already on hand, brought the price down to 445, 5d.; yet, at the end 
of that year, a much greater quantity remained on hand than ever, 
and in a far greater proportion to the quantity imported. In 1807, 
though the importation was considerably less than the former 
year, the price fell to S4s. 5 and though, no doubt, a great deal 
more of the article was consumed at this price than could have 
been used*at a higher rate, and though the accumulation of the 
stock was thereby prevented from going on so rapidly as it had 
done under a more gradual fall of prices ; nevertheless, there was 
a considerable increase of the stock in hand, both absolutely and 
relatively ; both in proportion to the surplus of former years, and 
in, proportion to the import of the year itself. We submit this, even 
to the West Indians themselves, as a very satisfactory demonstra- 
tion of our general proposition. In truth, can any man fancy to 
himself a better proof of glut than the history of the sugar trade 
here affords ? Nor let it be said, that the exportatien to the Conti- 
nent had been obstructed during the period in question. This 
will not account for the facts. ‘The average export of these four 
years was 81,000 hogsheads, being exactly the average of 1800 
and 1801, after deducting the produce of Martinico: And the ex- 
portation of 1807, was nearly 95,000; notwithstanding which, 

the price fell, and the surplus stock increased ;—so that the re 
reign market was nearly in the same state of glut with the home, 
market, in spite of all the enemy’s decrees ; and the same altera- 
tions of low price and increased consumption, are observable in 
the history of both. 

A particular account of the revenve arifing from fugar in dif- 
ferent years, would furnifh the means of eftimating how much 
of the excefs of the importation over the export is actually con- 
fumed in the country. ‘Che committee have only given us the du- 
ties of three years, ending 1807; but thefe fufliciently prove how 
much more was imported than fold. The excefs of the import 
above the export, in 1805, for Great Britain, was about 173,000 
hogtheads ;—the excefs in 1806 was about 233,000. If the ftock 
on hand was nearly equal at the end of 1804 and 1805, and the 
confumption was increaling at the fame rate with the excefs of the 
import above the export, we might expect the additional duty - 
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ceived in 1806 to be 27s. per cwt. on 60,000 hogfheads, or 
972,000]. But the grofs duty received in 1806 was only 673,s500l. 
more than that of 1805—leaving’a difference of 298,500l., aniwer- 
ing to about 221,000 cwt., or about 18,40e hogiheads, for Great 
Britain alone. But it will be faid, this eftimate proceeds upon 
the comparifon of the grofs duties, and makes no allowance for 
reexportation. ‘This, however, is favourable to the argument of 
the Weft Indians; for the export of 1806 exceeded the export 
of 1805 by about 7400 hogtheads. And accordingly, the net du- 
ties of 1806 exceed thofe of 1805—that is, the duties, after al- 
lowing for drawback and bounty—by only 657,7951.3; being a 
difference in favour of our argument, which anfwers to about 
1000 hogfheads. ‘The difference between the criterion of con- 
fumption afflumed by the Weft Indians, and that afforded by the 
evenue, is {till more remarkable in the year 1807. The former 
makes the confumption of Great Britain lefs, by about 43,090 
hogfheads, than it was in 1806;—the latter, if taken from the 
grofs duties, makes it near 30,000 hogfheads greater; if taken 
from the net duties (which, on account of the great increafed 
export of 1807, is certainly much fairer) only about 4100 hogf- 
heads less; in other words, the revenue shows only about one 
tenth part of the diminution, which the criterion assumed by the 
West Indians would establish. 

These ¢alculations may be trusted, when different years are to 
be compared; because, if there is any incorrectness in the prin- 
ciple (and we admit that they only give a wide approximation), 
the same will affect all the years in the same proportion. But the 
Committee might, with the greatest ease, have given the account 
of the revenue, so as to furnish a most accurate criterion of ab- 
solute consumption. If, instead of stating merely the sums re- 
ceived as gross duly, the sums paid in drawback, and the sums 
paid in bounties, under these three general heads, they had stated, 
the proportion of drawback paid upon export of muscovado, 
and the proportion paid, in name of bounty, upon ground or 
powdered refined sugar, (both of which payments are classed 
under the head of drawback by the statute, vid. 45. Geo. ILI, 
c. 98, and all the other acts regulating the drawbacks on sugars) ; 
and had also stated the proportion of bounty paid upon refined 
sugar in loaf, and bastards ; it would have been easy to ascertain 
the quantity of sugar reexported after payment of duty; and the 
difference between this and the quantity which had paid duty 
would give the total consumption, independent of smuggling. 
We shall add the formula of the account which we should wish 
to see produced, in order to prevent all misapprehension. 


Years. 
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Grofs duties | Drawback on} Bounty on Bounty on 
Mufcovado. | Powdered Baftards. 


If the arrangements at the customs do not allow of this ac- 
count, much might be gained by a clear statement of the rates at 
which the bounties were paid,—that is, of the proportions in 
which those bounties were allowed at the different sums specified 
in the statutes : and an account, showing the proportion of sugar 
reexported without payment of duties, to that reexported after 
payment, distinguishing refined from raw, would answer nearl 
the same purpose. As we are wholly destitute of the lights 
which such statements would afford, we must endeavour to grope 
our way, as far as we can, towards the object of our search ;—and 
the only path which we have been able tq find, is the following. 
It is known, that one cwt. of muscovade sugar yields about five 
tenths of refined loaf, and two tenths of bastards. We may su 
pose, that the quantity of refined, exported, (independent of the 
powdered, which ranks with muscovado), consists of these two 
kinds in the proportion just now specified. If so, we can calcu- 
late the amount to which the bounty corresponds; for we have 
two equations, and only two unknown quantities. The operation 
is very simple, and may be seen below :* it leads to this rule,— 
Multiply the number of shillings in the bounty paid — year by 
seven, and divide by the sum of five times the number of shillings 
in the average bounty payable that year per cwt. on loaf, and by 
twice the number of shillings in the average bounty per cwt. on 
bastards ; the quotient gives the number of cwts. of refined and 
bastards exported : increase this in the proportion of seven to ten, 
on account of molasses and waste; and you obtain the whole 

VOL. XIII. NO. 26. Ce quantity 


* Let a = whole bounty paid in an? year; m = average bounty 
per cwt. on refined loaf in that year; m = average bounty on bas- 
tards; x= total of cwts. of both sorts exported ; 7 = total of cwts. of 


refined loaf exported :—We have y:t—y::5:2, andy = 2s al. 


somy + n(r—y) =a; or (m—n) y+nx=a, and = (m—n) 


5m+2n° 
do corresponding is easily found, being to 2 as 10 to 7. 


2+n2>4, orr= Whence the quantity of myscova- 
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quantity of muscovado sugar used in the year for the refining of 
exported sugar: then suppose that the she drawback is upon 
muscovado reexported, (and this will be perceived, by any person 
who follows the calculation, to be much in favour of the West 
Indian’s argument), and divide that drawback, accordingly, by the 
drawback allowed in the year; the quotient ‘being added to the 
sum formerly obtained, gives the whole quantity in cwts. of mus- 
covado sugar, which has paid duties, and is not consumed in the 
country: if this.is subtracted from the quantity on which duty 
has been paid, the remainder is the consumption of the year. By 
calculating on this principle, it will be found, that the consump- 
tion of 1807 was 2,159,990 cwts., or about 180,000 hogsheads for 
Great Britain,—that the consumption of 1806 was about 183,000, 
and of 1805 about 140,000 hogsheads,—and, of consequence, that 
the average yearly consumption for these years was above 167,000 
hogsheads, being nearly 32,000 hogsheads less than the criterion 
of exports and imports gives. According to the same proportion, 
the consumption of Ireland should be reduced to about 21,000 
hogsheads ; and this would give the whole consumption of the 
empire at 188,000. This is the nearest approximation which the 
data afforded by the published documents enable us to make. We 
have already fairly pointed out the best modes of checking our re- 
sult; and as the discovery of truth is our only object, we shall 
heartily rejoice to find, that our labours lead even to disclosures 

which may convict our calculations of error, 
Although, therefore, we may differ from the West Indians re- 
specting the amount of the actual home consumption, we are 
not at all disposed to deny that it has greatly increased. We 
must now, however, proceed to observe, that its increase, in 
whatever degree, furnishes no proof that the natural and effec- 
tual demand for sugar has augmented, or the general glut of the 
market been relieved. If the price of the article has been con- 
stantly falling, while the consumption was increasing,—if, both 
in the home market and abroad, sugars were sold in much greater 
quantities than before, but at prices so reduced ag not to replace 
the sums expended in raising and carrying them,—surely the in- 
crease of consumption, instead of proving that the market of the 
world requires so much more sugar than it did before, only shows 
that the glut has reduced the price, and that the reduction of the 
price has credted a demand which otherwise would not have ex- 
sted. The planters prove nothing, if they do not show, that 
there has been such an increase of demand as to take off more 
sugars than before at a fair price. ‘The question is, not how 
much sugar may be used in the world, but, how ‘much can 
be bought. And to give sugas for less than it costs, is not 
selling, 
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selling, but throwing it away. Let us only consider the facts 
as stated by the West Indians themselves. Jamaica sugar costs 
20s. 10d. per cwt. in the island; the cost in the other settlements 
is 19s. 6d.; so that the average expense of raising sugar is about 
20s. per cwt. The charges of transport during war are from 
15s. to 16s.; therefore, it costs between 35s. and 36s. to bring a 
hundred weight of sugar into the European market; and this 
sum must be replaced before the expenses are returned. In 1807, 
the total import of sugar into the United Kingdom was $16,000 
hogsheads, of which there were exported to the Continent about 
94,000. But at what prices were the 222,000 hogsheads sold 
which were not exported? The average price for the year was 
only 34s., being 1s. 6d. or 2s. less than the article cost ; and, that 
a still greater loss was experienced on the quantity exported, ap- 
pears from the statement which we gave in our former Article. 
To call a consumption, forced, we had almost said, by such sacri- 
fices on the part of the grower, an effectual demand—or any 
thing but the effects of a glut—is an abuse of ternis. It is ma- 
nifest, that if any means could be devised of raising these prices, 
the consumption now under consideration would cease ;—and we 
are thus led to inquire, what is the quantity really demanded by 
the home market ? This can only be ascertained by a comparison 
of former years, when the prices were neither extraordinarily high 
nor very low. 

The average price of sugar in the London market during four 
years, ending 1797, was 57s. exclusive of duties ; and it is stat- 
ed, that this price only yields the planter from 6 to 7 per cent. 
cleat upon his capital. ‘The average annual import into the U- 
nited Kingdom, during the same period, was, 188,500 hogsheads ; 
the export 56,500; leaving a balance of 132,000 hogsheads for 
home consumption. In the five years ending 1790, the price 
was considerably lower. Yet Bryan Edwards estimates the re- 
turns of a West India estate, during that period, at 7 per cent. 
upon the capital. We may theretore conclude, that the con- 
sumption was not greatly affected by the lowness of price: it 
was 150,000 hogsheads annually. In the five years ending 1800, 
it was 165,000 hogsheads, although the price was 64s. 9d.° But 
the sugar used in the distilleries during two of those years, great- 
ly relieved the home market. If allowance is made for this cir- 
cumstance, it will appeat, that the actual consumption of sugar 
did not increase materially in the United Kingdom from 1790 to 
1800; or that, whatever tendency there might have been towards 
an augmented use of the article, the rise of price checked it. 
Again, in five years ending 1775, the average consumption was 
146,000 hogsheads, and the prices such as to allow the planter 
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full 7 per cent. This gives, when compared with the five years 
ending 1790, a very trifling augmentation of quantity—only 4000 
hogsheads ; therefore we may expect the consumption to fall 
nearly to its former level, when the prices shall rise to their for- 
mer rate. The average import of the three years ending 1807, 
was 307,000. Of this it is probable that a good deal more could 
be consumed, were the price again raised to 57s., than was con- 
sumed at that price eleven years ago. If we allow 18,000 hogs- 
heads for this increase, we have a home consumption of 150,00@; 
and we are the rather disposed to think this estimate not greatly 
wide of the truth, because it supposes that as much sugar will 
be consumed at 84s., duties included, as was twenty years ago 
consumed when the gross price was only 45s. It supposes the 
middle classes of the community to spend above three millions 
and a half more than they formerly did upon the same quantity 
of sugar, besides the rise of the retailer and refiner’s profits ;— 
a very ample allowance both for the progress of wealth and the 
depreciation of money. 

Let us next consider what the export of the remainder is likely 
to be. ‘The average export during four years ending 1797, was 
annually 56,500 hogsheads. In this period we had possession 
ef several foreign colonies. Tobago was taken in April 1793 ; 
Martinico in March 1794; St Lucia in April of the same year. 
‘These islands, producing nearly 28,000 hogsheads, we retained 
during the whole of this period. Guadaloupe was captured in 
April, and retaken im December 1794; and from St Domingo 
we imported, in 1798, above 2000 hogsheads. We had posses- 
sion of much greater part of it during the period in question : so 
that, allowing for the supply of Guadaloupe in 1794, and mak- 
ing no caleulation on account of Trinidad, which we consider as 
a colony permanently British, * the average yearly import from 
the conquered colonies, in that period, must be estimated at 
35,000 hogsheads. Deducting this from the total export from 
Great Britain to the Continent, we have 21,500 hogsheads as the 
average annual quantity of British colony sugars required by the 
demand of the Continent during four years ending 1797. Since 
that period, the enemy’s produce has keen much more easily and 
systematically conveyed to Europe, by the intervention of neu- 
trals, thar it was in the earlier stages of the war.+ The quan- 
tity of that produce has also increased most rapidly, as we had 
occasion to show in our former Number. Nothing but the ex- 
treme depression of prices at which British produce was sold, 

could 


* It was captured February 1797 ; but its produce was then very 
trifling. 
¢ The instruction of 1798 is well known. 
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could have forced any considerable amount of it into the Conti- 
nental market ; and we may be satisfied, that sufhcient allowance 
is made for the increased demand of that market, if we state its 
augmentation as proportional to the increase of our own homie 
consumption. ‘This would give the natural and permanent de- 
mand of the foreign market, at fair, average prices, as sémewhat 
less than 25,000 hogsheads ; and when we recollect, that durin 
four years ending 1790, it averaged only 12,400,—that the blank 
occasioned by the destruction of St Domingo has been much 
more than filled up by the culture of the Spamish settlements, as 
well as of those which our capital has manured,—and that the 
restrictions imposed by the war aré likely to alter the habits of 
the people on the Continent,—while the loss of capital, occasign- 
ed by the same cause, will certainly diminish their means of en- 
joyment,—we must be convinced, that an estimate which allows 
their consumption of a mere luxury to double in twenty years, 
cannot err by undervaluing the consumption. 

We should apprehend, then, that the whole quantity of sugar 
required, both by our home consumption and our exportation, 
permanently, naturally, and independently both of the war and 
the present extremely low prices, cannot be much more than 
175,000 hogsheads ; call it even 180,000. ‘This deducted from 
$07,000, the average yearly import of three years ending 1807, 
leaves 127,000 hogsheads to be accounted for, From this we 
have to subtract the produce of the conquered colonies, which 
will probably be restored at a peace. In 1807, it amounted to 
about 41,000 hogsheads, including the import into Ireland, as cal- 
culated upon the proportion of the total Jrish import of sugar to 
the total British import; so that no less than 56,000 hogsheads 
remain, the produce of our own settlements, over and above the 
quantity for which the market, both home and foreign, affords 
any effectual demand. ‘This quantity, at present, is forced into 
consumption by prices so low as not to repay the expenses of its 
production and carriage. Were the prices raised so as to afford 
him a fair profit upon kis stock, this quantity would remain a 
drug on his hands. Of course, while it remains in existence, and 
while the sugar trade continues ynmonopolized, the prices never 
can rise; and the seller, if such he can be called, must be ruined. 

We are now te consider the measures proposed for the relief o! 
the planters. Of these, some have for their object the discovery 
of new vents for the surplus which we have been describing ; 
others propose the diminution of the planters’ expenses; and 
others pretend to embrace both these objects together. To the 
first class, belong the projects for opening the distillery to sugars, 
and for encouraging its consumption in agriculture: to the se- 
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cond, belong the propositions for relaxing the colonial monopoly 
with respect to the sugar refinery, and for altering the duties on 
sugar consumed in the United kingdom : to the last class, belong 
the plans for relaxing the colonial monopoly with respect to trade ; 
and the prospect—we lament to think it can scarcely be called a 
plan—of peace. 

I. The substitution of sugar for grain, in the distillation of spi- 
rits, may be effected, either by introducing sugar into the distil- 
leries of this country, or by enabling the planters to bring their 
rum into the home market ata lower price than that for which 
corn spirits can now be sold. With respect to the former plan, 
it is admitted, that, even under the high price of barley, and 
with the low price of sugar, during the last year, the distillation 
from grain could only be prevented by a prohibition ;—in other 
words, it was, notwithstanding the prices, more advantageous to 
every party concerned, that spirits should be made of grain than 
of sugar. Into the detail of this matter we need not now enter ; 
—the fact is clearly proved, by the legislative measure which was 
found to be necessary in order to exclude grain from the distillery. 
‘The King in Council was empowered, by proclamation, to prohi- 
bit the distillation of grain, until forty days after the commence- 
ment of the next session of Parliament ; and the ground of this 
measure was stated to be, the fear of scarcity. It is quite mani- 
fest, however, that if scarcity was to be apprehended, either from 
a failure of crops or an interruption of our foreign supply, the rise 
of price would speedily indicate its approach, much more surely, 
and with infinitely greater precision, than the evidence of any wit- 
nesses whom a parliamentary committee, or the King’s ministers 
during the recess, could examine. If the price of grain rose so 
little as not to prevent the distiller from using it, there was evident- 
ly a very slight degree of scarcity. ‘The moment when the inte- 
rest of the country required a stoppage of the corn distillery, and 
the moment when the distillers’ own interest would have stopped 
it, must coincide very nearly. They would coincide entirely, but 
for the loss occasioned by a change in the machinery for the di- 
stilling process: and it ‘is a sufficient reason against interfering 
to make the coincidence more instantaneous, that we thereby 
throw a certain loss upon a class not naturally liable to it. The 
assertions, that barley is dear,—that its price is higher now than it 
was a year ago,—that therefore no harm is done by forcing it out 
of the distilleries,—are wholly vague and gratuitous. Who shall 
presume to say at what price barley is too dear, or is sufficiently 
dear? The price has advancedgyno doubt ;--but, if the supply is 
contracted, ought it not to advance? ‘We cannot tell how much 
of the advance is owing to a bad crop, and how much toa failure 
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of importation : but, by regulating the price;—by fixing the point 
beyond which the price shall not rise,—we shall most assuredly: 
interfere with the just profits either of the grower or the import- 
er: and the prohibition of grain in the distilleries proceeds exact- 
ly upon the supposition that such a maximum ought to be establish- 
ed. Its advocates pretend to know the point beyond which the 
price of grain should not rise. The corn distillery, say they, is 
stopt ; yet barley has not fallen. But had the stoppage not taken 
place barley would have been dearer : its price would have risen, 
until the grower and importer found, that, by raising it a little 
higher, they must lose the distillers’ custom. At this point, the’ 
rise would have stopt,—unless, indeed, the scarcity had been so 
great as to raise it still higher, and exclude it from the distillery. 
Its exclusion, effected in this manner, would, however, have still. 
kept the price lower than it could have been, had no grain been 
grown for the distilleries; and thus, the interest of the distiller 
and consumer would not have been sacrificed, although those of 
the grower and importer were consulted. 

The effect of the prohibition has been, therefore, to take some- 
thing out of the farmer’s pocket,—to increase the losses which the 
war was at any rate throwing upon the importer of corn,—to di- 
minish the gains of the distiller,—to make the people pay more, 
for a spirit which they dislike, than they would have done for one 
which they like,—and to make them less economical in the use of 
grain than the state of the supply renders prudent. But this tem- 
porary measure has been infinitely less detrimental to the country 
than one of a permanent nature would have been; for it has not 
yet checked the cultivation of grain, nor interfered with the corn 
trade, further than by the general uncertainty and alarm which 
such experiments create. ‘The strenuous, opposition which the 
measure experienced, and the known power and prejudices of the 
landed interest, have probably induced a belief that the i, 
ment will not be repeated or extended; and the farmers have 
most likely made no material changes in consequence of this one 
attempt upon them. ‘The effects of a permanent exclusion of 
grain from the distilleries, would be much more serious. _Aboye 
470,000 quarters have hitherto been consumed. annually in, the 
manufacture of spirits in Great Britain. What would be the con- 
sequence of destroying the regular demand for this quantity ? 
We need not enter minutely into the mass of evidence which the 
committee has collected, with very praiseworthy industry, in or- 
der to answer this question. Neither need we inquire into’ the 
means by which the farmer would attempt to compensate himself 
for the loss of such a market. Ohe thing is quite obvious, that 
the whole grain produced by the country would speedily be di- 
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minished by at least the amount of 470,000 quartets,—probably 
by a good deal more. Now, it is exactly because we consume in 
ordinary years a large quantity of grain, in various ways, beyond 
our necessary use of that article, that we are in very little danger 
of. ever suffsring from famine. By luxurious living, by feeding 
animals kept for pleasure, by distilling spirituous liquors,—we 
have hitherto been accustomed to use so much grain—to live so 
much better than, upon a pinch, we could continue to do,—that 
the worst crops can only reduce us to short allowance, abridge our 
gratifications, and leave us altogether safe from the greatest of 
public calamities. It is in this circumstance, more than any other 
which can be named, that a civilized nation is superior to a bar- 
barous tribe ; and a rich eountry, moderately peopled, like France 
or England, to one overpeopled, like China. The latter being al- 
ways on short allowance, is subject to famine every bad season : 
the former, having always much to spare out of its fund of sub- 
sistence, depends on the seasons only for the enjoyment of cer- 
tain luxuries. The project of substituting sugar for grain in our 
distilleries, is calculated to bring us nearer short allowance—near- 
er the wretched situation of the Chinese than we hitherto have 
been, by a quantity equal to the maintenance of $00,000 or 400,000 
persons. A sudden influx of so many mouths would not convert 
a common year into a dear one, more certainly than the proposed 
measure would convert a dear year into a year of scarcity, or even 
of famine. Hitherto, a bad crop might’ prove inconvenient,— 
henceforth, it may be fatal. ' 

The anfwer which has been attempted to this argument, on the 
‘part of the Weft Indians, is, that we at prefent import a larger 
quantity of grain than the propofed meafure will cut off ; and fur- 
ther, that the colonies require annually large fupplies from abroad, 
which the Britifh farmer could eafily furnifh, But this removes 
the objection only a fingle ftep, and there leaves it as ftrong as 
before. Our certainty of efcaping a famine arifes, in fome part, 
from the grain grown by foreigners for our confumption. If we 
regularly ufe for food the quantity hitherto made into fpirits,— 
or if we fend to our colonies as food, what we have hitherto 
confumed in fpirits,;—the foreign grower will ceafe to raife as 
much as“he formerly did. Lefs food--lefs of that which, on 
an emergency, may be turned into food—will exift in the 
world than before. We, or our colonies, are therefore fo much 
nearer fhort allowance than we formerly were. Inftead of hav- 
ing both the foreign fupply and the grain ufed in diftilling, to 
reckon upon as refources againft a famine, we have only, at the 
utmoft, the grain ufed in diftilling. But as a bad feafon is ver 
frequently confined to one country, we have poflibly facrificed a 
larger 
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larger for.a lefs fupply,—we have given up the chance of balanc- 
img our own bad feafon by the good feafon of our. neighbours. 
Suppofe that we ftop the corn diftillery permanently, and, by 
fome fimilar meafure of violence, ftop the importation of 500,000 
quarters of grain, fo as to force the fugar into diftillation, and 
the corn of home growth into confumption :—A bad harveft 
comes ; atid we look for the 500,000 quarters which ufed for. 
merly to be imported; but they are no longer to be found :~our 
former correfpondents have ceafed to raife what was no long- 
er wanted. We have, indeed, that proportion of 500,000. quar- 
ters grown at home, which the whole crop bears to an ordina 
crop,—perhaps only 450,0c0; but had we continved diftilling and 
importing, we fhould have had not only this amount of grain to 
relieve us, but moft probably the full 500,000 from abroad as u- 
fual ; becaufe the feafon abroad may very well have been good, 
although it was bad with us. In both cafes, our chance is e- 
qual, of relieving our wants by the general furplus. of ‘the fo- 
reign markets,—by bribing the foreign confumer, with high prices, 
to reduce his allowance below that of ordinary years, when our 
crop, as well as his own, is abundant. 

‘Lhe plan of fubftituting rum for corn fpirits in the home mar- 
ket, is liable to.all the obje€tions which.we have urged againit 
the worft form of the exclufion of grain from the diftilleries. 
Rum can at prefent be brought io market for 4s. 34d. per gallon, 
exclufive of duties; corn fpirits for 7s. 3d. The duties of cuf- 
toins and excife upon the former, amount to 11s. 3}d. per gallon ; 
the duty on the latter is only 7s. 2}d.; fo that rum cofts «ltoge- 
ther 15s. 6jd., and cora fpirit only 14s. 53d. This difference, 
notwithftanding the fuperior merits which the Weft Indians a 
{cribe to their f{pirit, is found perfedtly fuflicient to protect the 
corn {pirit ; but there can be no doubt, that a diminution of the 
rum duty, or an inereafe of that on corn fpirits, would put an 
end at once to all lawful diftillation in this country. The. confe- 
quence of this would be, of courfe, a lofs to the farmer of his 
market for near 500,c00 quarters of grain, and eventually a dimi- 
nution to this amount of the whole fupply of the country. An 
immediate lofs would likewife accrue of the whole diftillery bu- 
finefs. ‘To indemnify the farmer for his lofs, or the public for 
its rifk of famine, is obvioufly impoflible: but the Weft Indians 
propofe to indemnify the diitiller out of the revenue which may 
arife from the new duties. Let us fee, however, if even this 
is practicable. If the duties are. equalized by raifing the ex- 
cife on corn fpirit, a tax is levied on the people of this country, 
in order to indemnify the Weit Indian planters againft the effeéts 
of their ewn overtrading ; and they are forced to drink rum in- 
steag 
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ttead of corn fpirit, for which it is univerfally admitted they have 
a preference. This method would likewife diminith the confump- 
tion of fpirits, and probably leave a confiderable deficit in the re- 
venue, after indemnifying the diftillers ; for it appears in evidence, 
(Report, p. 335.), that fo fmall a rife as 4d. on the gallon would 
injure the confumption, and a rife of 1d. affe&t it moft matcrial- 
ly, although the price would {till be 1d. lower than that of rum. 
But the manner of equalizing the duties moit likely to be propof- 
ed, is to reduce the duty on rum confiderably below that on corn 
{pirit, fo that the whole price to the confumer may be lowered. 
if fo much only of the duty is taken off, as will make the two 
fpirits fell for the fame price, upon the prefent prime coft of the 
articles,—the preference for corn fpirit, and the competition of the 
diftillers and corn-dealers, will prevent the corn fpirit from being 
difplaced by rum. ‘To effeét its exclufion, a confiderably greater 
zeduction of duty muft be made ; and this cannot be eftimated at 
lefs than 2s. 6d. ; fo that the: price of rum fhall ftand at 133. 
The revenue will, by this change, lofe 2s. 6d. on all the rum, 
and gain about 1s. 6d. on an amount equal to the corn {pirit at 
prefent confumed. The annual average confumption of Britith 
plantation rum in Great Britain, for fix years ending 1806, was 
about 2,778,000 gallons. ‘The average of all forts confumed mutt 
have been fomewhat higher. For three years ending 1807, it was 
about 3,041,000. We may ftate this 3,0c0,000 gallons, then, 
as nearly the quantity upon which a lofs, fay of 2s. 6d. per gal- 
jon, would be incurred, or 375,0001. ‘The quantity of corn ipi- 
rit confumed in England, on an average of the years 1805 and 
1806, was about 2,925,000 gallons; and, eftimating the quantity 
confumed in Scotland by the proportion of the Scotch to the Eng- 
lith diftallation, the whole confumption of the ifland was about 
3,090,000 gallons,—the gain of 1s. 6d. on which would be about 
227,000l..; fo that a deficit of 148,000l. would happen to the re- 
venue, inftead of an increafe, out of which to indemnify the dif- 
tillers for the total lofs of their {tock and trade. But if the reduc- 
tion is only 2s. per gallon—making the price of rum 135. 6d.,. or 
about 2s. a gallon lower than it now is, and only 1s. lower than 
corn {pirits,;—e¢ven then, the whole gain of the revenue will be a 
trifle of goocl. for a fund of compenfation. + 
We have now been supposing, that the consumption of spirits 
will remain the same as before, although the price is very mate- 
rially 
+ It would manifestly be unfair to take 1807 as a eriterion of the 
consumption of corn spirits; for, by Mr Jackson’s evidence, it ap- 
pears that a very extraordinary, and indeed unaccountable increase 
had taken place in the use of spirits for that year. 
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rially lowered. This, however, cannot be expected to be the 
case. The consumption will greatly and rapidly increase; and 
surely, by this increase, the revenue and the planters will be the 
only gainers. No evil that can be stated, except, perhaps the 
danger of famine to which the same measure will expose us, is 
more to be deprecated than the increased taste for spirituous liquors. 
It will fall entirely on the lower orders, whose health,and morals 
must thus be widely and irreparably injured, in order to alleviate 
the distresses brought upon the planters by the African slave trade, 
The proposers of this plan, therefore, are reduced to a dilemma;— 
either the consumption of spirits will remain at its present rate, or 
will increase ;—in the one case, the plan considerably injures the re- 
venue ;~-in the other, a more likely case, it is infinitely detrimental 
to the morals and health, and ultimately to the wealth also of the 
community. 

Of the two plans which we have considered, the last.is cer- 
tainly the one most conducive to the object in view—the reliei of 
the West Indians. It would take out of the market sixty. or 
seventy thousand hogsheads of sugar, and save on that quantity 
the drainage of one seventh which the article suffers before at 
comes into the market. ‘The former plan is much less. efficient ; 
for, though it has raised the price of sugar, it must have also check- 
ed the consumption of spirits; and it cannot, therefore, continue 
to take out of the market the same proportion of sugar during 
the remaining period ef the prohibition.. It has already raised 
sugar from 32s. to 50s. per cwt.; but the prohibition of grain 
cannot force the consumption of spirits at advanced prices; and, 
instead of employing sixty thousand hogsheads, the new. distillery 
will probably not require above 40,000,* leaving,. besides the in- 
crease of glut this year from other causes, a quantity undemand- 
ed of more than 40,000 hogsheads.. Thus, of these two plans, 
the only one which produces the desired effect—the one which 
alone answers the end in view—is that which is liable to. the 
greatest objections, both on general principles, and in its details. 
It is one, indeed, which the West India committee have not ven- 
tured directly to recommend ; but have, with their usual, very 
laudable industry, illustrated, by evidence and accounts, leaving 
the mention of it in the form of a hint or suggestion upon their 
third report. 


IT. 











* The Report of the West India Dock Committee, just published, 
shows, that the importation of West India produce, in 1808, has 
greatly exceeded that of any former year. The numbers of the 
larger vessels which landed tl ¢ cargoes in the docks for the last three 
years, were 477, 503, and 5:8 respectively. The Report i 
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II. The proposition for using sugar in feeding cattle, is so very 
gently pressed by the West Indians, and illustrated by so small a 
portion of evidence, that we cannot think they rely greatly upon 
it. We proceed, therefore, to the next class of plans, after briefs 
ly observing, that the use of sugar in feeding, if not sufficient- 
ly extended by the late low prices, ought, on no grounds, either 
of justice or policy, to receive legislative encouragement; and 
that any diminution of the duty with a view to this object, would 
only create an unlimited power of defrauding the revenue. + The 
measures which we are now fo consider, have in view the reduc- 
tion of the cost attending the growth, carriage, and sale of sugars. 
First, it is proposed to give the planter the power of refining his 
own sugars. A more reasonable demand was surely never urged. 
With almost all the utensils adapted to the refinery—with such a 
command of Jabour as must render the process scarcely any ad- 
dition to his other expenses, the planter is, by the most absurd 

art of the monopolizing system, compelled to send his sugar to 

ngland in the bulkiest form, at a great needless expense of 
freight, and subject to the certain loss of one part in seven by 
drainage ; for which part, however, he is to pay freight, as well 
as for that which reaches the market. ‘This glaring absurdity is 
cherished by the British government; because it increases the 
tonnage tequired for the West India trade, and gives the mother 
country a.small branch of manufacture at the expense of the co- 
Jonies. As well might the planters be forced to send so much 
rubbish in proportion to each hogshead of sugar, or to pay the 
passage of one empty cask for every seven full casks which they 
ship ; for this would be increasing the shipping interest. As well 
might they be compelled to send over raw canes from which Bri- 
tish worRmen could manufacture sugar; for this would both won- 
derfully promote the shipping interest, and add a large branch to 
our home manufactures. ‘That this glaring abuse should speedily 
be rectified, no man can for a moment doubt; nevertheless, it 
must be recollected, that, like all abuses in commercial policy, it 
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the * well known stagnation of export made’ in 1808, and the * ex- 
traordinary accumulation’ of produce in the warehouses. 

+ Ithas been proposed to mix up sugar with substances which 
would prevent it from being used, except by cattle, and which could 
not easily be separated from it; and in this state, we are told, it 
might be sold duty free, with safety to the revenue. We have exa- 
mined the experiments of Mr Parker with some attention ; and have 
no hesitation in asserting, that they leave the question on general, 
and not on chemical grounds. They prove no difficulty of separat- 
{ng the two substances, which would not be overcome by a bounty 
of 27s. per ¢wt ' 
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eannot be destroyed without an additional inconvenience. It has 
raised up another interest which ought in justice to be considered 
when we are projecting its destruction. The sugar refiner has 
risked his capital on the faith of the law as it now stands; and a 
compensation for the loss of his business is fairly due to him. 
This the committee, in their fourth report, explicitly admit ; 
and by a calculation, which appears to us in all respects fair, they 
state the utmost possible loss of capital employed in the home 
tefinery, at somewhat less than #20,000/. ;—a much smaller sum 
than is lost yearly by the planter in consequence of the prohibitory 
duty an the import of refined sugar. ‘Lo save this sum, ‘then, 
could not prove a difficult matter, even were it required at once;—~ 
the planters could well afford to give it. But the probability is, 
that the colonial refinery would not suddenly supplant the home 
refinery, at least in its full extent. ex 
Upon this part of the subject, in which it gives us much pleasure 
to agree for the most part with the West Indian body, we must state 
one correction of some consequence. A set of traders are not in- 
demnified by the mere purchase of their stock at a fair price, if they 
are forced out of their line of business. Ina country well peopled 
and stocked with capital, the greatest injuries often attend a change 

from one employment to another; because, besides the inevital 
losses consequent upon such changes when they can be made, 
the difficulty of effecting them at all, is very considerable. A 
prudent statesman will always take this principle into his consi- 
deration, when he is called upen to correct even the most evident 
errors in the economy which his country has for a course of time 
adopted ; and unless the magnitude of .the evil, and the benefits 
to be derived from removing it, shall be found out of all propor- 
tion to the disadvantages of the change, he will refrain from at- 
tempting it, except by the most gradual measures; well knowing 
that there are but few instances indeed in which it is either just 
or politic, to sacrifice the good of a part of the community to that 
of the whole; and aware, that as no maxim is more liable to ae 
buse than this, of pretersing the whole to the part, because there 
is but seldom any occasion for making the comparison, so none 
has been more frequently and grossly perverted. In the course 
of this article, we have met with a case, where its application 
would be clearly a great abuse, even if there were reason to think - 
that the community might gain instead of losing by the sacrifice 
of the individual interests,—we mean the case of the distilleries. 
‘The sugar refinery is one to which it may be applied with more 
safety ; but the persons now engaged in that employment must 
receive a more ample indemnity for the loss of their trade, than 
the mere value of their stock, unless the change happens a great 
deal 
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deal more slowly than the West Indians themselves pretend to 
expect. As for the shipping interest, it is very clearly proved by 
the committee, that they could sustain no loss: whatever from the 
change in contemplation. We may therefore prepare ourselves 
to hear unmoved the loud clamour which that noisy body never 
fails to make upon all new regulations of trade, however indif- 
ferent to its concerns ; and may perhaps have to steel our nerves 
against the yet louder echo of it, which has been known, on such 
occasions, to come from great political characters, who found 
they could turn the uproar to account. 

If the duty on refined fugars imported fhould thus be lowered, 
it is evident that a greater amount by one feventh part of our im- 
portation, will reach the market, if the planter does not chufe to 
diminith his cultivation by one eighth. The prefent glut will 
therefore be increafed by about 43,000 hogfheads of mufcovado, 
or its proportion of refined, molaffes, baftards, &c. But as this 
will be fo much clear gain to the grower, he will be enabled to 
bear a {till greater fall of price, and to profit by the additional 
confumption. His advantage in the. foreign market will be even 
fomewhat more apparent ; for he will be enabled to meet the fo- 
reign grower and refiner upon much more equal terms than before. 
But the advantages of the other plan propofed by the Weft In- 
dians—that of lowering the prefent duties on mufcovado fugar—are 
far from being fo clear. On the contrary, it appears that any fuch 
reduction would only put fo much into the pockets of the con- 
fumer, at the expenfe of the revenue. The prefent low price of 
{ugar * has been occafioned by the glut of the article—by the fup- 
ply exceeding the demand. Would the competition of the fellers 
be leflened by 2 diminution of the duty originally paid? We find 
them at prefent bringing fo much of the quantity imported into 
the market, as lowers the price to 32s., exclufive of duty. It has 
been proved, by the increafed accumulation of the ftock in hand, 
that, even at this price, the whole fugar imported is not fold. It 
is highly probable, that lefs of what ufed to be grown is import- 
ed, and that the profufe ule, the ordinary wafte of fugar in the 
colonies, is confiderably greater than before. Although, there- 
fore, the prefent price is the higheft they can get, it is, at the 
iame time, the loweft they can take. But they find it more pre+ 
fitable to take this price, than none at all: and, if they could get 
it for their whole ftock, their whole ftock would be brought into 
the market. It follows, that if the duty were lowered, more 
would be brought to market. If, for example, 7s. per cwt. is 
taken 


* We are, of course, here speaking of the price before the lave 
temporary rise from 
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the stoppage of the corn distillery. 
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taken off, thofe who before found it more profitable to take sos. 
pet cwt., grofs price, for 100 hogfheads, becaufe they received 
328. net per cwt., and who would willingly have’fold to hogtheads 
more, if they could have got as much for them, will now fell the 
whole 110 hogtheads for 52s. grofs price, beeaufe they will {till 
get 32s. net upon them: and there being no poflibility of a con- 
cert among the large body of dealers, this conduét being purfued 
by many, will lower the price to the buyer aceordingly. But it by 
no means follows that there will be a demand) for the overplus at- 
tempted to be brought into the market. Some will make hafte to 
fell more than they did before; but others will fell lefsy if the re- 
duétion of price does not force {till more into ufe than is’ at -pre- 
fent confumed. 

Whether this is-to be expe&ted, we cannot pretend, with 
any great confidence, to aflert; but, after the great increafe of 
confumption which the low prices have already occafioned, 
we fhould think it difficult, by any further reduction, to aug- 
ment it. ‘The criterion of the revenue formerly ftated would give 
the yearly confumption of Great Britain, on the average of 1806 
and 1807, at nearly 181,000 hogfheads. The excefs of imports 
over exports, in the ordinary {tate of the trade, is about as fair a 
criterion, and may therefore be appealed to for the five years end- 
ing 1800: it would give the average confumption of thofe years 
at 143,000 hogfheads for Great Britain alone. If we deduét for 
the quantity ufed in 1800 in the diftillery, and make fome further 
allowance for a fmall accumulation of ftock in hand, the total con- 
fumption for ordinary ufes will be under 140,000 hogfheads. The 
price of this at 84s., the grofs average price of thole years, mutt 
have been 7,056,000l., exclufive of retailers’ or refiners’ profits. 
‘The grofs price of 181,000 hogfheads, at 66s. ad., the average of 
1806 and 1807, is 7,185,700l. The interefts of the traders who 
come between the importer and confumer, always prevent the 
prices to the latter from flu€tuating as much as it does in the 
market of importation. ‘The consumer, therefore, paid some- 
what less in the former period, and ‘somewhat more in the latter, 
than, by this calculation, he appears to have done. Fe also paid 
the ordinary profits of the intermediate dealers and the expenses 
of manufacture, equally om the dear and on the cheap sugars. 
If we reckon these expenses at about 30s. per cwt., and make 
a fair allowance for the attempts of the dealers to keep the market 
from varying more than is absolutely necessary, we shall find that 
about a million Sterling has been paid yearly for sugar by the in- 
habitants of this country since it became cheap, more than they 
used formerly to pay. ‘Ihe increase of money paid is above three 
millions yearly, calculating on the same .principles, ‘from the 
statement of tne West Indians ;, but it is difficult to believe such 
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an increase; and we only mention it here as an additional argu- 
ment against their estimate of the increased actual consumption. 
We confess that we find some difliculty even in believing. the 
smaller estimate ; and are disposed to think, that the. prices given 
by Sir W. Yong, from which we have deduced it, have been 
overstated. However, that a considerable sum is paid now be- 
yond what was formerly paid for the same article, cannot be 
doubted ; and when the West Indians contend that they have 
been carrying on a sort of partnership concern with the govern- 
ment, by which the profits have wholly gone to the government, 
it must be remembered, that the money paid in taxes on sugar, 
if it had not been so levied, must have been raised in some 
other shape. It comes from the middle classes of the com- 
munity, who support, and must, from the nature of things, al- 
ways support the great part of the public burthens; and an in- 
crease of their expenses in this article must, if disproportioned 
to the general accumulation of wealth in their hands, be attended 
with a diminution of their other expenses; so that, far from the 
increase of the revenue on sugar being a clear fund added to the 
public income, and ready to be spent in drawbacks and bounties, 
—ready, for instance, to allow the lowering of the whole duty on 
sugar,—this increase is only topical, and brings in a sum to the 
treasury, which, if it had not been paid under the head of cus- 
toms on sugar, would have been paid in some other form. A 
diminution of the duty, therefore, if it did not increase the con- 
sumption, would be so much clear loss to the revenue. If it in- 
creased the consumption, so as to leave the revenue no loser, the 
planter would get nothing of the duty, but obtain prices as ruin- 
ously low as they have of late been on a greater part of his crop. 
But even this kind of relief, as far as it could be obtained with- 
out injuring the revenue, would require an increase of consump- 
tion altogether impossible. In order to leave the revenue equal, 
under a.removal of the duty of 7s., the consumption must, in 
Great Britain alone, be increased nearly 60,000 hogsheads. We 
may safely venture to predict, that, if the duty were lowered, 
the consumption would be somewhat increased, but in a small 
degree ; that the revenue would lose a large sum ; that the glut 
continuing, the prices would fall, and the difference of the duty 
go into the consumer’s pocket,—the planter selling a little more 
sugar than before, at equally low prices. 

IfI. The length to which our observations have already ex- 
terided, compels us to pass over the remaining parts of the sub- 
ject with a very general notice. But this is the less to be regret- 
ted; because any question of throwing open the monopoly, or 
relieving the planters. by a peace, seems unhappily, at the pre- 

sent 
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sent moment, matter of pure theory. We may well be excused 
for treating but slightly the benefits of a more open trade be- 
tween the West Indies and America, when the folly of our 
rulers has shut out the mother country from all intercourse 
with that great and growing market. And to inquire whether the 
planter would be relieved by peace, might look like mocking him 
in his distresses, while our statesmen are every where seeking new 
quarrels, or devising pledges for making the old ones eternal. * 
Leaving, therefore, to a fitter opportunity, the full discussion of 
those subjects, we shall only take them up, so far as is necessa- 
ry to complete our account of West Indian affairs, by showing, 
very briefly, that whatever benefits might accrue to the planters, 
as well as to all orders of the state, from the liberal and enlighten- 
ed measures in question, those persons greatly deceive themselves 
who expect to find a remedy for the radical evils of the system 
in any such palliatives. 

Let us begin with supposing that the trade to America were 
thrown open, and the West Indians allowed to barter for limber 
and provisions, sugar and coffee, as well as rum and molasses. 
They would certainly get off a part of their surplus in this way; 
but the proportion, we are afraid, would not be very considerable. 
Before 1806, they enjoyed this trade under the permission of 


proclamations ; and they exported, on an average of ten years 
ending 1803, little more than 6000 ate annually. A vent 


of this extent would evidently afford but a slight relief to a glut 
such as we have described. + But suppose, as some have done 
upon very slight grounds, that the demand in America is for 
30,000 hogsheads, and that we were to supply the whole of it; 
—what would become of the same quantity which they must at 
present, by this hypothesis, be taking from the enemy’s islands ? 
Tt would find its way over with the rest to Europe, and displace 
an equal amount in that market: and this loss would neccssari- 
ly fall upon the sugars now exported by us, 

The effects, then, of opeuing the American trade to its fullest 

VOL. XIII. NO. 26. Dd extent, 


* See the late Declarations, and other official correspondence. 

+ In the Appendix to the Third Report of the Committee of 
1807, it is distinctly stated by the most respectable West Indians, 
that the relief to the sugar market would not be very considerable, 
unless, besides allowing our planters to barter their suzars, our go- 
vernment should also blockade the enemy’s islands, or, in some o- 
ther effectual way, prevent the Americans from getting sugar else- 
where. See, particularly, the évidence of Messrs Wedderburn, 
Hughan and Shirley. Cun the assertions in the tert receive a 
stronger confirmation ? 
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extent, must all resolve themselves into a reducti6n of the price paid 
for articles of Américan growth, necessary to the cultivation of 
sugar; and the effects of this measure in lowermg the prime 
cost of sugar, must be confined to that part of the prime cost 
which consists of expenses for American stores. By the accounts 
from which the Committee of 1807 formed their estimate of the 
whole prime cost of sugar, we are enabled to ascertain the pro- 
portion of this which belongs to American stores. The sums 
paid on seven sugar estates in Jamaica for American supplies in 
1806, together with those paid for the same articles on an eighth 
estate, during that and the three preceding years, form a total of 
8797/. ; and the whole expenses of the same estates, during the 
same time, amount to 62,570/. The American supplies, then, 
do not form one seventh of the whole charge of making sugar. 
Tt is from these very accounts that the West Indians estimate the 
prime cost of the Jamaica sugar at 20s. 10d., after deducting the 
net proceeds of the rum. But it will appear, that, making no al- 
Jowance for the sale of that article, the-whole charges are 27s. ld. 
‘The proportion of this, then, which consists of American stores, 
is less than one seventh, or about 3s. 10d. How much of this 
i$ it likely that any opening of the American intercourse could 
save ? the Committee have given us no data from which to 
form any estimate ; but we perceive that the Assembly of Tri- 
nidad state the price of American stores, in their island, as about 
double the price in Martinico and Guadaloupe. We own that, 
to us, this appears utterly incredible; for British vessels are 
permitted to import those stores without limitation, and also to 
reexport sugar and coffee in any quantity to America: and sure- 
ly so great a difference of price would immediately draw them 
into.this traffic, until something like a level should be restored. 
If we allow a fall of twenty, or, at the utmost, twenty-five per 
cent., as likely to result from the perfect freedom of trade, the 
prime cost of the sugar will only be lowered Is. 2d. per cwt.; 
and even the statement of the Trinidad Council would lead to an 
allowance of little more than ts. 5d. Inconsiderable as this relief 
would be, we agree entirely in the propriety of granting it; and 
hope to show, in a future article, that the grounds upon which 
it has been withheld, are equally shortsighted and illiberab. 

The restoration of peace would unquestionably diminish the 
present expenses of bringing sugar to market. The freight and 
insurance both on supplies and on homeward-bound produce, 
would fall; and it is certain that new channels of exportation 
would be opened, for the.relief of the market. But against all 
this may be set the increased facility with which the enemy’s su- 
gars would reach Europe, and the encouragement of his cultiva- 
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tion by a revival of his trade. The foreign colonies, it is uni- 
versally admitted, make sugars cheaper than ours can. Their 
soil is much better, and they pay fewer taxes. These advantages, 
but especially the former, are more than sufficient to balance our 
superiority in capital, manufactures and navigation, The Com- 
mittee of 1789 estimated the total effect of them, as reducing the 
prices in the proportion of five to seven. It is easy to perceive, 
then, that the peace prices in the market of, the. world, when 
peace. is restored, will be regulated by the cheapness of the fo- 
reign sugars, and that as long as our market requires a large ex- 
portation—as long, in short, as the glut continues—our own. su- 
gars must be sold, both at home and abroad, according to the 
prices of the cheap produce: 

We apprehend, then, that as the evil complained of in the. co~ 
lonial fyftem did not originate in any thing elfe than the exceflive 
cultivation of the cane, the war did not necessarily aggravate this 
evil to any confiderable degree. Holtilities might, in faét, have 
been carried on by a country poflefling a decided naval fuperiority, 
not only without increafing the dillrefles of its colonifts, but.in 
fuch a way as to throw upon the enemy the greater preflure of the 
load common to all Weft Indian proprietors. By abftaining.from 
conquefts in the Weft Indies—by carefully preventing the intro- 
duétion of flaves into foreign colonies in our veflels—by impeding 
the navigation of the, enemy,to and from his fugar iflands, as far 
as we could, confiftently with the law of nations—by doing our 
utmoft to prevent him from fupplying his colonies with flaves *— 
by adopting every method of encouraging our own trade with the 
Continent, clinging to our American connexions, and fhowing 
ourfelves the protectors of neutrality, wherever the general inte- 

Dd2 refts 


* To check the neutral slave traffic carried on with the enemy’s 
islands, might have been impracticable, unless some previous ar- 
rangement had been made with the American government. We 
certainly should inculcate a respect for neutral rights, as necessary.at 
all times, but as more essential in proportion to the extension of hos- 
tilities, and the violation of all public law by our enemies, Never- 
theless, we question whether, in point of strict justice, and according 
to the law of nations itself, cargoes of kidnapped human beings are 
to be respected as innocent merchandize, when found on board neu- 
tral vessels on their voyage to an enemy’s port. ‘Tis, at least, is 
certain, that, with a government so well disposed as the American 
has always been to abdlish the slave trade, few obstacles could have 
occurred to prevent some amicable arrangement which should give 
us the power of obstructing this odious intercourse with the foreign. 
islands. No such attempt, however, could be expected from those 
who allowed the slave trade to flourish under the protection of Eng- 
lish laws. 
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refts of the world permitted it to exift :—By fuch a policy as this, 
while we raifed our name amidift the ruins of public character by 
which we were every where furrounded, we fhould alfo have pre- 
ferved our commerce from the general wreck of induftrious purfuits; 
and infli€ted upon our adverfaries the greateft fhare of the diftreffes 
which all colonial adventurers have brought upon themfelves—while 
we checked the progrefs of the common evil—faving the Antilles 
from bankruptcy, and redeeming Africa from defolation. ‘Thus 
much might bows been effeGted by virtue and prudence: it would 
have been a palliative, at leaft ; and, if applied in time, it might al- 
moft have effected a cure. But our rulers were pleafed to purfue 
an oppolite courfe—of which, by the way, one can find no difap- 
probation recorded in any of the Weft Indian reports, largely as they 
treat of every other topic,—and feem to have exerted themfelves to 
elicit calamities from the war which did not naturally attend it, and 
which it is much to be feared peace cannot now leflen. Our ftatef- 
men, our ambitious ftatefmen, mutt needs reverfe the policy of their 
fathers ; and, inftead of conquering America in Germany, bethink 
themfelves of defending Germany in the Weft Indies. Armament 
after armament muft be equipped, and army fucceed army in the in- 
heritance of a peftilential climate, and conquetts barren of all but 
honour. Barren? ‘They were worfe than barren. They aggravat- 
ed every diftrefs of which our own colonies had to complain 3—they 
haftened the progrefs of our enemy’s cojonial refources to the point 
where they muft undermine our own ;—they brought on the day 
of reckoning with Africa, far fooner than it could otherwife have 
come—and revenged the countlefs wrongs which fhe owes to our 
colonies, by involving thofe colonies in one fcene of mifery. If 
we were bid to exprefs, by a fingle phrafe, the object of the only 
fucceéfsful operations carried on againtt the enemy by land, during 
the laft war, we fhould certainly fay, ‘ the encouragement of the 
flave trade :’ * and, ttrange and difmal to relate, this was the 

fyftem 


* We must here repeat what we have se often before noticed, be- 
cause the recollections are highly edifying, that the warfare pursued 
inthe West Indies, viz. the capture of the enemy’s settlements, sud- 
denly increased the British slave trade to nearly double its former 
umount. This plan was again pursued during the present war; and 
the remedy of preventing the slave trade was only applied late in 
1805. ‘The extension of the slave trade, and the conquest of a su- 
gar colony, are happily no longer synonymous terms: yet surely 
the ‘state of the home market, and the difiiculty of reexporting pro- 
duce, not to mention the benefits which the hostile colonies derive 
from being in our possession, and having acce:s to our capital, should 
lead us to deprecate, as a piece of the most unmeaning restlessness, 
the plan of attacking Martinico, said to be now in agitation, for a- 
new proof of our vigorous policy. 
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fyftem adopted by a government which profeffed itfelf generally 
friendly to the abolition; unanimoufly the patrons of religion and 
focial order ; and altogether chivalrous in the caufe of oppreffed 
princes, and exiled nobles. Unhappily, not they, and not even 
the enemy whom they encouraged in his African traffic, but their 
own countrymen, have reaped the reward of fo much inconfiftency 
—fo much thortfighted rapacity—fuch fneaking from the perform- 
ance of their duty—and fkulking behind the eitablifhed prejudices of 
the mercantile mob. But, whatever the country may have here- 
after to pay for the calamities which are now opprefling the Weft 
Indian body, let us never forget that the creatures of the flave trade 
are they who now folicit relief from the calamities which it has 
entailed upon them ;—and, as often as their tale is told, while it 
excites our compaffion, let it alfo keep alive the memory of that 
long reign of impolicy and contradictions, to which England and 
Europe, as well as the other parts of the world, owe fo many of 
their prefent afflictions. 






Arr. VIl. Partenopex of Blois; a Romance: Freely translat- 
ed from the French of M. Le Grand, with Notes. By Willian 


Stewart Rose. 4to. London. 1808. 





T° critics could be prepossessed by the external beauty of a book, 

we should perhaps speak too tavourably of this work. But 
we are past all gallantry of that kind. ‘The whiteness, firmness, 
and purity of paper,—the strength and rotundity of types;—the 
breadth of margins,—even the attractions of coloured engraving, 
we can behold with equanimity—ZJntegri daudamus; and if the 
author has sent his poem into the world with all these arts of fas- 
cination, in imitation of those fair suitors of whom he has read 
in romance, to smooth the wrinkled brow of criticism, we must 
tell him, that, to us, he might as well have offered base gold, or 
even his annual buck (see p. 200.) from the N+w Forest. 

Yet we cannot pass without notice, the enzravings from de- 
signs by Mr Richard Smirke, which decorate this elegant volume. 
For these, Mr Rose claims the praise of exhibiting ‘ a faithful 
picture of the scenery and habits of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, the result of much industry and faithful observation. ’ 
We believe this to be perfectly well deserved. ‘They are strictly 
according to the costume of those times; and free from that mixture 
of arms, dresses, and styles of architecture, which generally pre- 
vails in the drawings of undistinguishing artists. Considered in 
this light, they not only adorn, but illustrate the poem ; and may 
be strikingly contrasted with those contemptible blots in aqu 
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tinta, or ill engraved portraits, which the purchaser of most mo- 
dern books would cut out, if he were not restrained by the me- 
Jancholy reflection, that they have daubled the price of his bar- 
gain. 

It is much legs than a century since the attention of the litera- 
ry republic has been diverted, in a great degree, from Greece and 
Rome, to the laws, usages, and literature of what we call the 
middle ages,—a subject more copious, more applicable to mo- 
dern times, and not less interesting. Among the original sources 
of this information, the Romances have justly been placed very 
high. It is needless, in this place, to combat those, if any there 
are, who despise such works. The respect shown to them by 
Du Cange, St Palaye, and the best French antiquaries, speaks 
sufficiently in their favour. ‘Those, in fact, who are conversant 
with the legitimate histories of the middle ages, know how inex- 
pressibly meagre they are, with a very few exceptions, as to the 
most interesting points—the state of manners—and the progress 
of society ; so that, if a sacrifice was to be made of a Chronicle 
or a Romance, we should very frequently, with a view even to 
historical knowledge, in this comprehensive use of the words, 
throw the former, without hesitation, into the fire, 

These legends bear generally strong marks of an Oriental li- 
neage : of the many sources, at least, whence they have been de- 
rived, this is the most copious. It may seem strange, indeed, to 
deny the praise of invention to the frouveurs of France, and to 
look for any foreign origin of such works, as a warm imagina- 
tion might be thought to suggest to the poets of every cquntry. 
Yet there is much more of plagiarism in fiction, than would at 
first sight be believed. It has been always more easy and more 
safe to dress up an old ‘story, than to form a new one. Few 
romances can he named, which have not some prototype, or of 
which no imitation has been attempted, There is the less to sur- 
prise in this, since even wit, which seems indigenous, has been 
generally a transplanted fruit. Half of Joe Miller may be traced 
to Athens,—and the remainder to Bagdad, 

A question, however, might be raised, why, in those ages of the 
marvellous, these tales of faery came to supersede, in popularity, 
the domestic anecdotes which fill up the monkish chronicles, For, 
when so many saints and deyils were gamboling around, for lit- 
tle other purpose than to amuse the public, it seems hard that 
more attention should have been paid to the enchantments of 
Merlin and Morgana. ‘There was, indeed, a sort of competition 
between these rival powers of /eerie and diablerie, to which we 
may ascribe the spleen which was borne by the monks towards 
the minstrels, and the satirical strokes with which the latter re- 
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venged themselves on the monks. Among the vulgar, we sus- 
pect the feats of Beelzebub to have been the most popular. But, 
in the court and the castle, it was quite the seareny * the ro- 
mances were full of pageants and tournaments, of chivalrous 
lore and warfare ; and the terrors of enchantment were always 
of a kind that yielded to valour and fortune :, whereas the religi- 
ous legends were apt to lead to a much less favourable conclu- 
sion. The story of that tall black man, who beckoned out of 
his hall, in the midst of a feast, a certain Count of Macon, might 
have excited some uncomfortable feelings in the heart of a feudal 
baron. 

‘ The romance of Partenopex, or rather an extract from it, made 
its first appearance in the Bibliotheque des Romans, under the title of 
Partenuple de Blois, translated from a story in Spanish prose. M. 
Je Grand has, however, successfully established the French origin 
of this work. His own translation is made from a MS. poem, in 
the library of Se Germain-des-Prés, which he is at first inclined to 
consider as a production of the twelfth century : he afterwards, rea- 
soning from a piece of internal evidence, revokes his first opinion, 
and, with greater appearance of probability, ascribes it to the thir- 
teenth. 

‘ Of its French origin, little doubt will probably be entertained 
by those conversant with the literature of the middle ages. _ It is 
scarcely necessary, after the able essays on these subjects by Mr El- 
lis and others, to insist, that all the antient romances were written in 
verse. Nor is this the only ground on which M. le Grand might 
vindicate the title of his country. The oldest verse which Spain can 
boast, is that of the Troubadours, whose works consist exclusively 
of metaphysical disquisitions on love, and satires; and even this 
strain of poetry, amongst the Spaniards, dates long posterior to the 
period which, arguing from the manners it reflects, and the senti- 
a which it breathes, must have given birth to Partenopex de 
Blois. ” 

The kings of France, as every body knows, are descended 
from Priam, through Marcomeris, son of Hector ;—such luck 
had these Trojans to found every where better kingdoms than that 
from which they were forced to fly. In the course of this royal 
stem between Priam and Pharamond, there reigned a certain 
Cleoner, whose nephew, son of the Count of Blois, was yclep- 
ped Partenopex, the hero of our tale, On a certain day the king 
went out to hunt the boar in the wood of Ardennes, when Par- 
tenopex, after slaying one beast, is separated from his company 
in quest of another, which he has started. In vain Cleoner and 
his courtiers seek him on every side, and make the air reecho with 
their shouts and horns : no Partenopex was within hearing ; ‘ nor 
woice nor bugle made reply:” and they return home to supper 
without tidings. Meanwhile, 
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Far prick’d the boy, nor slack’d his courser’s pace, 
Nor wist that he was single i in the chase, 

Till day was well nigh spent; then, heartless, Taid 
His limbs beneath an oak’s embowering shade ; 
Bent, with the morrow’s early dawn, once more 
The forest’s devious mazes to explore. 


Rous’d by thé lark, he strives to measure back 
His homeward way; but, weetless of the track, 
Still by the same o’er-ruling spell misled, 

Worse than afore the gentle valet sped. 

*T'was eve ; when from afar was heard the roar 
Of hollow billows, bursting on the shore ; 

And from those wilds forth issuing on the strand, 
He view’d a bark fast anchor’d by the land. 

Gay was the hull, and seemly to behold ; 

The flag was sendal, purfled o’er with gold. 


Scarce might he climb the deck, with toil foredone, 
But in the shallop living w ight was none. 

While long and sore he mus’d, a gentle gale 

Blew, rustling from the shore, and swell’d the sail. 
Self-steer’d, o’er sparkling waves the vessel flew ; ; 
The shore, receding, lessen’d from his view. 


After some melancholy thoughts on the awkward situation in 
which he is placed, our hero goes to sleep; but, ‘ waked by the 
noontide sun,’ he finds himself in a spacious port, by the side 
of which stands a castle, of marvellous extent and beauty. It is 
well described in the following lines. 

* Fast by the margin of the tumbling flood, 
- Crown’d with embattled towns, a castle stood. 


The marble walls a chequer’d field display’d, 

With stones of many-colour’d hues inlaid. 

With that (’twas wrought of fayery) so dight, 
The workmanship did pass the substance bright. 
Flank’d with protecting towers, a league of ground 
The far extending girt encompass’d round. 

Within, trim garden, mead, and fruitful vale, 

In gay confusion lay, and passing tale 
Fit ornaments to grace a rich domain ; 

Huge garners to bestow the golden grain ; 

‘Tall mills, with crystal streams encircled round, 
And villages, with rustic plenty crown’d. 

These, fading in the distance, woods were seen, 
With gaily glittering spires, and battlements between. 


Beneath the porch, in rich mosaic, blaze 
The sun, and silver lamp that drinks his rays, 
Here stood the symbol’d elements pourtray’d, 
Aad nature all her secret springs display’d. 
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Here too was seen whate’er of earlier age, 

Or later time, had grac’d the historic page ; 

And storied loves of knights and courtly dames, 
Pageants and triumphs, tournaments and games.’ 

We have then an enumeration of some of these romantic sto- 
ries, represented on the walls. Moses and the children of Israel 
(for they too make a figure in these tales), ‘I'ristrem and Guene- 
ver, and Sir Lancelot, and Arthur. ‘This description is not in 
the original romance ; but strikes us as a very elegant imitation 
of similar episodes in Virgil, Ariosto and other poets. 

These wonders duly surveyed, Partenopex enters a hall, where 
an excellent repast is set out. What surprizes him, however, is, 
that he sees neither waiter, nor musician, nor priest. The first, 
however, could the better be dispensed with, as every thing was, 
to use a-vulgar phrase, in apple-pye order; and a hungry man, 
we may imagine, could in those days dine without music, and 
even without hearing grace. While he was pausing at this exhi- 
bition, an invisible harp is touched, and a song is sung, which, 
though not very lively, might, if he listened to it, seem to ex- 
press some consolatory hints. ‘This ended, he begins to think of 
making free with the banquet; when, anticipating his wishes, 
the good-natured meats come to him in turn, of their own accord; 
and a cup of gold fills itself with the best of wine, which, in 
spite of his frequent attacks, is never below the brim, 

Young as Partenopex was, he could not well help suspecting 
that all this was out of the usual course of things; and this sur- 
mise was not lessened, when,a patty of wax candles walked be- 
fore him into a bed-chamber, or, in Mr Rose’s language, medii 
avi, a bower; 

* where stood a bed, 

With milk-white furs of Alexandria spread : 

Beneath, a richly broider’d vallance hung ; 

The pillows were of silk ; o’er all was flung 

A rare-wrought coverlet of phenix plumes, 

Which breath’d, as warm with life, its rich perfumes. 
Here the quaint elves the wondering child undrest, 
And on the snow-white ermine laid to rest. ’ 

Before he can fall asleep, he hears ‘ a soft foot-fall,’ and per- 
ceives that some one is coming into the very place of his repose. 
‘The predicament is certainly become embarrassing : he is plainly 
an intruder, though without his own fault; and who can guess 
the real owner of his bed ? 

‘ Melior in sooth it was, the sovereign fay, 
The wardress of that keep and garden gay. 
She on the bed her dainty limbs down-laid, 
Then started ” 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps our readers have gone before us in the progress of this 
story. Melior, the fairy, had secretly loved Partenopex ; had 
contrived, .by magic sleight, that he should be conveyed to her 
castle; and prepared the banquet for his regale. Thus far her 
sprites had aod her will exactly ; but whether it was that fées 
de chambre, \ike their types.on earth, are sometimes impertinent 
enough to guess more of their mistress’s intentions than is com- 
municated, or from whatever other cause suspicious persons 
may conjecture, these ‘ heedless elves’ had made a strange mis- 
take, and ushered Partenopex into the very bed of the young 
queen. What an unlucky adventure! An eclaircissement of 
course ensues ; but the circumstances are critical— 

* Lordings, the rest is better guess’d than told. ’ 

Told, however, it was, not to lordings only, but to ladies, who, 
in those matter-of-fact times, were not at all disposed to take 
such subjects upon conjecture. In Le Grand’s translation of the 
romance, we find a parley between Partenopex and the lady, 
somewhat resembling, except in tediousness, Crebillon’s dialogue 
of La Nuit and Le Moment. We should laud more highly Mr 
Rose’s sense of propriety in passing over these details, had he 
not invoked the aid of Mr Smirke’s pencil in a print, which, we 
must own, might be expected to call the eyes of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice, were we not aware that those magnani- 
mous friends of virtue confine their inquisition to wooden cuts, 
and their preventions to the poor. 

Though blest in the possession of Melior, the heir of Blois 
found something wanting ; and was‘naturally enough disappointed 
that every sense was gratified, save that of sight. The invisi- 
bie musicians, the moving tapers, the self-replenished goblet, 
might pass ; but he had an irresistible curiosity about the face of 
his bride. In this, however, he could not be gratified. She in- 
forms him of her history; that she is queen of the country, but 
may not marry any but a knight; a beardless boy would be scorn- 
ed by her vassals. 

Content, for a while, with this plea, Partenopex lived right 
merrily with his Melior ; who carefully provided him with hounds 
and hawks, the only visible company he was permitted to keep 3 
till, growing weary of this pastime, he began to hanker after for- 
mer friends in his own country. The fairy (quis fallere possit 
amantem ? ) perceived the alteration of his mind; and, more ge- 
nerous than Calypso, trusted him on board the magic sloop, 
which was in a few hours safely moored in the Loire. Here he 
found a mother, who, half knowing, half ignorant of his secret, 
concluded that he was enthralled to some amorous demon. If 
any should think little better of Melior, we give them to know, 

that 
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that hers was magia alba, an innocent art, which by no means 
hurt her interest with the most fastidious saint in Paradise. Ap- 
pearances, indeed, were against her ; and we cannot much blame 
the Countess of Blois for setting up a flesh and blood rival in the 
person of her niece. This young lady, however, had a spice 
of the magician about her also; and trusted not only to her beau- 
ty, but to a certain enchanted brewing, which had a surprizing 
effect upon Partenopex. His faithful fay was forgotten. Indeed 
his cousin came off indifferently with her stratagem ; for, though 
Mr Rose glosses it over, he had certainly carried his infidelity ax 
comble, when she unluckily mentioned, in contempt, the name of 
Melior. At once the charm was broken: he burst from her 
arms, and never slackened his speed, till, on the banks of the 
Loire, he found his fairy sloop, which darted with him back te 
the invisible queen. & 

She, who had certainly no fight to play the prude, easily for- 
gave his infidelity ; and another period of love and hunting en- 
sues, till he once more longs to visit his mother. This absence 
ends worse than the first. With the help of a bishop, the 
dowager persuades him that he cannot, in justice to his soul, live 
any longer with a female whose face he has not seen. He re- 
turns to Melior ; and, the very first night, raises the lamp to be- 
hold her countenance. It was a masterpiece of beauty : ee he, 
alas ! had little leisure to gaze upon it; for her bosom was sud 
denly heaved with convulsions, and in a moment, she seemed to 
lye dead before his eyes. Her awakening from this trance brought 
him no comfort ;—she bitterly reproached his perfidy, and ex- 
plained secrets which were as yet unknown. Melior was the 
empress of Constantinople, early schooled by her father in the arts 
of magic. ' But, so imperfect is la féerie, that though she could 
build a castle, and direct a magic ship, she could not prevent, af- 
ter this unseasonable discovery of her person, the entrance of 
knights and damsels innumerable, who would view a stranger in 
her pseudo-virgin bed. Sore sobb’d the boy ;” but the day came 
on, and, as the fay prophesied, in came the whole bevy of Con- 
stantinopolitan courtiers! ‘They turn their eyes with scorn on 
Partenopex, who is expelled disdainfully from the palace; and, 
like a dismtissed lacquey, finds his old hunting clothes ready fpr 
him, instead of the gorgeous raiment in which Melior had be- 
dizened his person. ‘ ‘The women, however, all look on him with 
pity, and half envy their frail sovereign; but Uraque alone, the 
empress’s sister, leads him through a malignant crowd to the ship, 
which, as before, is in its duty, and lands him safely in his na- 
tive country. 

It was a melancholy life that poor Partenopex led in this. exile 
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from all that he loved. His mother, we may be sure, met with 
no good words from him; and indeed he had no resource left but 
dying. Butle moyen d’y parvenir! Bullets there yet were none ; 
hanging was an ignommious, and drowning an obscure death. 
He bethought himself, accordingly, of repairing to the forest of 
Ardennes, which in those times was remarkably full of lions and 
tigers. Inthe middle of this woody solitude, one of the latter 
breed appeared. Nothing could be more opportune: but, as the 
fairies would have it, 
‘ The sullen beast, with half averted eye, 

Glar’d fiercely on the child, and pass’d him by.’ ' 
An idea now struck Partenopex, that his horse had terrified the 
monster, and prevented the desirable consummation of his per- 
sonal degtutition. He dismounts, and sits down in expectation 
of the tiger: but, surprizing touey> it leaps instantly upon the 
horse, which darts away, having thrown off its load, into the fo- 
rest. It chanced, that a lady travelling that way, saw this horse 
without a rider, and was induced by humanity to seek for, and 
succour Partenopex. Who was that courteous fair one ?—who, 
but the faithful Uraque, who, half for her sister, and half for her- 
self, nursed the penitent lover to his recovery of health, though 
not of happiness. 

Melior was still inexorable, spite of all Uraque’s endeavours to 
palliate the crime of Partenopex ; when her barons, impatient of 
a female reign, resolve that she shall wed, perforce, the conqueror 
in a grand tournament. Partenopex, we may guess, found his 
way thither ; and, concealed in his armour, received from Melior’s 
hand the accolade of chivalry. ‘The preparations for this tournay 
are described in spirited language by Mr Rose. 

‘ The sun had clombe the sky, and drunk the dew, 
When merrily to field the bugles blew ; 

» And trooping fast from camp or castle round, 

(So swarm the mustering gnats with drowsy sound), 
Rode paladins and dukes of princely mien, 

And kings, whose tissued housings fir’d the green ; 
With bucklers wrought about with bone of Ind, 
And banderols that rattled in the wind. 


* What knights of worship came were long to tell, 
Grecian or Gaul, baptiz’d or infidel. 
Yet may I briefly touch their steeds of price, 
And banners gay with many a rich device ; 
How some the mace, and some the faulchion whit], 
Their reins encrusted o’er with shell and pearl ; 
How music, various as the weeds they wore, 
Blew, loud and long, the jolly troops before ; 
How strove the trumpet with the clarion’s song, 
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Sackbut with fife, the cymbal with the gong ;— 
Earth shook, and roll’d the rattling sounds along. 


* When, on a sudden, ceas’d the din of war, 
And breath’d a softer symphony from far. 
Wide flew the castle gates, and pour’d amain 
Gay palfrey’d dames and damsels o’er the plain ; 
In sendal was the shining band array’d, 
And at their head the merry minstrels play’d. 
Foremost their empress rode, upon a steed 
Of Araby, bedeck’d with gorgeous weed. 
He, pacing in his pride, so lightly trod, 
His nimble hoofs did scantly print the sod. 
Held by a jesse of silk and silver twist, 
A tarcelin sate perk’d upon her fist. 
Or were it skill, or rather careless hap, 
Upon her head she vor hood nor cap, 
To shrowd her crisped lotks ; but only round 
Her brows, a golden coronet was bound ; 
So that, all unconfin’d, her yellow hair 
Stream’d with the wind, and wanton’d here and there. ’ 

Partenopex was among the first in the lists,—yet not quite the 
first ; for, after some had waved their claim, there still remained 
a certain Soldan, of stout limbs, and terrible in the way of fight- 
ing. Magic set aside, one cannot help thinking he would have 
had some chance in fair combat against the young Count of Blois: 
but a knight, named Sir Coursol, suggested, with much gallantry, 
that, as a lady was in the case, it would be fair to give beauty, as 
well as prowess, some share in the success ; and proposed a strip- 
ping-match between the two worthies. All assented to this most 
reasonable scheme ; and each, laying aside his arms, presents him- 
self en deshabille to the empress’s inspection. Independently of 
prejudice, she would naturally prefer Partenopex to a grim Sara~ 
cen: and the poem concludes with their legal union. 

There is a good deal of interest in this poem, so far as it arises 
from frequent change of situation; but not much of that which de- 
pends upon character. We think it executed with great taste and 
spirit, as the extracts which we have given will exemplify. Others 
might be found, at least equally good ; but we have no room for 
their insertion. ‘The leading blemish of this poem, is an ill judged 
affectation of old Janguage. Some mixture of obsolete words is 
sanctioned by Aristotle and Cicero; and, to come more home, 
gives a poetical cast to the language of Dryden, in his Fables; and 
to that of some later writers. Its effect, however, has chiefly de- 
pended upon their rare introduction, and upon their expressiveness 
in sound or sense. But Mr Rose’s diction has no merit of this 
kind; his words are-neither peculiarly appropriate, nor cignified 5 
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they are simply old; priscis memorata Catonibus atque Cethegis. 
Indeed they have no appearance of having suggested themselves na- 
turally to the author’s mind ; they want that primary excellence of 
forcible expression, the intimate union of thought and language, 
which can never exist, where a man translates his first words into a 
foreign dialect. It is very possible to think in Latin, or any other 
tongue which the writer knows thoroughly ; but we can hardly con- 
ceive that a motley dialect of Chaucer, Spenser, and other old bal- 
lads, grafted on a modern versification, could be familiar to any 
one’s understanding. In aman of Mr Rose’s taste and genius, this 
perverse deviation is quite unaccountable : he loses a great deal in 
the popularity of his poem, and can gain nothing but that which 
is poor praise, the credit of knowing a few terms out of a glossary. 
ae page would furnish proofs of this charge. ‘The term child, 
which is continually applied to Partenopex, must deceive most 
readers. Child, is certainly used some ballads as an appella- 
tion of dignity; but it never occurs in Chaucer; and rarely, not 
more than about four times, in Spenser. ‘There is no beauty in 
the term which justifies its constant recurrence: from the age of 
Partenopex, many would think it was meant in its obvious sense. 
Valet, p. 6. is exceptionable on the same account.—Certes, I cast 
not here to tell, p. 16.—Wise of rede and stiffin stower, p. 18.— 
Grace his speech with goodliest garniture, p. 19. This is strange 
language, surely; and what shall we say of the following cou- 
plet ?— 
‘ A parlous wit she had, and could of lore, 
And eke of ancient tales, a countless store. ’ 

Parlous is not English of any age ; it is a corruption of perilous ; 
or, as we should say in a more modern vulgarism, terrible. Could 
will perplex ninety-nine readers out of a ahead the last will 
guess that it is the Anglo-Saxon word for knew. It should, how- 
ever, have been spelt, coud; for, though it would be gross pe- 
dantry to spell the common auxiliary verb in that way, yet, 
if we are to take the old sense, we should have the old ortho- 
graphy likewise. Sightless crew, does not mean invisible, as the 
author wishes it to do, but blind. In p. 73. Horizon is turned 
into a dactyl. Of this verbal uncouthness, occasioned by an ex- 
cessive use of obsolete language, there is a vast deal throughout 
the poem ; and perhaps there is here and there some want of fa-. 
cility, and some flatness of diction, independent of that cause 
But it is a work of great elegance; and, at least, equal to the 
Fabliaux translated by the late Mr Way; which indeed are liable 
to the same objection which we have made to Mr Rose’s diction. 

No objection can, however, be made, and much praise must be 
given to the Notes upon this poem; they are lively without pert- 
ness, 
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ness, and show a very judicious use of extensive knowledge in 
the history and customs, as well as romantic works, of the middle 
ages. We would especially recommend that, in which he com- 
pares the leading circumstance of his story, the separation of the 
lovers in consequence of Partenopex’s disobedience, with several 
tales of romance, tracing it to Apuleius, and, finally, to a much 
more antient and venerable source. ‘Those who have read the 
beautiful fable of Cupid and Psyche in the author last named, will 
already, perhaps, have recognized its resemblance to this French 
story ; a resemblance much too close to be accidental; and which 
proves that Apuleius, either directly or indirectly, furnished ma- 
terials for these fictions. As the oriental tales, such as that of the 
three Calendars, have only a general similarity, while the’ very 
circumstances in that of Cupid and Psyche are copied, we make 
no question that the Latin was the immediate source of our story. 
After a minute collation of thes@ Mr Rose proceeds. 

‘ The allegory veiled in the Latin fable, which seems, however, 
to be of oriental extraction, may afford a key to the various stories 
which I have in this place assembled. I shall, therefore, first give the 
observations of Bryant on this subject, and afterwards venture some 
suggestions which have sprung from a consideration of the tale in A- 
puleius, as well as a collation of the ether stories to which it seems to 
have any striking degree of -affinity. ‘* The most pleasing emblem 
among the Egyptians, was exhibited under the character of Psuche, 
Yuxn. This was, originally, no other than the Aurelia or Butterfly ; 
but, in after times, was represented asa lovely female child, with 
the beautiful wings of that insect. The Aurelia, after its first stage 
as an eruca, or worm, lies, for a season, in a manner dead, and is 
enclosed in a sort of coffin. In this state of darkness it remains all 
the winter; but at the return of spring, it bursts its bonds, and 
comes out with new life, and in the most beautiful attire. The 
Egyptians thought this a very proper picture of the soul of man, 
and of the immortality to which it aspired. But they made it more 
particularly an emblem of Osiris, who, having been confined in an 
ark or coffin, and in a state of death, at last quitted his prison, and 
enjoyed a renewal of life. This circumstance of the second birth is 
continually described underthe character of Psuche; and, as the whole 
was owing to divine love, of whiclr Eros was an emblem, we find this 
person often introduced as a concomitant of Psuche. They are ge- 
nerally described as accidentally meeting and enjoying a pleasing in- 
terview, which is attended with embraces and salutes, and every 
mark of reconciliation and favour.’ (Analysis of Ancient Mytho- 
logy, vol. I. p. 388.) , 

‘ Such are the observations of a writer, to whom few will deny 
the praise of oe and ingenuity, set off by the graces of a style 
at once simple and elegant. But it does not seem to require much 
learning, or great ingenuity, to develop more of secret meaning = 
the 
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the story of which he treats, than what he has suggested ; unless 
any conjecture of mine, on this point, may be considered as antici- 
pated in the vague allusion cloaked in the preceding paragraph of 
this solution. 

‘ The fable of Apuleius, then, appears to me to contain also the 
story of the temptation of man, his transgression, fall, repentance, 
death, and subsequent reception into the favour of the Godhead ; 
all, indeed, somewhat discoloured by poetic fiction. © Psyche is ad- 
mitted to a union with Eros or Cupid; but prohibited from attempt- 
ing to see him. She is induced, by the false suggestions of others, 
to infringe the command. The loss of the fellowship of the God- 
head is the first penaity of her crime. She humbles herself, and re- 
pents ; suffers much misery, and is forced to descend to the shades 
below ; but is at iength restored to the love of Cupid, and gifted 
with immortality. Is not every leading trait in the divine relation 
before referred to, figured in this, beautiful allegory? Compare, 
again, this part of sacred history with the story in the Persian Tales ; 
we shall find a prohibition of a similar nature, a similar sort of trans- 
gression, punishment, penitence, and final reconciliation. We shall 
also see, with the occasional exception of the last incident, the same 
striking points of resemblance in the other stories, of which I have 
before given an analysis. ’ 

In a very good note on the fairies, p. 47, we find an inference 
drawn from the resemblance of their name to that of the Persian 
Peris, ‘ the Persian letter P being, in the Arabic, changed into F.’ 
Without knowing how this may be, we will venturesto assert, 
that this etymon 1s quite fallacious. From the Italian fata is de- 
rived the French fée, and the English fay; from,fée-is formed the 
word féerte, which we have made faery, signifying-things belong- 
ing to, or connecting with fays; as, the land of fatry, the queen 
of faéry. By degrees this noun of quality was-gorrupted into a 
noun personal; and fays were, improperly, termed fairies. As 
we have thus accounted for the letter R, which fornis the chief 
link between Pers and Fairies, we suppose it will be admitted 
that the derivation falls to the ground, _ ‘There is nothing so de- 
ceitful as yceet if a similarity of names and attributes were 
conclusive, we might bring our Devils themselves from the Dives 
of the East. But Mr Rosé’s proofs of the Oriental origin of 
fairyism are more decisive than likeness of name, and confirm the 
opinion we have stated above, as to the fountain whence most ro- 
mantic fictions have flowed ; not so much, we guess, through the 
Crusaders, though they certainly contributed their share, but, in a 
greater degree, by means of that idle and lying horde of pilgrims 
and palmers, whom curiosity and restlessness, more than devo- 
tion, drew in thousands to the Holy Land. Perhaps, too, the 
Jews were somewhat concerned in this communication of fables 
between the East and West. 


The 
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The Réd King, subjoined to Partenopex, might remind a reader 
of the Cloud-King, Elf-King, and other roitelets, who have been 
set over the government of goblins by Mr Lewis. It relates, 
however, to no less substantial a person than William Rufus, 
and his death by the arrow of Sir Walter Tyrrel. Mr Rose has 
made use of a legend in Matthew Paris, wherein a certain monk 
dreams that the king enterad a church, and gnawed the flesh from 
the crucifix. This is as little sublime as it is elegant, and not 
susceptible of a good poetical dress. But the greater part of the 
poem or ballad, we know not which to say, is very spirited, We 
quote the introductory stanzas as a specimen. 

‘ The Red King lies in Malwood-Keep ; 
To drive the deer o’er lawn and steep, 
He’s bown’d him with the morn. 
His ‘steeds are swift, his hourids are good ; 
The like, in covert or high wood, 
Were never cheer’d with horn. 


* And he hath hawks all fowl] to take, 
By field, by forest, or by lake: 
Right royal is his geer. 
Among his merry-men is not 
A simple groom, but by the slot 
Can track the stricken deer. 
* But hound and brach are kennell’d all, 
His merrysmen are fast in hall, 
His hawks are on the perch : 
For, they have flown at high and low 5 
And his goed dogs have chas’d a doe 
From Knowl to Brockhurst church. 


* Red William's bow’r was closely barr’d, 
His ay without kept watch and ward, 
All clad in hunter’s green : 
The horn about their necks was hung, 
And. at their sides the quiver swung, 
With store of arrows keen. 


« In baudricks of the wolf’s hide, 
Their faulchions strait and short were tied, 
And mantles gay they wore; , 
“Sharp knives were in their girdles stuck, 
Hafted with antler of the buck, 
Or tusk of Dennay boar. 


‘ The watchman on the castle top 
Almost might hear an acorn drop, 
It was so calm and still ; 
Might hear the stags in Hocknell groan, 
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And catch, by fits,’ the distant moan 
Of Kingsgarn’s lictle rill. 
Save when the rustling birches play’d, 
In shifting hues of light and shade, 
By some chance zephyr swept ; 
Whiles riding over Lady-Cross, 
On waste and woodland, moor and moss, 

The silvery moon-shine slept.” 

Among the notes on the Red King, is one in proof of the fa- 
mous depopulation of the New Forest by William the Conqueror ; 
which Voltaite, m his random scepticism, has pretended to ridi- 
cule. ‘Two successive surveys, however, of the lands in ques- 
tion, before and after this afforestation, corroberate the testimony 
of historians by the diminished value they record. ‘These are 
preserved in Doomsday Book. 

* Before the survey of the Conqueror, these manors, &c. were 
estimated at 1984 hides, 56 yard lands, 8 acres, 271 pounds, 
2218 shillings. In the second census, they are represented as 
consisting of 59 hides, 534 yard lands, 64 acres. ‘The value is 
rated at 85 pounds, 964 shillings. ‘The amount of the loss occa- 
sioned by the afforestation, therefore, will be 1394 hides, 24 yard 
lands, 14 acres, 186 pounds, 1254 shillings.’ p. 202. 

It is not meant.to assert, as Voltaire imagines, that an ac- 
tual forest was created by William; but that a large tract of 
woody country was converted by him into a royal chase, and 
consequently depopulated, either by the oppressiveness of the fo- 
rest laws, or by some direct act’ of violence. ‘The latter opinion 
is espoused by Mr Rose, and seems most consonant to the voice 
of history, and the character of William. He endeavours to cor- 
roborate these proofs by local evidence ; but, except in the name 
of castle, which some uninhabited spots rétain, we think he has 
made but little of these researches. Indeed, he mentions himself 
a fact, though slightly, that the Anglo-Saxon buildings were al- 
most entirely of wood; which, while, it fully accounts for’ the 
non-appearance of ruins, seems to have rendered unnecessary all 
attempts to discover them. 

We may take this opportunity to lay before the public a cu- 
rious passage, which renders it probable, that, in spite of all our 
histories, Sir Walter Tyrrel was not the unfortunate slayer of 
William Rufus. It is found in the life of Louis le Gros, by his 
minister, the famous Abbot Suger. 

* Jmponebatur a quilusdam cuidam nobilissimo viro Galterio Tirello, 
* quod eum sagiltd perfoderet. Quem cum nec timeret, nec speraret, 
* jurejurando seepius audivimus, et quasi sacrosanctum asserere quod ed 
* die nec in eam partem silva, ingqud Rex venebatur, venerit, nec eun 
* in silva omnino vide-it.’ 
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Arr. IX. Code de la Conscription, ou Recueil Chr onologique 
des Lois et des Arrétes du Gouvernement, des Décrets Imperiaux 
relatives a la Levée des Conscrits, 2 le ur remplacement, aux 
dispenses de service, §c. depuis lan VI. jusques et compris Can 
XIV. Avec Tables, §c. sSvo. pp. 270. Paris, 1806. 


\ E hate war, and we detest despotism ; and wish earnestly 
that there were no occasion to study the ‘organization of 
the one, or the resources of the other. But when war is inevit- 
able, and despotism overbearing,—and when both together are 
darkening the whole horizon of the civilized world, it becomes, 
of all things, the most necessary to inquire, how they have been 
united, and in what manner their combination has contributed 
to their success. It is now our indispensable duty, we think, to 
make ourselves acquainted with the structure of that military 
establishment which has triumphed so fatally over every other to 
which it has yet been opposed,—to ascertain how far its excellen- 
ces may be copied among’ a free people,—and to determine to 
what extent its efficacy or permanence may be rendered precari- 
ous by the oppressions which it entails om those who are sub- 
ject to it. 

The perusal of the work before us, which has been recently 
transmitted from France, with a full commentary of facts by a 
diligent and judicious observer, has enabled us to lay before our 
téaders some materials for such an inquiry; and to direct the at- 
tention of our countrymen to the internal organization of a 
power, which must be understood before it can be resisted; and 
with which we can neither be at peace nor at wat in safety, till 
we comprehend, in some measure, the nature of the foundations 
on which it rests. ‘The book is entitled ‘ Code de la Conserip- 
tion,’ and contains a chronological series of laws enacted since 
the year 1798, on the subject of the Military Conscription of 
France. It should be remarked, that the new French jurispru- 

dence has been promulgated under the various titles of the Civil, 
Rural, Commercial, and Criminal Codés—and this; the ‘Code 
de la Conscription ;’ which, no doubt, is, of the whole Napoleon 
Corpus Juris, most dear to the modern Justinian, and most odi+ 

ous to his * great and good subjects.’ * 
Ee? Tacitus 


* This new jurisprudence, in the highest degree defective in the 
ory, and vexatious in practice, is created upon a principle which 
will be found to actuate most of their internal regulations,—that i in 


a riew government every thing should be new. * Whoever,’ says 
Machiavel; 





By. 
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Tacitus somewhere observes of Tiberius, that his speeches to 
the senate, by the ‘ involutions’ of the style, at once betrayed 
the character of their author; and seemed to shadow out the 
picture of his cautious, dark, and crooked policy. This volume, 
consisting of two hundred and seventy close printed pages, ob- 
scure and even unintelligible in all its. clauses of lenity, and clear 
ouly in its provisions of rigour, might suggest a similar observa 
tion, and be traced to the ruminations of an ambitious and san- 
guinary despotism. In fact, the extreme difficulty which we 
(with no vulgar helps) have experieneed in collecting the scope 
and import of this extraordinary volumie, convinces us that, to 
the great majority of Frenchmen, the whole must be as incom- 
prehensible as the mysteries of Eleusis, or the traditions of the 
Cabala. There is an oracle at hand, indeed, which will readily 
expound: one half of the mystery. ‘Phe Military Tribunals will 
soon make them understand the penalties annexed to disobedi- 
ence ; but they have, and can have no instruction as to their im- 
munities, For it is a remarkable and most instructive fact, that 
notwithstanding the voluminous annotations daily issuing from 
the French press on every other branch of the knperial jurispru- 
dence, no one has yet been bold enough to publish a single word 
to elucidate the text, or blazon the moderation of the Code de 
ba Conscription. 

It is impossible even to glance at this'volume, without being 
struck with the extreme anxiety which these statutes betray, to 
enforce conformity, both in the executioner and the victim. ‘The 
enumeration of cases is so complete as to preclude the possibili- 
ty of evasion. ‘The public functionaries have their respective pro- 
vinces most accurately marked out; and are furnished with dis- 
tinct formule for every act of office. ‘Fhe severest and most un- 
relenting punishment is inflicted upon all who, from negligence, 
or corruption, or pity, give countenance to the slightest relaxa- 
tion. The diseases which give right to exemption are detailed 
with a jealous and disgusting minuteness. Precautions are mul- 
tiplied without number to secure the persons of the conscripts ; 
and, while they are decorated .with the title of ‘ Defenseurs de 
la Patrie,’ the uniform tenor of these laws, and the tone of 

bitter 





Machiavel, ‘ makes hitaself Lord of a state, (especially if he sus- 
pect his ability to keep it), must, as the best course, make every 
thing as new as ‘himself ;—alter the magistracy, create new titles, 
sea new authorities, uncharter old corporations, advance the poor, 
#mpoverish the rich ;—that what is said of David may be said of him, 
“ He filled the hungry with good things, and the rich he sent empty a- 
way.”?  Discorsi, lib. 1. ¢. 26. 
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bitter reproof which pervades them, afford conclusive evidence 
of a general aversion for the trade of war; and serve to convince 
us, that these Achilleses are not easily roused to arms, whatever 
enthusiasm they may afterwards display in the field.* Some 
few provisions are introduced on the subject of voluntary en- 
listments ; but, as ne bounty is allowed, it is eviden: that they 
do not enter into the serious consideration of the government. 
The old compromise between the military exigencies and. civil 
constitution of the state,—between the effeminacy of the rich and 
the wants of the poor,—between the ambition of the sovereign 
and the rights of the subject, is rejected with disdain by the Im- 
perial republic ; and the student is dragged relentlessly from his 
closet, andthe peasant from his hiding-piace, by an -indiscrimi- 
nating and unqualified coercion. But habit soon renders sub- 
mission, if not cheerful, at least easy ; rapine furnishes sources 
of munificence and conciliation ; courage becomes a virtue of 
necessity; strength is acquired by discipline; militaryeardour 
kindles with competition; and experience too fatally proves, 

Ee 3 that, 








* Page 81 contains a proclamation, dated in the year 1800, of 
General Le Febre, commander. of the 15th and 17th military divi- 
sions. It commences in this way. ‘ 

* Aux Conscrirs. 

‘ Les proclamations, les invitations qui vous ont été faites pour 
* vous, fairé rentrer dans le chemin de l’honneur, n’ont pas produit 
* effet qu’on devoit en attendre. 

* Vous avez été sourds et insensibles aux mesures paternelles du 

‘ gouvernement a votre égard.. Je vous préviens de sa part, que 
* celles qu'il prendra a l'avenir seront terribles. Les ¢onscrits qui 
* ne seront pas rentré dans leur poste, a l’epoque qui va étre pre- 
* scrite, seront punis comme de laches deserteurs, des voleurs des ef- 
fets militaires, des ennemis de la patrie. La force publique les at- 
teindra dans les lieux les plus cach¢s, Elle se fera un devoir d’ex- 
pulser de la societé des hommes vils qui la deshongyent,’ &c. 
Le Febre is now Duke of Dantzig, and employed in the work «f 
blood in Spain. The style of his proclamatioa reminds us of a le’. 
ter addressed to the Commune of Paris in 1794, by one of his coad- 
jutors, General Laval, who then commandéd a body of - French 
troops at Manheim, and is now at the head of the troops of the Car- 
federation.of the Rhine. * Je commande devant Manheim. Nous 
* continuons a ravager le rich pays de nos ennemis. Nous ne laissons 
* que les yeux pour pleurer. Vive la republique! Nous sommes 
« tous generaux sans-culottes de nom et d’effet. Nous t’adorons, 
¢ 6 Sainte Guillotine! que tu as fait de miracles; tu vaux mieux 
« que cent mille hommes: ¢a ya; caira! Vive la Montagne! * 
&c. 
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that, from such elements, armies may be compounded, alike for- 
midable for discipline and valour. 

We shall now proceed to lay before our readers a connected 
view of the law of the Conscription as it is now enforced, and to 
intterweave with those statements such illustrations of the present 
state of the French empire, as may be necessary to develop ‘the 
whole organization of conquest. No subject, atthe present mo- 
ment, ¢an claim so terrible an importance. ‘The levies of those 
Continental nations, which still preserve the forms of independ- 
ence, are, it is said, to be moulded,»upon the same model; and 
the conscription is, undoubtedly, the vis motrix of that great en- 
gine to which France owes her aggrandizement, and on which 
she relies, for the future increase of her dominion. Her politi- 
cians exultingly apply to it the language of Vegetius concerning 
the Legion, that it seems rather an inspiration of divine wisdom, 
than the offspring of human invention. ‘The pian of universal 
conquest, imputed originally to Louvois, and with more truth, 
perhaps, ascribed by Mr Burke to the Directory, is now, not 
merely digested into a regular system, but may actually be said 
to be in a course of execution ; and to be proceeding ‘with a stea- 
diness and success, which must strike alarm into the most confi- 
dent and unthinking. * The world, in the opinion of all French- 
men, is to be again subdued by the discipline and ‘the arts of 
Rome. Folard’s Polybius, Machiavel on Livy, and Montesquieu 
on the Grande ee Declination, are more than ever £ the manuals’ 
from w hich they draw their lessons of perseverance and cunning. 
The teading classes of France have always been fond of historical 
research. ‘Their republic made them passionate admirers, and 
enlightened imitators of antiquity ; ‘and their government, availing 
itself of this predilection for thevictorious commonwealths of 
Greece and Rome, + soon taught them to overlook altogether in- 
sividton} interests, and Sarma) and enjoyments, ‘both in their fo- 

eign politics, and in the details of their internal economy. They 

admit 


* AdAdAce Amy miya wen didlesPis errogowy| és 
Asidipesy evdoim Oe cawotwey y emortcas. 

+ * Considering what is good,’ says Machiavel, ¢ I am of opinion, 
that the same fortune and prosperity may be expected by any prince 
cr state which exercises the same arts and industry as the Romans 
have done before them:?—“ ‘The way of enlarging their empire was 
peculiar to the Romans; and certainly no better is to be found. 
Nobody thinks of restoring the old discipline of the Romans. None 
of our people will believe that it is possible to do now what was an- 
ciently done. ‘They deceive themselves ; and commonwealths, which 
have an ambition of extending their empire, must do it by the ways 
of the Romans. We have their example before our eyes, and may 
follow it, if we please,” &c.. (Discorsi, Lid. 2. c. 1, 4, &e.) 
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admit ‘ no balanced advantages, or diverging claims.’ ~ All the ca- 
pacities, and energies, and habitudes of private life, are unrelent- 
ingly wrested to the production of force, for the subjugation of 
the globe, or, as coordinate with this object, for the sugrastee 
ment of the reigning family. The-changes of form in their ; 
vernment have occasioned no remission in this pursuit. It has 
always been spoken of among them with confidence and zeal. 
Events have recently brought it more into notice; and nothing 
now remains but to achieve the ultimate object, * la grande 
Feng »’ as it is emphatically styled in the coteries of Paris. t 
That our readers may the better understand our abstract of the 
leon on the Conscription, it is proper to premise, that France is di- 
vided into about 30 military gove ernments, subject to a general of 
division and his'staff, to which commissaries are attached as exe- 
cutive oflicers. ‘The civil division consists of 122 departments; 
24 of which have been acquired since the overthrow of the mo- 
narchy, exclusive of ‘Tuscany, not included in any part of this 
statement. ‘lhe departments are divided into districts or arron- 
dissements, from 3 to 5 in number; the arrondissements into can- 
tons, and the cantons into municipalities, amounting to about 
55,000. Each department i is governed by a prefect and his coun. 
cil, composed of a commissary of police, a mayor, and certain 
inspectors, denominated counsellors o of prefecture. The district or 
arrondissement, by a subprefect and his council, of a similar for- 
Ee4 mation. 





{ For the opinions of the crviz politicians of France, on the sub- 
ject of Universal Monarchy, we refer the reader to Rousseau ( Pro- 
jet de paix perpetuelle), to, Montesquieu (L£sprit des lois, Liv. 9. c. 7+), 
and to Mably (Qdservations sur les Romains, Liv. 1. P..2.) With 
their doctrines, he should compare the higher authority of a MILITARY 
statesman, Folard, one of the most amusing and instructive com- 
mentators on the Politics of Antiquity. For the edification of those 
who would wish to know what feeling, on this subject, has uniform- 
ly prevailed in the French metropolis, we shall extract a few passages 
from Folard’s Observations on Polybius. ‘ On peut voir par tout 
ceque nous avons ayancé sur la politique des Romains, que l’idée de la 
monarchie universelle n’est pas une illusion, , Ils se virent les maitres 
du monde en tres peu de temps, c’est a dire, des qu’ils penserent a se 
rendre puissans sur mer; car, sans cela, toute leur politique ne leur 
efit servi de rien. . Je ne sais méme s’ils eussent pu se maintenir sur 
terre. Que cect nous serve d’un pensez-y- -bien. Cette politique est tres 
digne de nos elo ges; et d’étre imitte par des princes ambitieux. et 
guerriefs, qui se fournissent d’une milice bien entretenue et bien dis- 
ciplinée. On va loin avec cela. J’admire les Romains en-tout; car 
ce crime, dont on les accuse, de s’¢tre frayés un chemin a la moe 

narchi 
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mation The cantons and-municipalities are under the supervi- 
sion of an administration, composed of the civil authorities, with 
a president at their head. A mayor, a commissary of police, 
and two officers of the government, styled adjuncts, are allotted 
to every division having a population shove 5000 souls. * ‘These 
several authorities are in strict subordination to é@ach other, and 
at the controul of the prefects and subprefects} who, themselves, 
are charged with a weighty and inflexible responsibility as to the 
military levies. 

The Conscription was first published in the form of a general 
law by the Council of Antients in the year 1798, and has since 
undergone some slight modifications. + The directorial plan is at- 
tributed tq Caraot, who, in the revolutionary language, is said 
* to have organized victory in the French armies.’ Its author, 
who was enthusiastically devoted to the forms. of antiquity, and 
sill preserves, within the rays of the imperial purple, all the sim- 
plicity of antient manners, found his model in the constitution of 
the Roman Republic, which made every citizen a soldier before 
the age of forty-six,—in their annual levies, which admitted of no 
exception,—and in the peremptory orders issued by their consult 
to the magistrates of Italy, specifying the number of troops re- 
quired, and the place of assemblage. 

By the law of the Directory, all Frenchmen are pronounced 
soldiers ; and when the country ts declared in danger, are liable 
to be summoned to its defence. In any other conjuncture, ‘ the 
wants of the army are relieved by the Conscription; and the requi- 
site number of conscripts is determined by the Senate or Legisla~ 
tive Body, at the suggestion of the executive government. The 
Jaw which limits the whole number, regulates, at the same time, 
the contingent of each department, proportionally to its popula- 
tion. Within eight days after publication, the prefect distributes 
this contingent among the districts, by the same rule; and the 

subprefect 


narchie uniyerselle par tant de guerres injustes, peut fournir une tree 
ample matiere d’éloge d’un prince qui entreprendra un semblable dessein 
avec les mémes moyens et les mesures necessaires. On accuse Louis XIV 
avoir aspiré a la monarehie universelle ; et mot je l’en loue. Cela 
efit reussi infalliblement, s’il edt toujours eu a la téte de ses armées, 
de ces hommes, qui semblent nés pour étre ensemble la terreur et l’admi- 
ration de la terre. Avec ce seconrs, jl edit sans difficulté fait la con- 
uéte de toute Europe. Il me seroit trés ais¢ de le prouver,’ &c. 
Observ. T. 2. ch. 18.) . 
* Peuchet, Statistique de la France, 1807. 
+ The‘ Reguisition’ which preceded this system, was of a charac- 
fer still more arbitrary. Mr Burke entitles it, * A Sweeping Law 
vf Unprecedented Despotism. ’ ~ 
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sabprefect among the cantons and municipalities. All French- 
men between the full age of twenty and twenty-five complete, are 
liable to the conscription. ‘They are each year thrown into five 
classes ; the first of which, consists of those who have completed 
their twentieth year on the Ist Vendemaire, or 16th Septem- 
ber preceding; the second of those who, at the same period, 
have terminated their twenty-first year; and so on, in the order 
of seniority. Thus, the conscript, who has attained the full age 
of twenty-five, remains liable, until the month and day just men- 
tioned. The municipal administrations are bound to prepare lists 
framed from the registers of births, and from common notoriety, 
which particularize the name, domicile, stature, &c. of all the 
individuals subject to the conscription, within their jurisdiction. 
The same individuals are also bound to enrol themselves, with 
@ similar specification, at the office of the municipality, as soon 
as the law is published. Both lists are then transmitted to the 
prefects, who are responsible for their accuracy, and who imme- 
diately consign them over to the minister of war. 

Eight days are allotted to the preparation of the lists. The con~ 
scripts * are then assembled in each canton, and examined by the 
administration, or by a special commission, createdrad doc by the 
prefect. The merits of all pleas of exemption aré scrutinized at 
these meetings. Such as plead infirmities, if able to attend, até ex- 
amined on the spot ; and if not, are visited at their dwellings by 
‘ the inspectors’ and health-officers. The latter, generally physi- 
cians in the army, are not selected until the moment of examina- 
tion ; and, to obviate collusion, must belong to a district different 
from that of the conscript. The final decision of* all cases of ex- 
emption, is referred to a commission of higher resort, composed of 
the prefect, the general officers and commissaries of the department. 
When these claims are disposed of, lists are formed of those who 
are adjudged competent to serve, whether present or absent; and 
the subprefect then proceeds to the ‘ drawing,’ or designation by 
lot, of such as ate to constitute the quota of the district. Tickets 
regularly numbered to the amount of the names on the list, are 
publicly deposited in an urn, and indiscriminately drawn out by 
the conscripts or their friends. The lot falls upon those who 
draw the numbers below the amount of the quota, The higher 
numbers drawn by the-rest are annexed to their names, in order 
. that they may be forthcoming in their order, should any casual- 
ty disable their predecessors. Absentees not presenting them- 

selves 


SSeS 
* Two brigades of Gendarmerie usually attend, ‘This is a body 
of military having the same functions as. our constables, and abot 


16,0009 in nusaber.—Peuchet. 
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selves within a month after the drawing, are declared refractory, 
proclaimed throughout the Empire, and pursued as deserters. 

These are the conscripts of * the active service.’ But besides 
these, the law requires an equal number, to form what is term- 
ed, in contradistinction, the conscription ‘ of the reserve.’ The 
members of the reserve are nominated, with the same formalities, 
to march only in cases of emergency ; are regularly organized, and 
carefully disciplined, within their own department, from which 
they are not suffered to absent themselves. A third body is then 
created, of supplemental conscripts, equal in number to one 
fourth of the whole contingent, and destined to fill up the va- 
cancies which may be occasioned before junction at head-quarters, 
by death, desertion, or other causes. If the supplement should 
not be adequate to this purpose, the reserve supplies its place ; 
and at all events no deficiency is permitted, as each canton is ace 
countable for its full assessment. No Frenchman under the age 
of thirty can travel through the empire, or hold any situation 
under government, or serve in any public office, unless he can 
produce a certificate, duly authenticated, attesting that he has 
discharged his liability to the conscription. 

All the authorities are bound zz solidum, and under the sever- 
est sanctions, to observe that the conscripts are assembled, re- 
viewed and dismissed to their destination without delay. ‘They 
are marched, under an escort of gendarmerie, and in bodies strict- 
ly limited to the number of one hundred, to various quarters or 
depots throughout the empire, and there first supplied with arms 
and clothing. ‘They are never permitted to exist in separate bat- 
talions, but are individually (nominativement ) draughted into, or 
scattered through, distinct corps of the preexisting army, to 
which they are marched in exceedingly small detachments, and 
sometimes from an astonishing distance. ; 

Dispensations are given by the higher military tribunal of the 
prefect ; and are provisional or definitive, according to the nature 
of the disability pleaded. For all diseases pronounced cureable, 
the discharge is but temporary. The infirmities which tend to 
disqualify, are discriminated with the nicest care, and accompa- 
nied by copious scientific ‘expianations. ‘The minister of war re- 
views the decisions of this tribunal ; and if a suspicion of parti- 
ality arise, orders the medical inquiry to be renewed. ‘The party 
released pays an indemnity to the government, the amount of 
which is proportioned, by the prefect, to his taxes, or those of 
his parents. No exceptions were originally allowed to the law 
© of active service ;’ but at this moment, the eldest brother of an 
orphan family, the only son of a widow, or of a labourer above 
the age of seventy, or one who has a brother in the active' service, 

may, 
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may, on soliciting the indulgence, be transferred to the reserve. 
The same privilege is accorded to those who have taken the order 
of subdeacon in the ecclesiastical seminaries. Parents continue 
responsible for their absent children, until they can produce an of- 
Jficial attestation of their death. * 

The Directory admitted of no substitution ; but the severity of 
this principle is now relaxed in favour of such as are adjudged 
‘ incapable of sustaining the faligues of war,’ ‘or, * whose la- 
bours and studies are deemed more useful to the state than their 
military service.’ Proxies are therefore received only ad libi- 
tum; notas a matter of right ; and never without a special man- 
date from the Minister of War. ‘The conscript furnishes a sum 
of about 5/. (100 francs) for the equipment of his substitute, 
who must be between the age of twenty-five and forty, of the mid- 
dle size at least, of a robust constitution, of a good character cer- 
tified by his municipality, and himself beyond the reach of the con- 
scription laws. . He bears the surname of his principal, in order 
that the Jatter may be known and compelled to march, should 
his proxy desert, or be lost from any other cause than’ death, or 
wounds received in battle w'thin the term of two years. 

All the enacting clauses of this system are fortified by heav 
denunciations against public functionaries, parents, or others who 
contribute to defeat or retard its operation. Any health-officer 
or other functionary convicted of furnishing a false certificate of 
infirmity, &c. is subjected to five years imprisonment in irons, 
All 











* We find, on the: subject of dispensation, two decrees which 
should be noted. One, p. 100, of the year ninety-nine, by which 
all workmen engaged in the manufacture of arms and of gunpowder, 
or employed in the national magazines of saltpetre, &c. are exempt- 
ed; and another, p. 104, of the year 1802, enacting, that congés. 
equal in number to the one fourth of the whole body of soldiers and 
subalterns in the army, should be given to such as had served: irre- 
proachably during the whole war, or during five campaigns, as Soon 
as they could be replaced by new recruits. ‘The inspector charged 
with the distribution of these congés, is enje ned, however, to re- 
mind the soldiers how much they are in the wrong to abandon the 
farst of professions (le premier des efats). In the year ninety-eight, 
the law was repealed which exempted married persons from the con- 
scription. Depere, and with him Malthus, attributes the increased 
proportion of births in the country, anterior to that period, to p 


. é +f. . es 
mature marriages, to avoid the military levies. (Malthus, b. 2. c. 6. 
* Les mariages prematurés et multiplés par la erainte des loix mili. 
taires,’ are particularly noticed in the statistica] reports of the pre- 


fects for the year eight. 
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All civil and military officers, even of the highest rank, convict- 
ed of favouring the escape, or concealing the retreat of a fugi- 
tive, are exposed to excessive fines. Conscripts detected in 
counterfeiting infirmities, or mutilating themselves, are placed 
‘ at the disposition of the government’ for five years, to, be em- 
ployed in such public labours as may be judged most ‘useful to 
the state. The absentees or refractory conscripts, whose appre 
hension is secured by the most minute and efficient precautions, 
‘besides undergoing the corporal punishment entailed on their of- 
fence, are amerced in a sum of fifteen hundred francs, equivalent, 
from the comparative value of money in the two countries, to a= — 
bout one hundred and twenty pounds Sterling. This sum, to- 
gether with the expenses incurred in the pursuit, 7s levied inez- 
orably on the real property of the father or mother, should the fu- 
gitive possess none in his own right. * 

Nine 
a + 

* It will not be impertinent to exemplify, here, the immoderate 

rigour exercised on the points now before us, by a few paragraphs 
taken at random from the journals of the country. The following 
is from the Mercure de France of August 1807. ‘ Jean Vidal se- 
< nior, of the Commune of Orbon, in order to enfranchise his son 
from the conscriptién, had employed a false document, knowing 
it to be false. ‘This document was the record of his birth, in which 
it was stated that he was born in 1734, although the real period 
of his birth was 1744. His object was, to be considered as hav- 
ing attained the age of ‘71, and therefore entitled to claim for his - 
son the indulgence of the law. The Special Court of Criminal 
« Justice has, by a decree of the 21st July, condemned this person 
* to eight years labour in irons, to be branded with q hot iron on the 
¢ left shoulder, to an exposition of stx hours, and to the expenses of the 
* prosecution, and of 400 copies of the decree.’ 'The two followin 
are from the ‘ Journal de L’ Empire’ of August 2d and 7th. * The 
¢ Tribunal of Corrective Police ( Police Correctioneile) of Paris, finish- 
« ed yesterday the trial of seven persons charged with extortien from 
« <onscripts,—* Escroquerie en matiere de conscription.” Tessiaire, 
* a surgeon’s apprentige, was accused of having dlown into the eyes of a 
* «multitude of conscripts, a powder calculated to excite inflammation, 
* andofhaving received from their friends, for this service, various sums 
¢ between two and three thousand livres, somewhat more than 200/. 
« from each. Six other persons were accused of making him known 
* to different conscripts, and of sharing in his profits. While one of 
* these, a goldsmith, called Lugot, the father of three children, took 
€ his place at the bar, Ais wife was carried to the grave, having died 
¢ of fright, when she was told that her husband had been summon- 

‘ ed 
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Nine garrifon towns are defignated, throughout the empire, as 
dépots for the refra&tory confcripts. ‘They are lodged in the ci- 
tadels, fubjeéted to a moft rigid difcipline, and made to work in 
the arfenals, or on the roads, clad in a particular uniform, with 
their heads clofely fhaved. Five years conftitute the term allotted 
to this confiriement ; but it is added, * that they are to be gradu- 
ally draughted into the army, as they give tokens of docility and 
sehmubsata !* Every confcript abfenting himfelf for twenty-four 
hours from his dépot, is punifhed as a deferter. A f{pecial Coun- 
cil of war is aflembled to decide upon cafes of defertion.” The 
penal fanétions are, ift, death; 2d, the punifhment of the ball 
(la peine du boulet); and, 34, public, or hard labour. 

The nature of the 2d, the punifhment of the ball, merits no- 
tice. An iron ball of 8 lib. weight, and faltened to an iron chain 
of feven feet in length, is attached to the leg of the deferter. He, 
in the firft inftance, hears his fentence read, on his knees, and is ¢con- 
demned to hard labour during ten hours daily, and, in the interval 
ef reft, to be chained in folitary confinement. ‘This fentenee is rigo- 
roufly executed, and embittered by all the external marks of ig« 
nominy in drefs and appearance. The duration of this punith- 
ment, which is ten years, is prolonged, and an additional ball fet- 
tered to the leg, in cafes of contumacy or ferious difobedience. 
We have remarked a curious provifion conneé&ted with this dou- 
ble delinquency. The party is folemnly interdicted, under pain 
of two years imprifonment in irons, from fixing himfelf, after he 
is fet at liberty, wzthin twenty leagues of the seat of Government ! 
The third clafs of punifhment (les travaur publics), is exempt 
from the iron ball; and, in other réefpedcts, only differs from thie 
preceding in the length of the term, which is but three years. A 
fine of 1500 francs is infeparable from all cafes of defertion. 


Death 


ed to appear before the Tribunal to answer to a charge connected 
with the Conscription. This melancholy catastrophe mduced the 
Tribunal to mitigate his punishment. The rest, and among them a 
woman of some respectability, suffered the utmost rigours of the 
law.’ ‘The second case is not a little singular. ‘ The Military 
Commission of Turin (department of the Po) decided, in the course 
of last July, a new case of delinquency with regard to the Con- 
scription. ‘T'wo inhabitants of Turin were convicted by this Com- 
mission, of having forestalled {accaparé) a great number of sub- 
stitutes for the department, by maintaining them at their own expense 
in houses apprepriated to this object, and then selling them out at an 
advanced price to the conscripts who wished to have proxies. ‘This 
traffic, says the Moniteur, by which the substitute receives but a 
small sum, while the broker receives a very large one, must al- 
ways prove injurious to the lower classes. ’ 
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Death is inflied on the deferter to the enemy, and on him who, 
in deferting from the punifhment of the ball, carries off his own 
arms or those of his comrades. ‘The punifhment of the ball is ad- 
judged to fuch as efcape into the interior of the empire with their 
uniform, or with the effects of another; or from the public la- 
bours which are inflicted upon thofe who are guilty of fimple de- 
fertion into the interior. In time of war, every officer or foldier, 
abfenting himfelf for forty-cight hours from his corps, without 
permiflion, is reputed a deferter, The laws on the fubjeét of de- 
fertion are read to the whole French army on the firft Sunday of 
every month. 

We have thus given a brief abftra& of the law of the Confcrip- 
tion, collected from the code itfelf. We fhall now proceed to ftate 
the nature and effects of its execution, as reprefented to us by an 
obfervers who, with the beft opportunities, has witneffed them, in 
almoft every part of France, during the progrefs of three levies. 

The grand characteriftic of the prefent adminiftration of France, 
is relentlefs inflexibility. A hoft of informers fecures the fidelity 
of the executive officers. Cafes of the moft fignal and barbarous 
rigour, of which we have already given a few examples, crowd all 
the daily gazettes of the empire, and even the journals of Paris, 
into which they are compulfively and awkwardly thruft, in order 
that the quickening impulfe of fear may be propagated through 
the entire mafs of fervitude.* The columns now before us might 
nearly warrant the inference, that thofe tribunals which the weak- 

nefs 


* In the winter of 1807, a member of the congregation of St Sul- 
pice, of the name of Fressinoux, undertook to deliver, every Sunday 
evening, in the church of St Sulpice, lectures on Christian morality 
(la morale Chretienne). His auditory was numerous, and consisted 
principally of young men, attracted by a well merited reputation for 
eloquence. After three discourses, he was summoned before the 
police, interrogated concerning his views, and informed, that he 
could not possibly continue, unless he consented to inculcate on his 
hearers the sacred duty of obedience to the conscription. The lecturer 
resisted, alleging that this topic was irreconcileably foreign to his 
subject, and with much difficulty was at length permitted to resume 
his labours, at the urgent intercession of Cardinal Maury, almoner 
of the King of Westphalia, once the undaunted advocate of the Bour- 
bons, now the grateful pensionary and humble parasite of the Bona- 
partes! He and some of his old associates have to bear much from 
their new master ; but console themselves with the good old maxim 
of Sosie, that 
‘ Les coups de baton d’un Dieu 
Font honneur é qui les endure.’ 
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nefs and depravity of our nature have rendered indifpenfable to all 
civilized communities, are, in France, exclufively occupied with 
one fpecies of delinquency, happily unknown to the reft of the 
world. They entitle it, ‘ Lscrogquerie en matiere de conscription,’ 
or the extortion of money from perfons liable to fervice, un- 
der fraudulent promifes of. procuring them an exemption. A 
ftranger in this * great nation’ is haunted by the {peétre of the po- 
lice ; but the native is attended by another ‘ foul fiend,’ ftill more 
hideous, and threatening him with more degrading vifitations. 
We have it from good authority, that a traveller frequently meets, 
on the high roads, and particularly in the vicinity of the great 
cities, twenty or thirty of thofe miferable beings, denominated re- 
fractory confcripts, guarded by a body of gendarmerie, and cou- 
pled together with a rope attached to a horse’s tail, as a badge of 
disgrace ! * 

Our readers may have observed, in the details of this system, 
a semblance of tenderness towards persons whose situation is apt 
to rouse those indignant feelings—that insurgent consciousness of 
right, which undisguised oppression never fails to excite even a- 
mong the most degraded of human beings. Hypocrisy is the de- 
fence of fear against just resentment; and may, therefore, be 
well entitled, not only the homage which vice offers to virtue, but 


the tribute which despotism pays to liberty. _The provisions on 
the subject of the Reserve, to which we particularly allude, are al- 
together illusory. The ostensible purpose of its creation is to sup- 
ply possible deficiencies, and to assist the armies in cases of great 
emergency. The emergency, however, has always been found to 
exist—‘ ‘T'yrannorum enim preces, nosti, quam permixte necessi- 


tatibus ;’ and the reserve is uniformly compelled to march. Not 


only are all the conscripts of the current year thus swept away ; 
but those of the preceding yeats, who have obtained a charter of 
exemption under the conditions prescribed by law, are also drag- 
ged into the field by a decree of the military chief of their de- 
partment. We must not forget to mention another flagrant breach 
of law, if any enormity can be so called, which is committed, 
not only with impunity, but under the sanction of public authc- 
rity. In the first tumults of the revolution, the parochial regis- 

ters, 


* We find in the Journal de |’Empire, under the Paris head of the 
21st October 1807, a paragraph, in which it is stated, that a recent 
act of amnesty had brought back to their colours two hundred and 

four refractory conscripts, and ninety-two deserters of the department 
of Orne; of which department, the whole contingent dozs not amount 
to more than 692 in a levy of 60,000 men ! 
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ters, at no period very accurately kept, were almost wholly ne- 
giected. As, therefore, no official document can be produced 
for youths between seventeen and twenty, the recruiting officers, 
within the two last years, have taken advantage of this circum- 
stance to include in the conscription numbers whose appearance 
corroborated their assertion, that they were beyond the age, and 
whose remonstrances were rendered unavailing by their condition 
in life. The most formidable, however, of all the evils extra- 
neous to the code we have analyzed, is a practice which has pre- 
vailed, for some years past, of anticipating dy Jew the regular le- 
vies. The conscripts, as we know, of 1810, are already called out ; 
and by this it must be understood, that those, who would then 
attain the age of twenty, af already made to serve in the armies. 
These, and other causes connected with the abuse of unlimited 
power, bring into the field a numerous population of boys, in 
appearance scarcely able to endure the accoutrements of a soldier, 
and who, in their preparatory exercises, are objects both of pity 
and amazement. ‘ Un des spectacles les plus extraordinaires de 
Paris,’ said a distinguished personage of that capital to a stranger, 
* c’est celui des jeunes conscrits, qui font leurs exercices dans les 
Champs Elis¢es. Les vainqueurs du monde ne sont que des en- 
fans.’ 

For the great majority, even of the better classes of conscripts, 
it is almost impossible to obtain proxies. When the physical re- 
quisites are not wanting in the principal, the government, indeed, 
studiously discourages substitution. ‘The acknowledged hardships, 
and indeterminate duration of the military service, tend, moreover, 
to enhance so enormously the price of the few who are found to 
possess all the requisite qualifications, that they fall exclusively to 
the share of the rich. More than 200/. is frequently given for a 
substitute—a sum which, according to the rates of living in France, 
is much more considerable than with us; and far beyond the means 
of multitudes, who, in that country, with the habits of refined so- 
ciety, maintain an exterior of tolerable ease. Of this class are the 
amnestied emigrants and old proprietaries, who enjoy, under the 
new dynafty, fomething of the abftra& right, and but little of the 
benefits of postliminium ; and who, in the bitternefs of mortified 
pride, and the fadnefs of pining recollection, ftruggle to uphold a 
decent eftablifhment with {mall fragments of their former eftates. * 

The 


* From the period of the emission of assignats, in the year 1790, 
until 1801, the sale of national domains in France produced upwards 
of 100 millions Sterling. These domains were principally made up 
of the confiscated property of emigrants, and served to defray - 

public 
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The Revolution has, on the whole, had the effeét of an Agrarian 
law: and the equalization of fortunes is, at this moment, amon 
the moft prominent veltiges which the tenypeft has left behind, for 
the inftruQtion of the world ;—a confequence over which, in obe- 
dience to the diétates of reafon, we thould perhaps exult. But it 
is not eafy to contemplate, without feelings of ftrong fympathy, 
the numbers of impoverifhed families and decayed gentlemen, 
who, wreftling with memory and deftiny, under a perpetual re- 
currence of painful comparifons and hopelefs withes, exhibit, 
throughout France, ftriking monuments of the inftability of hu- 
man affairs, and falutary examples to the privileged orders and 
corrupt governments of other countries. 

To perfons of this defcription, who hate and defpife their go- 
vernment,—to the great body of profeflional men, and of droop- 
ing merchants and manufacturers, who educate their children with 
care and tendernefs, and who find no compenfation in the {plen- 
dour of the imperial diadem, for the degradation of their own or- 
der, and the lofs of domeftic comfort, the confcription appears-the 
maximum of human fuffering,—the moft odious of all wrongs, 
and the molt vexatiou’ of all: injuftice. The Lycé€es, or public 
fchools, the feminaries of ecclefiaitical noviciate, the univerfities 
of law and phyfic, are all fubje& to the vifits of the recruiting 
ofhcer, and forced to furrender up their pupils, without exception 
of genius or tafte, at a period of life when the morals are in a 
{tate of ofcillationn—when the charaéter of the frame itfelf is 
fcarcely determined, and the underftanding but in the firft ftages 
of development. Parents are not only made to fuffer the pains of 
a feparation under fuch circumftances, but are condemned to the 
inexpreffible grief of fecing the principles and manners of their 
children expofed to total wreck, in the infe€tious communion of 
the commen foldiery—the meaneft and moft profligate of man- 
kind. The impreffment of a Britith feaman is doubtlefs a revolt- 
ing fpe€tacle, but falls far fhort of the fcene of real diftrefs, exhi- 
bited at the balloting of a confcription, when the parents or friends 
of the confcript are indulged, as is often the cafe, in drawing his 
-ticket from the fatal urn. The piercing fhrieks and tumultuous 
acclamations alternately uttered on thefe occafions, by a people to 
whom Nature has allotted fuch vivacity of character, wholly over- 
power the feelings of a fpectator, and conduct him irrefiftibly to 
the conclufions we have adopted, concerning the fpirit with which 
the imperial difpenfations are obeyed. 

VOL. XIIf. NO. 26. F f We 


public expenses in the.first years,of the Revolution. (Ramel, His- 
toixe des Finances.de.la Republique.).. Even in 1803, this.sale conti- 
nued, and produced about 18 millions francs. (Comptes Generauc 
du tresor public. ) 
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We by no means condemn, but indeed éordially approve, a 
scheme of levies, which would summon, inexorably, all ranks to 
the defence of the state, and compel the opulent to make ample 
pecuniary retribution for the Joss of théir personal service in fo- 
reign operations. But the French conscription, as must be already 
apparent, rests upon quite another basis; and, under the garb of 
equality, acts with a most partial and vexatious pressure. Men of 
large fortune, the least respectable of the community of France at 
this moment, either monopolize the substitutes, or corrupt the in- 
specting oflicers, and thus disentangle themselves from the tram- 
mels of the law. The parasites of the court, by intrigue and fa- 
vour, secure the same immunity to themselves and their friends. 
‘The great military and civil dignitaries of the empire are privileg- 
ed ex officio ; and this exemption will be a extended to all 
whose zeal is useful to prop the greatness of the ruling power. ‘The 
burden, then, falls with accumulated weight upon the class of per- 
sons whom we have mentioned in a former page; and astill greater 
evil is inflicted, by thus confounding them with the dregs and lees 
of thecommunity. Feelings and hahitudes should be consulted in 
every general act of legislation ; and ih this instance, the distress and 
inconvenience occasioned to the Jower orders, beat no proportion 
to the misery inflicted on the higher and middling ranks of the 
people. It is unnecessary, too, to haye recourse to so compre- 
hensive a plan of compulsion, for the creation of a force adequate 
to all the purposes of ordinary warfare. Louis XIV., when at 
war with the whole of the North ot Europe, maintained an army 
of 300,000 men, principally made up by voluntary levies ; and 
under the last unfortunate monarch of that name, the forces of the 
kingdom, recruited in the same manner, amounted to 200,000 ; of 
which Paris alone furnished annually 6000, although it now yields 
but 1400 for the conscription. 

Notwithstanding the familiarizing experience of the past, and 
the certain expectation of the future, every new conscription 
spreads consternation through all the families of the empire. 
rom the commencement of the war against Prussia, until the 
termination of the campaign in Poland, three several levies were 
raised; the last of which, proposed in the spring of 1807, created 
a sensation that is not to be adequately described. Although al/ 
correspondence relative to the position of the armies was rigorously 
interdicted, and no letters suffered to pass without scrutiny, it was 
impossible wholly to conceal, at least from the public of Paris, 
the dreadful mortality which afflicted the march, and the incredi- 
ble hardships inseparable from the movements of the troops—!a- 
bouring under a scarcity of provisions, and the unaccustomed ti- 
goura of a northern winter. A third conscription was generally 

viewed 
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viewed as an undertaking much too bold for the intetnal admini- 
stration, situated as it then was,—and particularly, at a moment 
when a belief was current, among all ranks, that the Emperor 
would be unable to extricate himself from the embarrassments in 
which he was supposed to be involved. The government appear 
ed sensible of the hazard; and in order to prepare the public 
mind for the event, caused their intention to be announced in 
whispers through the circles and three thousand coffee-houses of 
the capital. ‘The effect was everywhere visible, even to the eye 
of a cursory observer ;—an impression of terror upon the counte~ 
nances of those, who either were themselves exposed to the danger, 
or shuddered at the prospect of- new revolutionary alarms,—of 
suspicion, and joy but half disguised, in the lowering brows of the 
turbulent and disaffected, constantly on the alert to improve the 
concurrence of opportunity, and who hailed this desperate expe- 
dient, as a confirmation of their hopes relative to the perils of the 
army. ‘The orator of the government, Renaud St. Jean D’ Angely, 
shed tears of real or affected sorrow, as he stated the necessity of 
the measure; and the Senate received it, contrary to their habit, . 
in silent acquiescence, and with every indication of reluctance and 
dismay.* In order to assuage the general feeling, it was found 
adviseable to qualify the new call for 80,000 men, by a clause 
which enacted, that they were then to be merely organized, and 
retained within the limits of the empire, as a national guard. 
Circumstances enabled them to adhere to this condition, which, 
we need not add, would have been violated, if the armies had 
sustained a defeat, or the campaign been protracted to a more dis- 
tant term. It was the established practice of the Romans, in 
their foreign wars, to maintain ah army in Italy, ready to march 
in case of disaster; and a recourse to the same policy was indis- 
pensable for the French commander, to recal Victory, had she 
deserted his standard, and to drive his antagonist to the conclusion 
of an ignominious peace, by intimidating him with the show of 
new and inexhaustible assailants. 

It is not easy to cor-vey a just idea of the state of Paris during 
this period of uncertainty and alarm. We believe, that there ne- 
ver has existed, with a vast majority of its inhabitants, a serious 
reliance on the stability of the present government; and we are 
credibly informed, that no doubt was then entertained of its im- 
mediate dissolution, if the armies had been broken and dispersed. 

Ff2 We 


* Before the law was passed by the Senate, the Minister of Police 
had issued his orders for the appearance of the conscripts of Paris at 
the registry.- So securely did he rely upon the compliant disposition 
of that venerable body ! 
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We are told, that the proportion of idle, profligate and desperate 
adventurers, whom the Revolution has ingendered, or accident 
collected in Paris, is truly astonishing ; and that there is still to 
be found, among the literati of every class, and even in the deli- 
berative assemblies, a numerous body, with a marked predilection 
for republican institutions. The first were, and are, ripe and ea- 
ger for any change,—and the latter, equally prepared to reassert 
their favourite opinions, and cooperate in the subversion of a go- 
vernment, by which they are held in contempt, and reduced to a 
most abject and contumelious servitude.* As Paris, together 
with the rest of the empire, was left almost destitute of troops, 
the danger was only to be counteracted, by quickening the vigi- 
lance, and multiplying the terrors, of their domestic inquisition. 
‘Among the anomalies of the human character that confound, all 
general reasoning, there is none more incomprehensible, than the 
empire which this tribunal exercises over the whole nation. A 
people, of all others, the most mercurial in their temper—the 
most thoughtless in their levity—the most ungovernable in their 
fury,—under the influence of this power, lose the distinguishing 
features of their character; and on subjects connected with 
the public weal, display the vigilance of habitual fear, and all 
the sobriety and reserve of consummate prudence. They know 
and observe, as it were instinctively, the precise limits assigned to 
the range of language ; and, conscious that a mysterious ubiquity 
is one of the attributes of this searching police, discipline accord- 
ingly the tongue and the countenance, even in their domestic se- 

clusion. 


* The members of the Institute were formerly distinguished for 
their republican spirit, and did resist, with some marks of energy, 
the title of /mperial, which was proposed for their body. Neverthe- 
less, they are condemned to hold this language, in one of their late 
addresses to the Emperor—* Sire, Les premiers corps de Pétat, en 
deposant au pied du tréne, ’hommage de leur respects, de leur ad- 
miration, de leur amour, ont epuisé toutes les expressions consacrés 
aces sentimens. L’Jnstitut.qui ne pourroit que les repeter avec moins 
@avantage, et qui sans doute échoueroit en essayant d’exprimer avec 
de foibles paroles votre gloire immense, L’Institut, se renferme dans 
sa propre reconnaissance,” &c. &c. Ata sitting of 18th January, 
1806, a letter was read from the Emperor to an extraordinary con- 
vocation of this sapient body, setting forth, that M. La Lande, who 
was then Professor of Astronomy, and had published something of- 
fensive to the President of the Senate, had fallen into a state of infan- 
cy (un etat d’enfance), and enjoining him to print nothing more un- 
der his own name. ‘The astronomer appeared to be flattered with 
this mark of the Imperial notice, and dec|sred that he would con- 
form to the instruction. 
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clusion. Whoever has had occasion to know the present state of 
Parisian society, will be struck with the prophetic accuracy of the 
following description, as applied to the aspect it wore at the pe- 
riod of which we are speaking. ‘ Non alias.magis anxia et pa- 
vens civitas gens adversum proximos, congtessus, colloquia, 
nota ignotaque aures vitari, etiam muta atque inanima, tectum 
et parietes circumspectabantur. Unde plena omnia suspicio- 
num et vix secreta domuum sine formidine. Sed plurimum 
trepidationis in publico. Ut quemque nuntium fama attulerat 
animum vultumque conversi, ne difhdere dubiis, ne-parum gau- 
dere prosperis viderentur,’ &c. ‘ Coacto vero in curiam Sena- 
tu, arduus rerum omnium modus, ne contumax silentium, ne 

suspecta libertas.’ (Tacit. Hist. lid. i.) 

In the midst of disquietude and fear, public festivals were mul- 
tiplied, in order to give an air of confidence to the administration 
at home; and an unnusual degree of splendour brightened the 
court of the Empress, who remained in Paris, and took a princi- 
pal share in these mummeries of despotism. Her Majesty was 
constantly glittering before the public eye, either at the brilliant 
cercles of the Thuilleries, the numerous and magnificent fétes of 
the Luxembourg and the Garde-Meuble, or in the theatres, at the 
meanest of which she condescended to assist, and to inhale thé 
incense of the multitude. * The bulletins atnouncing the most 
brilliant successes were regularly kept back for some days, and ru- 
mours of disaster intentionally circulated, that the grateful intelli- 
gence might produce the greater sensation. These, and other con- 
trivances, however, we are informed, had but little effect in quick- 
ening the sluggish loyalty of the body of the people. "Phat emulation 
of servitude, which is so signally conspicuous in the public bodies, 
great officers, + and ‘ mercenary Swiss’ of state,—and to which, 
under all absolute governments, the higher ranks have evinced so 
disgraceful. a propensity,—is but littie seen among the lower 
classes of France ; who manifest, for the most part, a chilling in- 
difference to the personal exhibitions of the imperial family, and 

Ffs appear 


* Suetonius remarks of Augustus—‘ Spectaculorum et assiduitate 
et varietate atque magnificentia omnes antecessit.’ There isa wide 
difference between the two monarchs; but a close affinity, in many 
respects, between the people. 

+ Tacitus, in speaking of the adulation offered to Tiberius, points 
his climax with the lower order of senators. ‘ Ceterum tempora illa 
adeo infecta et adulatione sordida fuere, at non modo primores civi- 
tates, guibus claritudo sua obsequits protegenda erat. Sed omnes con- 
sulares, Magna pars eorum qui pretura juncti, mudtigue etiam pedarii 
sénatores, certatim exsurgerent, fardaque et nimia censerent.’ (Annal 
lib. iii, cap. Ixv.) 


a 
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appear to have lost, in this respect, all the characteristic ferveney 
of their nation. 

These trembling anxieties, and humble precautions, will pro- 
bably appear strange to those who only view at a distance the gi- 
gantic frame of this tremendous government, and have not ree 
flected on the various dangers which precipitate the fall of a 
power founded in force. History shows, with what rapidity of 
descent old and deeply-rooted establishments have sometimes fal- 
Jen to the ground : and the circumstances of the French capital, 
in 1806, may warrant the presumption, that a system, resting 
only, as it were, on the surface, by its own oppressive weight,— 
with no prescriptive authority,—with few artificial barriers,— 
with no titles to veneration or love,-~might have been struck 
down by the first gust of adversity. ‘The alarm which was evident- 
ly felt, while it gilds the future with a ray of hope, practically il- 
lustrates a great maxim, which cannot be too often inculcated 
upon the rulers of every country—that for power, there is no 
more perishable foundation than fear. ‘ Qui-vero,’ says Cicero, 


* in libera civitate ita se instituunt, ut metuantur,:his nihil esse 
* potest dementius: quamvis enim demersz sint leges alicujus 
© opibus, quamvis timefacta libertas,—emergunt tamen hec ali- 
s 
8 


quando, aut judiciis tacitis, aut occultis de honore suffragiis : 

acriores autem morsus sunt intermissx# libertatis, quam retentz.’ 
(Cic. de Officis, lib. ii. cap. vii, ) 

We may readily believe, that, if the Confcription be hateful to 
Frenchmen, it mult be ftill more fo to the countries annexed to 
their empire. In Italy, and the Low-Countries, many motives 
confpire to fharpen the fenfibility of the fufferers, and to foment that 
rancorous animofity which, as we are affured, is generally enter- 
tained againft their oppreflors. ‘Their hereditary antipathies, well- 
known to the reader of hiftory, and certainly not to be fubdued 
by the events of our own era—the incalculable and Acart-struck 
evils inflicted upon them by the republic and her armies, ‘the re- 
cord of which is written in the ficth, and cannot be erazed,’— the 
ruin of their old and favourite inftitutions—the defacement of 
their ‘monuments of fuperftition and art—the impoverifhment of 
all claffes, and the actual toppage of every fource of private com- 
fort and public profperity,* Under the exafperation of palt and 
prefent wrongs, they fend forth their youth with a reluétance 
which may be eafily imagined, and of which their oppreflors are 
fully aware. In the dittribution of the levies among the depart- 
ments, the contingent allotted to the incorporated territories is de- 

fignedly 


* See Brissot’ s Address to his constituents for an official statement 
@f the sufferings of Belgium during the revolution. 
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fignedly {mall ; but the proportion, neverthelefs, of their refrac- 
tory Confcripts is aftonifhingly great; and the coercive meafures 
for the punithment of difobedience, tend to increafe the odium of 
the law itfelf. The common ends of political dominion, and the 
purpofes of fifcal regulation, of the Con{cription, and of efpion- 
age, have given a monopoly of all offices of profit or truft to 
Frenchmen,—whofe conciliatory manners and affected moderation 
are insufficient to allay the jealoufy refulting from their intrufion. 
As the Romans fpread themfelves over the provinces of their em- 
pire, thefe new conquerors inundate every country where the fu- 
premacy of their arms is felt and acknowledged. The Napoleon 
Code and the language of its authors are eftablifhed in the courts 
of Weftphalia; and the governments and civil employments 
are adminiftered almoft exclufively by Frenchmen. Clerks have 
been draughted from the poft-offices of Paris to condut fimi- 
lar establishments in Hamburgh and Dantzick, the custom- 
house officers of Bordeaux and Nantz regulate the whole Baltic 
coast. In the countries nomimally allied to France, (which are 
treated with less lenity than the territories annexed to her empire), 
public authority is every where exercised by Frenchmen; and 
what the rescript of the imperial legislator spares, private ra- 
pacity does not fail to devour. The Members of the Confeder- 
ation of the Rhine are not subjected to the Conscription ; for, 
like the Romans, whose policy it was, not to make their subjects 
or allies as warlike as themselves, the modern pacificators exact 
no yery copious supplies of men, but extort incredible contribu- 
tions for the pay and clothing of their own troops.. Mollien, 
the Mipister of the French Treasury, in the printed budget of 
1807, felicitates his Emperor, on this subject, in the following 
terms. ‘ Your Majesty, Sire, has protected your people, both 
* from the scourge and the burdens of war. Your armies have 
‘ added to their harvest of glory one of foreign conivibutions ; 
‘ which has assured their support, their clothing, aud their pay.’ 
This compliment has nothing of the exaggeration of flattery.— 
During the whole of the last campaign in the north, the treasury 
of Paris was overflowing.—It is their object, + not merely to 
Ff 4 crush 

+ In the report of the minister of war, of July 1807, ‘on the re- 
sults of the war with Prussia, the number of Prussian prisoners is 
estimated at 5179 officers, and 123,418 privates and subalterns; and 
of killed, at about 50,000. Comparing this statement with the off- 
cial report of Berlin in 1805, we should have about 60,000 men for 
the actual force of that once potent monarchy.—The report of 
Visconti, one of the directors of the ‘ Musée Jmperiale des Arts,’ 
deserves 


—- ---——. 
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crush the armies, but to ruin the finances of that quarter, in order 
that the means and the hope of future resistance, may be more 
completely extinguished. In the above mentioned Rationarium, 
the * Recettes extraordinaires et exterieures,’ ate stated at more 
than thirty-two millions of livres; a sum exclusive of the exac- 
tions for the maintenance of the troops, the splendid establish- 
ments of the generals, and the gratification of private cupidity.— 
This surplus, is thrown into the list of ‘ Ways and Means,’ to 
give colour to an idea publickly instilled, that foreign tribute will 
one day wholly exonerate the masters of the werld from the bur- 
dens under which they now groan; as in the history of the Ro- 
man power, the military at all times, and, at one period, the 

whole states of Italy, were exempted from taxation. t 
‘If there be one principle of military difcipline fanctioned by the 
univerfal experience of mankind, it is, that foldiers fhould be kept 
in 





deserves to be placed by the side of that of the War-Minister. It 
records, 350 paintings ; 242 rare and precious manuscripts, many 
of them oriental; 50 statues, 80 busts, 192 articles of bronze, 
armour, &c. as the spoil which ‘ the Protector of the Arts’ had 
collected in the north during his campaign. 
¢ (Plutarch and Pliny.) Montesquieu remarks, that in moderate 
‘ governments there is an indemnity for the weight of the taxes,— 
‘ which is liberty. In despotic countries, that there i is an equivalent 
« for liberty,—which is the lightness of the taxes.’ (Z’Esprit des 
Lois, liv. 1$. ¢.12.) The French have scarcely this consolation as 
yet. The budget of 1807 states the whole receipts of the treasury 
for the preceding year at 986,992,539 livres. It is well known to 
their officers, that this printed amount falls greatly short of what is 
actually collected. The real revenue may be estimated at 55 millions 
sterling. Peuchet calculates the whole product of industry through- 
out the empire, at something more than 250 millions sterling. This, 
however, must be greatly exaggerated, as he includes a large amount 
for colenial produce. In Colquhoun’s Tables for 1803, the whole in- 
come of England and Wales is rated at 222 millions sterling ;—the 
whole taxes, mcluding war-imposts and the poor-rates, at 40 millions, 
This is 18 per cent. upon the national income. It is stated, that the 
papers to the ppulent classes, is about 28 per cent. ; to the mid- 
dling, 20; to the third, 16; and to the labouring classes about 9. 
It may be well to annex here the official statement of the French minis- 
ter of finances on the operation of the property-tax in France. He is 
suggesting the necessity of reform in the mode of collection ; and 
states, ‘that, while some proprietors paid, in 1806, the fourth, the 
‘ third, the moiety, and still more, of their incomes,—others were on- 
‘ ly taxed at the rate of one twentieth, one tenth, and one hundredth.’ 
He adds, that this evil may not be so sensibly felt in great towns ; but 
indulges 
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in a fate of unremitting aCtivity. No great commander has ever 
appeared, with whom this was not a leading maxim; and it ma 
be taken as an axiom, that no conquering army will ever iffue 
from the walls of an idle garrifon, or the ale-houfes of a populous 
city. In attending to the general analogy of our conftitution, we 
muit be at once fenfible, that the foldier who, when at a diftance 
from the theatre of war, is not inured to extreme labour, and the 
officer whofe eye is not habitually exercifed in contemplating the 
image of his profefhion, in fomewhat of its native proportions, can 
never be well prepared for the duties of a campaign. The fcience 
of command, and the mechanifm of fubordination, are not to be 
acquired by the mere manual training, or by the evolutions of 
{mall bodies of men; but mutt be ftudied on a large feale—in great 
camps and general movements. All the commentators on the tac- 
tics of the antients, are ftruck with the importance which they at- 
tached to thefe obje&ls; and reprefent the fatigues of their mili- 
tary, even in an interval of peace, as prodigies of human endur- 
ance. Auguftus, Adrian and Trajan employed the 170,000 men 
that conftituted the peace-eftablifhment of their empire, in public 
works; and it is to their labours that we may trace the great roads, 
bridges and caufeways, of which fuch magnificent veftiges are ftill 
extant in the fouthern parts of Europe. We need not expatiate 
upon the chances of f{accefs for a general who wages war with an 
army to which there is truly no other difference between the field 
of battle and the field of parade, than the effufion of blood. 
There is no part of the Roman policy which the French have 
more ftudioufly copied, than their attention to military difcipline: 
It is their intention, as they exprefs it, to form * Une generation 
propre 2 la guerre et 2 la gloire’—* Un peuple guerrier porté 2 
la glotre par’ses lois,’ &c. And for this purpofe, the boys of all 
the lycées of the empire are made to march to their claffes by the 
found of the drum, and are taught the manual exercife during 
their hours of recreation. The exercifes of the confcripts, after 
their union at the depots, are inceffant, and of a nature to qualify 
them for the fevereft hardthips. Not a moment of reft is allow- 
ed in the skort interval: between their incorporation and their 
march to the frontiers or to the enemy. The troops retained in 
rance, 





indulges in an emphatic exclamation, concerning its influence on the 
happiness of families in the country. BAorne the preceeding data 
with regard to France, conjecturing what must be the situation of her 
tributary states at this moment, and considering our resources, we 
may still perhaps apply, to the present period, a remark made 
by Mr Burke in 1769, ‘ that England is more lightly taxed than any 
«other country in Europe ;’ with a system of collection infinitely 
less vexatious and oppressive, 
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France, which always confift of raw recruits, are colleAed in nue 
merous bodies, and difciplined without intermiflion, upon a fcale 
large enough to familiarize the private to the tumult of general 
action, and the officer to the ufe of the military coup d’auil. The 
camp of Boulogne is intended for this purpofe; and ihould rather 
be imitated as a nurfery for foldiers, than dreaded as an aflemblage 
of invaders, Fatigue, and the penalties of mifcondu€t, make a 
dreadful havoc among the confcripts, whofe youth and condition 
entail a peculiar delicacy of frame and habits. The wafte of. life, 
however, is not one of the obje&s of imperial folicitude. An un- 
limited controul over the population of the country, enables them 
to replace every deficiency, * and the furvivors are poured into 
the field with bodies moulded into ftrength, + and minds complete- 
ly broken to the yoke. Thus, it was found that, with the aid of 
this probation,—of auflere difcipline,—and of confidence in their 
commanders, the French troops fupported the privations and feve- 
rities of the winter campaign of Poland, better than their adver- 
faries, who fought under every natural advantage. 

The fear of punifhment, the dread of fhame, and the hope of 
reward, are all made to operate in their fyftem with the ftrongeft 
effect. Blows, which tend to weaken the fenfe of perfonal dig- 
nity, are never given; but, when the refources of reproach and 
difgrace prove infufficient, recourfe is had to the utmott rigours of 
folitary imprifonment, and to the penalties we have detailed in a 
former part of this article. They know the full value, too, of 
that esprit de corps, which has fo often changed poltroons into 
heroes; and employ every art to excite and maintain it, by minute 
divifions and invidious oppofitions, employed particularly during 
the operations of a campaign. It requires little more than one or 
two years to make veterans of men thus fafhioned and conducted ; 
who, according to the bent of their genius, are precipitated in e- 
very movement, and led on impetuoufly to every attack; and 
whofe murmurs, if time were given for the intrafion of difcon- 

tent, 





* Were I to raise a new army, says Machiavel, I would choose 
them between 17 and 40 ;—to recruit an old one, I would always 
have them of seventeen. (Art. de la Guerre, liv. 1. c. 6.) 

+ We have received a particular account of the toilsome and in- 
cessant exercises of a body of 20,000 men, encamped at Meudon, in 
Angust 1806, under the pretext of rewarding their exploits in the 
North with a great festival at Paris. This was meant as a mask to 
their leaders’ designs upon Prussia, which were then itrevocably de- 
termined. No festival was ever:celebrated ; but the troops were ex- 
ercised for six hours a day in a deep and wet meadow, Bonaparte 
himself directing their manccuvrgs the whole time; and sometimes 
under a course of almost incessant rain and tempest. 


‘ 
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tent, would be loft in the tumults of inceflant agitation. By the 
difperfion of the new confcripts, as we have feer individually ar 
mong their veteran predeceflors of a few campaigns, disatt- ction 
evaporates without danger to the Government; and the former are 
gradually aflimilated to their contpanions. Once without the 
{phere of their domeftic attraCtions, with no hope of efcape, and 
confcious that their deftiny is irreverGibly fixed, they accommodate 
themfelves to circumftances with the facility which«belongs to a 
temperament preeminently flexible and ardent. They are kept as 
much as poflible beyond the frontiers, not merely for the purpofes 
of conqueit and rapine, but in order that they may the fooner lofe 
the qualities of the citizen, and become altogether the creatures 
of the general. With a view to render this converfion more per 
feét, and more fecure for the Government, the principal leaders 
are frequently transferred from one corps to another, in order that 
no dangerous attachment to individuals may arife from a long con- 
tinuance in the fame command.* It their fervice has its extra~ 
ordinary hardfhips, it has alfo its peculiar rewards. ‘Their proto- 
types of antiquity never more fuccefsfully reGonciled the re(traints 
of difcipline and the licenfe of ‘piilage. Death is mexorably in- 
flicted, as we have feen announced in their bulictins, for the flight- 
eft tranfgreflions, when it is deemed expedient to enforce order : 
but we need not be told, that the fignal for riot is often given by 
the general, and the abftinence of the foldier fully requited. After 
twenty years, he becomes of right a member of the legion of ho- 
nour; and,‘as fuch, is entitled to a {mall penfion for life. ‘This 
long term, however, is anticipated in numerous inftances. Indi- 
viduals who fignalize themfelves are promoted on the field of bat- 
tle, or fingled from the ranks with the mott encouraging folemni- 
ties; and fometimes, for very obvious reafons, invetted with the 
infignia of the order, and difinifled to their homes with the booty 

they may have acquired 
By a law of the Directory, no person (with the exception of 
engineers) could become officers, who hid not served three years 
in a subordinate capacity. ‘The revolution naturally opened the 
way to merit; and, seconded by this admirable policy, has filled 
all the posts of their army with men, who unite in themselves 
the qualities of the soldier with the excellences that qualify for 
command, It is not hazarding too much to assert, that nine 
tenths of the present French officers have sprung from the ranks. 
Educated 


ee ene eeeeertnnpanpnepenbidsoneonintaennnnshsenabenrtethiatip 

* Machiavel (Art. de la Guer.) attributes all the civil wars and 
conspiracies of ‘hy Roman empire, after the time of Julius Czsar, ta 
the maintenance of the generals i ins the same command. 
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Educated in distant camps, they know no other country; and, 
habituated by long devotion to the trade of war, it has become 
their element and their passion. Their whole fortune is staked 
on the sword ; and their attachment is therefore necessarily se- 
cured, under the auspictous influence of a leader, whose indefa- 
tigable ambition occupies them in their favourite pursuits, and 
whose liberal impartiality feeds the hope of preferment, and di-. 
vides the fruits of conquest. To their credit and example is due 
much of that spirit, which, notwithstanding the causes of alien- 
ation heretofore detailed, seems to aijimate the whole frame of 
the army ; and no small share of that portentous success which 
has attended the course of the French arms. Of the eighteen 
Marechaux d’Empire, fourteen have either emerged from the 
ranks, Or ascended from the lowest employments. * Most of the 
generals of division, aud others who hold the principal commands, 
have the same origin, and sufficiently prove that war is an expe- 

rimental 





* Bessieres, originally a common soldier, became in 1796 a captain of 
inf: nery in the army of {taly.—Brune, a printer at the commencement — 
of che revolution, a member of the club of Cordeliers, and an inti- 
mate friend of Danton, commenced his military career in 1793.— 
Augereau, 2 private in the Neapolitan service in 1787, became soon 
after a fencing-master at Naples ; in 1792 entered as a velunteer in 
the army of Italy ; and im 1794 was a general of brigade in the army: 
of the Pyrennees.—Brrnadotte, at the commencement of the revolu- 
tion, a serjeant in the regiment de Royal Marine ; in 1794 a general 
of division.— Jourdan enlisted in 1778, but left the service in 1784 ; 
was a shopkeeper at the commencement of the revolution.—<eller- 
man began his career as.a simple hussar in the regiment of Conflans.— 
Lasnes, originally a common soldier, became, in 1795, adjutant of 
division in the national guard of Paris.—/Massena, a subaltern. in 
the Sardinian service at the beginning of the revolution, in 1793 be- 
came a general of brigade.—Morticr, a captain of a volunteer com- 
pany in his native province at the same period.—Ney, an hussar, an 
adjutant-general in 1796, after passing through all the inferior grades. 
—Lefebre, son of a miller of Alsace, became a serjeant in the r régi- 
ment of French guards before the revolution.— Perignon, after acting 
asa justice of peace at Montesch, engaged in the ar my, and pz sina 
rapidly through all the subordinate grades, and, in 1794, commanded 
the army of the Eastern Py rennees.—-Soult was a subaltern before 
the revolution, in a regiment of infantry, and an adjutant-general 
m 1795.—Murat served originally in the constitutional guard of 
Louis XVI. ; became afterwards an officer in the 12th regiment of 
chasseurs a cheval, &c.—Junot began his career, in 1792, as a gre- 


’ nadter in one of the volunteer battalions commanded by General 


4 


Pille; and, in 1796, wasone of the aids-de-camp cf Bonaparte. 
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rimental science, and that military renown is not the prerogative 
of birth, but the harvest of toil, or the bounty of fortune. 

These men, whose duties have almost wholly estranged them 
from the refinements and indulgences of polished intercourse, 
retain all the leading features of their original department in life; 
—a fierce and turbulent nature,—a wild, irregular ambition,—a 
total ignorance of the utility of civil laws,—and a sovereign con- 
tempt for letters. As they partake largely of the prey, they zea- 
lously cooperate in the views of him, whom necessity or chance 
has led them to acknowledge as a master; but, should he be pre- 
maturely removed from the scene, we are not inclined to orpems 
that his posthumous aims will be accomplished with equal fideli- 
ty. If it be true, as has been remarked, that military govern- 
ments are at all times hostile to regular monarchical succession, 
we can scarcely conceive the possibility of a quiet transmission 
of power in France, under her present circumstances. “The mi- 
litary, of every description, are also said to be very unfit guardi- 
ans for a legal constitution ; and this observation is particularly 
applicable to the imperial generals, in whose minds no idea of 
subordination to civil authority, or of uncontested descent in the 
reigning family, could ever have taken roost. The same daring 
enterprize which has borne them forward to their present eleva- 
tion would not suffer them to remain inactive, if supreme com- 
mand were placed within their reach. ‘They would tear the scep- 
tre from a feeble hand, and dispute the prize with the same fe- 
rocious violence, and desperate resolution, with which they are 
now grasping at the dominion and the treasures of the rest of the 
world. 

During their contentions, the Continent might indeed be al- 
lowed to respire ; but, independent of the established maxim, that 
a conquering nation must always be miserable, we confess that 
we can see no prospect of amelioration for France herself. The 
establishment of freedom in that country must be viewed, we think, 
as hopeless; nor can it bedenied, that the great bulk of the people, 
while they are incapable of the temperate enjoyment, are decid- 
edly adverse to the form of a popular government. Some expec- 
tation may be excited by the external frame of the Electoral Col- 
leges and Deliberative Assemblies ; but this is completely check- 
ed by an examination of their actual condition. ‘They have no 
basis of antient opinion to command respect; no reputation of 
consistency to inspire confidence ; and have not, indeed, in the 
view of any branch of the community, an existence or a will, 
distinct from that of the throne to which they are appended. 
Under the shadow of a constitution still preserved, their election 
can never take place, unless ratified by the Emperor ; and is upi- 
vergally 
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versally understood to depend, in practice, altogether on his no- 
mination. The princes of the blood, and the great dignitaries of 
the state, are officially members of the Senate; and to this body, 
the generals of division, detached from the foreign service, are 
regularly associated, so as to give them almost a numerical pre- 
ponderance. * The civil functionaries of every class, have not 
only dishonoured the republican character by a shameless aposta- 
sy, but prostitute the dignity of human nature itself, by assum- 
ing the trade of spies and informers. In all their discourses and 
writings, they inculcate the speculative doctrine of oppression, 
with as much zeal as their oppressors propagate by conquest its 
practical horrors. The mere wantonness of despotism could ne- 
ver exact, nor could the most inordinate vanity relish; a strain 
of adulation which would disgrace the werst periods of Roman 
degeneracy. We may fairly conclude, that thie tyrant, who is 
known to require this tribute on al] occasions, has it in view, not 
only to complete his savage triumph over the patriotism of France, 
but to bring the cause of freedom itself into general contempt, 
by exhibiting the base servility of those who so lately undertook 
to vindicate the liberties of mankind. ++ There are, no doubt, as 
we have before affirmed, numbers who still cherish a preference 
for republican institutions ; many who officiously promote the 
measures, in order to heighten the odium of the goverriment ; 
and a few who submit, with evident repugnance, to Jend their 
personal weight to the consolidation of the new system. The 
first, liowever, will make no sacrifices of interest to principle ; 
and the last can have little influence, when opposed to a majority, 
who have fortified their native dispositions by the habit of obses 

quiousness. 





* The meetings of the Senate are always private. Strangers may 
be admitted to those of the Legislative Body. The latter was not 
once assembled during thé whole of the last campaign in the North, 
the members not being perfectly sure. By the constitution, the judges 
were chosen for life ; but, by a senatus consultum of 12th October, 
1807, it was enacted, that they should thereafter undergo a proba- 
tion of five years, and be then continued or dismissed at the option 
of the Emperor. A commission was also created for the purposé of 
instituting an inguiry into the conduct of the judges in being, in or- 
der that the Emperor might remove such as were pronounced unfit for 
their stations. In all political cases, and all cases of alleged fraud 
and evasion, the trial dy jury hag been superseded by special tribunals ; 2 
one of which is now established in each department, consisting of 
three judges appointed by the Emperor. 

+ This feeling has been displayed strikingly in the bulletins from 
Spain, on the subject of the leading patriots of that cowntry. 
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quiousness. The fabric of a free state can never be reared by 
such hands, nor framed from such materials, as the populace of 
Paris, or the soldiery of the frontiers. Should the imperial seat 
be vacated within a short period of time, the Legislative Assem- 
blies might, like the Roman Senate, in their contest with Maxi- 
min, maintain a struggle with some firmness and vigour, but with 
no permanent means, and scarcely with the benefit of obtaining 
a choice of masters. 

When we meditate upon the probable career of an army of 
700,060 men, ¢ greater than any which Rome ever maintained in 
the meridian of her power, and imbued with such moral and 
physical energies, our apprehensions for France vanish beforé the 
melancholy forebodings we are compelled to entertain for the na- 
tions of the Continent. A nation of soldiers’must be occupied. 
Plunder is their food, and will be sought wherever it is to be 
found. <A people at war from principle, says Montesquieu, must 
necessarily triumph, or be ruined. ‘They will labour in their vo- 
cation, and never make peace but as conquerors. Such a ter- 
perament, as we have ascribed to the chiefs and instruments of 
this conspiracy against mankind, is essentially at war with all the 
maoral virtues and generous principles of our nature, with the 
gentle charities, as well as with the hoarded treasures of peace. 

e 





{ Infantry of the line, $41,412; light infantry, 100,130; caval- 
ry, 77,488; artillery, 46,489; engineers, 5,445 ; a total of five hun- 
dred and fifty thousand nine hundred and sixty-four. This is the offi- 
cial statement of 1805. Since that period, there has been an augmen- 
tation of at least one hundred thousand, exclusive of the foreign troops, 
Italian, Bavarian, &c. takeh into the service. Gibbon remarks, that, 
it his time, France still felt the efforts which she had made in the 
reign of Louis the Fourteenth! According to Neckar’s estimate, 
the expenses of ‘the war-department, before ‘the Revolution, were 
124,650,000 francs. In 1805, they were stated at 271,500,000 franes. 
M. de Pommeller estimated the population of France at 25,065,883, 
in 1789. Peuchet now rates it at $4,976,313, exclusive of Tuscany. 
The ratio of this. population tothe territory, is 1.093,), individuals 
to the square league ;—a condensation inferior to none but that of 
Holland. The annual levies before the Revolution, were stated at 
one seventeenth of the bachelors capable of bearing arms—estimat- 
ed by M. de Pommeller at 600,000 ; but the actual proportion of the 
yearly levies, at a very low calculation, may be one seventieth of the 
whole male population between 20 and 40. Peuchet estimates’ this 
body at 7,612,690, for 1805; and allows that stcty thousand have 
been annually recruited since the commencement of the Revolution; 
but the real number must be more than double. The Directory 
called forth 200,000 at once, in the year 1799. 
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The time, perhaps, is fast approaching, when these new 
pacificators will embrace the whole Continent in what they 
term their system of ‘ federation and alliance.’ The powers 
already comprehended in it will, like the allies of Rome, soon 
seek, in avowed subordination, an alleviation of the miseries 
studiously attached to their nominal independence. ‘Their incor- 
poration will, however, have another character, and other effects ; 
—not of a submission, assuaged by the hope of repose and of 
protection, but of a real deditio, an unconditional surrender of 
all that ennobles and sweetens existence—to a power, with all 
the rapacity which stimulated, without the moderation that tem- 
pered, the conquests of Rome,—with the vices of her decline and 
the fierceness of her infancy,—with her insolent carriage without 
her healing arts.. ‘The genius of this dominion will be as differ- 
ent from that of the Antonines, as the character of the new Em- 
‘ peror is opposite to that of Trajan, to whom, it is now, among 
his subjects, the fashion to compare him. * In this individual, 
although we may admire the qualities of a consummate general 
and of a profound politician, we can never discover ‘ éhe mayes- 
tic form of a mighty monarch,’ but rather trace the mixed image 
of a Tiberius and an Attila;—the gloomy, suspicious temper, — 
the impetuous rage,—the jealous alarms of the domestic tyrant,— 
and the immeasurable ambition, the savage manners, the stern 
cruelty of the barbarian, who ostentatiously proclaimed himself 
* the Scourge of God.’ + Secure of impunity and careless of cen- 
sure, he has at last discarded the common prevarications of tyranny, 
and now rests his pretensions on the avowed power of the sword. 
He has already burst asunder the ties that bound Europe up in 
one social commonwealth, and stifled even the last sighs of free- 
dom wherever his influence has been extended. There is not, at 
this moment, throughout the whole Continent, a press exempt 
from the supervision of his police, nor an asylum in which an 
obnoxious individual could find safety. When Cicero complains 
to Marcellus of the unbounded sway of Cesar, he consoles him- 
self that there is still security in silence, although the privilege 
of complaint may be denied. ‘Those who are immediately sub- 
ject 





* The most splendid of the exhibitions of the grand opera, is en- 
titled * The Triumphs of Trajan ;’ in allusion to the late victories. 
Arnault, one of the oldest, and formerly one .of the most respect- 
able members of the Institute, has recently produced a comedy, en- 
titled ‘ The Return of Trajan,’ in compliment to the Emperor. 

+ Compare one of the last proclamations in Spain issued by the 
invader, with the list of titles claimed by Attila, and the bulletins of 
the Gothic conqueror to the Roman Senate, as recorded by Gibbon. 
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ject to the French power, have not even this consolation, and are 
marked out for vengeance, unless they find matter for applause 
in every deed of their rulers. Inthe French capital, even lite- 
rary criticism is under political controul, and either frowned into 
silence or forced to commend, when its objects proceed from the 
favourites, or minister to the views of the government.’ ‘The ef- 
fects which this species of violence, and the ascendancy of the mi- 
litary spirit, have uniformly exerted on the productions of the 
mind, are now strikingly visible in the rapid decline of general 
literature ; in the meetings and exhibitions of the second and 
third classes of the Institute, which are to the last degree con- 
temptible; and in the degeneracy of the Bar and the Pulpit, of 
which the dignity and the eloquence have wholly disappeared. 
The manifest tendency of these restraints on the press, is not 
simply to enervate the vigour and debase the faculties of the 
mind, but to stifle the censure, and pervert the evidence of his 
tory, no longer ‘ the light of truth, and the witness of ages.’ * 
Compared to this state of things, the former condition of Eu- 
rope, with all its lumber and frippery, and its manifold and fa- 
tal abuses, appears not only tolerable, but happy. We would ra- 
ther see the balance of Europe, that nucleus of fraud and intrigue, 
bandied through the hands of the plenipotentiaries of the Hague 
or of Ratisbon, than in the custody of the Protector of the Rhen- 
ish Confederation. From the scene before us, we turn, with an 
eye of regret, to the progressive though imperfect arrangements 
of the last century, when the two extremes of Europe were con- 
nected by ties, not merely of general humanity, but of domestic 
feeling,—when the improvements, the lights and the pleasures of 
each member of this great family were common and accessible to 
all,—when the excesses of political tyranny were restrained by the 
dread of reproach, and the weaker states protected from the strong 
by mutual vigilance, or rather by imaginary fears. It is not, how- 
ever,—and this should be remembered,—it is not primarily to 
France, that we owe the dissolution of a charm so salutary to all 
the parties. ‘The dismemberment of Poland first broke the spell of 
vot. XII. NO. 26. G g mutual’ 





* We have in our hands ‘ a History of the Roman Republic, 
written the last year, at the command of the French government, by 
L, Evesque, a member of the Institute, and professor of history in 
the College of France. Its purpose is to decry the republican virtue 
of Rome ; and it is announced, in the title-page, as a work ‘ destin- 
* ed to root out the inveterate prejudices which the world has enter- 
* tained on that subject.’ The preface concludes with the following 
phrase. ‘ Est-ce donc a des Frangais de flechir le genou devant 
* la grandeur Romaine? Toute grandeur s’affaise devant celle de 
* notre nation,—devant celle de notre Héros } ’ 
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mutual trust and apprehension, and roused the slumbering genius 
of conquest, by showing to every ambitious state, that there was- 
no insuperable impediment in the jealousy or justice of their po- 
tent rivals. After this, there remained but one serious obstacle 
to the subjugation of the Continent. We allude to the Germa- 
nic constitution—that huge body without strength or grace— 
which possessed neither ability nor inclination for conquest ; and 
stood in the centre of Europe, maintaining an uneasy, fluctuat- 
ing equilibrium, counteracting the intrigues, and repressing the 
prurient ambition of the South. As long as this power, with 
all its weaknesses and vices of construction, stood erect, the e- 
quipoise could not have been entirely lost, nor the Continent 
cantonized into dependent principalities. It was therefore assail- 
ed with something of an indiscreet precipitation, which but too 
clearly indicated the object for which it was sacrificed. A finish- 
ing stroke was put to the liberties of the North by the system in- 
troduced in its stead; and the languid indifference with which 
this substitution was viewed or resisted, afforded a melancholy 
presage of the universal wreck that was to ensue. 

It is not to mere ignorance of their danger that we ascribe the 
supineness of the Northern powers. They are not only bewilder- 
ed in the stupor of fear, but overwhelmed by a sense of weak- 
ness. The corruptions and abuses of their internal government 
have shaken all trust in the allegiance of the subjects; and the 
experience of mutual treachery has extinguished all confidence 
in their external relations, Having wrestled with their enemy, 
they know their unfitness for ‘aicalied rencounter ; and, seeing no 
hope but in his forbearance, suffer themselves to be lulled into 
inaction, by professions and promises which can deceive those 
only who have no resource if they are violated. In the mean 
time, well assured of the adequacy of his means, both of fraud 
and force, Ae makes war at the time and in the manner most suit- 
able to their development. He grants a truce to Austria; and, 
when the work of destruction is accomplished in another quar- 
ter, will return to satisfy, at one blow, all the old animosities and 
new antipathies of France against her hereditary rival. R-ssia, 
without resources or courage to face this athletic antagonist,— 
disheartened and broken by her late heavy fall,—-and debauched 
by the profligate expectation of sharing the spoil,—will probably 
exult over the disasters of her neighbour, and, if we may so ex- 
press ourselves, obstetricate at the birth of those affiliated king- 
doms that are to be extracted from the bowels of the Austrian 
monarchy. Her turn will inevitably come, when the intermediate 
powers are rent into fragments, or, as the French term it, unravel- 
ted (effil@s)—a circumstance which lays her completely open, and 

renders 
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renders the great pillar of her security, her distance, of little or 
no avai. ‘The progress of the French, during the last contests 
in the North, in the accomplishment of this object, Aas done 
more to facilitate her subjugation than could have been effectuated 
by ten times her Joss of blood and treasure. Austria, if it had 
pleased the conqueror, might have been annihilated at Austerlitz ; 
and Russia soon after the battle of Friedland; but the surer poli- 
cy was that which was more patient and cautious. To break 
down all their outworks, however, Prussia was to be immediate- 
ly sacrificed ; whose exemplary fate might inspire terror, but could 
not excite odium, and whose troops were in fact the best con- 
stituted and most formidable of Europe. * Whoever: follows 
in thought the extension of the Roman arms over the states of 
Italy, and the distant countries brought under their yoke, may 
here trace a curious similarity, both of cause and effect; and, 
upon a general survey of the iver of mankind, will not accuse 
us of indulging in gloomy visions or fanciful speculations, if we 
venture to anticipate, for Joseph and Alexander, the fate of An- 
tiochus and Mithridates. 

Of Spain we have spoken largely in a preceding Number; and 
see no cause to retract any of our opinions. Keeping in view the 


character and the means of the usurper, as we have now endea- - 


voured to depict them, we saw, from the first, but little to justi- 
fy any expectation of a successful issue to the contest. The im- 
becility of the government,—the corruption of the nobles,—and 
the long habits of slavery and superstition among the lower or- 
ders, held out but a feeble hope for a nation which had to con- 
tend against such fearful odds in numbers, discipline, and pre- 
paration. We augured ill of a cause, which could only be saved 
by heroic steadiness and elieneees cooperation, when we saw 

g2 it 





* Guibert has a curious prediction on this subject. Speaking of 
the great Frederick—* Si apres la mort de ce prince dont le genie 
seul soutient l’edifice imparfait de sa constitution, il survienne un roi 
foible : on verra cette puissance éphémere rentrer dans la spere que 
ses moyens réels lui assignent, et peit-étre payer cher quelques années 
de gloire.’ ‘There is another anticipation in this author, connected 
with our general subject, no less striking. ‘ Supposons qu’il s’élevat 
en Europe un peuple vigoureux, de genie, de moyens, de gowverne- 
ment ;—un peuple qui joignit a une milice nationale, un plan f= 
d’aggrandisement, qui ne perdit pas de vue ce systeme 5 gui, sachant 
Suire la guerre a peu de frais, et subsister par ses victotres, ne fit pas 
réduit 2 poser les armes par des calculs de finance. On verroit ce peuple 
subjuguer ses voisins, et renverser nos foibles constitutions comme Va- 
quilon plie de fréles roseaux,’ (Essai de Tactique, disc. preliminaire.} 
Written in 1767. 
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it supported by appeals to relics and images,—by long proclama- 
tions, scanty levies, and tardy councils; and could scarcely stop 
short of absolute despair, when it appeared that its only auxi- 
liaries had resolved to leave the invader to beat up the game at 
his leisure, and chosen for themselves a theatre of action entirely 
separated from that of his great operations. It is now obvious, 
we think, to every man of common understanding, that events 
have more than justified our worst forebodings ; and that the cur- 
tain is about to drop upon the long and disastrous tragedy of con- 

tinental subjugation. ’ 
England, however, remains—the last obstacle to the establish- 
ment of universal dominion, and the richest prize for the ‘avidity 
of rapine. ‘To us, therefore, from appetite and principle, the 
eye of this hydra-headed monster is steadily directed, and the 
whole energy of his increasing means must be ultimately applied. 
What might perhaps be safely inferred @ priori, is confirmed, 
not only E open threats and declarations, but, as we are assured, 
by every domestic expression of feeling indulged in the French 
metropolis. In all the diplomatic audiences, and in the private 
associations of the leading members of the government, the sen- 
timent towards this country betrays itself in every word and ges- 
ture, and exerts an influence more like that of passion than of the 
ordinary calculations of interest or national antipathy. The pub- 
lic functionaries universally, and the speculative politicians of 
every class, either from the force of imitation, the compliance of 
servility, or the instinct of plunder, manifest the same spirit in 
all their reasonings and discourses, through which it filtrates in 
invective and menace, or more frequently bursts forth in over- 
flowings of exultation, as they measure their approaches to the 
goal. The liberty of the seas, and commercial peace, are held out 
to delude the famished multitude both at home and abroad; but 
the military, and the description of ae we have just men- 
tioned, are taught to despise these objects, and to look to more 
congenial and substantial rewards. Power and booty are the ex- 
citements employed to quicken their zeal in fostering and disse- 
sninating those rancorous antipathies and jealousies which are to 
reconcile all parties to the indefatigable prosecution of a war— 
to terminate only with the ruin of England. They employ the 
irallel of Rome and Carthagé, not as a rhetorical comparison, 
we as an encouraging and certain analogy. ‘They recollect the 
staie of Spain under the oppressive and arrogant sway of the Pu- 
nic repebli¢,—-compare it with that of Ireland under our domi- 
MIOU, ipate, for their troops, the same reception that 
avas given to Scipio, when he carried the Roman arms into Spain, 
r and 
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and was universally hailed as a deliverer.* They compare the 
domestic squabbles of the Carthaginians, when their very exist- 
ence was threatened from without, to our scruples about the 
Royal conscience, and our fears about the established Church, 
when the enemy is thundering at our gates. In their mind, there 
is mo surer prognostic of our doom, than the strange policy 
of suffering our internal sores to fester and imposthumate,—of 
distilling immunities, drop by drop, to a clamorous and discon- 
tented people,—as if it were actually our policy to quitken their 
relish, and to embitter their resentments. 

Overweening as those anticipations are, it is lamentable to think 
how broad a foundation they have in fact. We have a fleet, in- 
deed, and a population very different. from that of Carthage. But 
Ireland is a vital member of our empire, and not a distant de- 
pendency like Spain. A dteadful crisis, we have no doubt, is 
preparing for us; and how are we prepared to meet it? We 

ave substantially means for a noble struggle—we think, for a 
sure defence ; but they are locked up by prejudice, by faction, 
and by base and shortsighted self-interest. The near approach of 
the most tremendous danger which ever threatened any nation in 
the annals of the world, has made no change in our feelings, nor, 
so far as we can observe, in our policy. ‘The same want of sys- 
tem,—the same blustering series of paltry expedients,—the same 
headstrong rashness and ignorant confidence, which have proved 
the ruin of the kingdoms around us,—are still manifest, we are 
afraid, among ourselves. Is there any reasonable creature who 
can hear the name of Ireland pronounced, and think what may 
be its situation before another year has gone over us, without 
consternation and dismay ? Yet no step is taken to allay the dis- 
contents of the Irish ; and court-interest, and place and prefer- 
ment, are still sought after by the same system of mean compli- 
ance and angry recrimination, by which court affairs may be well 
enough conducted in times of security and peace. At such a 
season, we should disdain to think of party, of to waste a word 
upon ‘the comparative merits of ministers, or of their oppon- 
ents. We want to see the real strength and resources of the 
nation applied to the task of its deliverance ; and we care not by 
what hands this greaf-ebject may be effected. ‘Thé place of a 
British minister, indeed, does not to us, at this moment, appear 
an object of attraction or envy. Even to the most powerful ta- 

G g 3 lerits 





* There is a melancholy exactitude in some points of this compa- 
rison. Those who require to feel the full force of the example, will 
do well to consult the 6th chapter, 10th book of Polybius, wherein 
he narrates the alarms of the Carthaginians, and the conduct of the 
Spaniards, on the approach of their mvaders. 
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lents and the most exalted virtues, it must be environed with de- 
pressing anxieties, and tremendous responsibility. Incapacity, 
indeed, is generally insensible of the dangers which it is sure to 
enhance ; and selfishness is, for the most part, as rash as it is 
ultimately cowardly. 

Of peace, we are afraid, it is now useless to say any thing. 
‘The time for that sage and cautious policy is probably irrevoca- 
bly passed over. It might have saved Europe, long after the con- 
sequences of the opposite system had become manifest: but Eu- 
rope is lost ; and the condition of England is no longer wHat it 
was. Our enemy is not likely to grant us peace,—and it is more 
than doubtful if we could accept of any terms which he would 
offer. We hope, however, that no one is still found so insane 
as to expect that we shall force him to an accommodation by the 
commercial distress of his dominions. He does not want com- 
merce. His armies suffer nothing from that distress; and he 
cares nothing for the discontents or privations of the millions 
he has reduced to slavery. ‘This weapon, at all ‘events, will un- 
questionably recoil on ourselves; and the eagerness with ‘which 
the enemy has taken advantage of our decrees, to seal up herme- 
tically almost every port on the Continent, demonstrates how 
truly those decrees have actually seconded his designs. 

When we look stedfastly on the power which we have endea- 
voured to describe, and on the measures and the councils by which 
it has hitherto been opposed, we confess that we cannot be san- 
guine ; and that we cannot be satisfied. "We shall be called Ja- 
cobins and friends of Bonaparte, we suppose, for expressing these 
sentiments. ‘This is to us a matter of perfect indifference. We 
do our duty in making public the facts and the impressions to 
which we think it of importance that the attention of the coun- 
try should be directed ; and are too much occupied with the ho- 
nest anxiety excited by these statements, even to be conscious of 
the contempt with which, at another time, we might treat such 
insinuations. 


Art. X. LElectro-Chemical Researches on the Decomposition of 
the Earths ; with Observations on the Metals obtained from the 
Alkaline Earths, and on the Amalgam procured from Ammonia. 
By Humphrey Davy, Efq. Sec. R.S. M.R.I. A. (From the 
Philofophical Tranfactions for 1808, Part HI.) 


W® had the fatisfa&tion of introducing to the knowledge of 
our readers, in two former Numbers, the ingenious and 
elaborate feries of experiments by which Mr Davy was led to the 
difcovery 
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difcovery of fome new properties of ele@tricity, and, by their 
means, to the decompofition of the fixed alkalis. Thefe difcos 
veries, by far the moft ftriking for their novelty, and the moft im- 
portant for the further views which they open, of any that have 
been made fince the new theory was eftablifhed, have attraéted 
the notice of chemical inquirers in this and in other countries : 
and, although the miferable ftate of public affaits has prevented 
them from exciting fo general an intereft, and producing as large 
an harveft as they muft have done had they fallen on happier times, 
a confiderable progrefs has neverthelefs been made, both by the dif- 
coverer himfelf and thofe whom his fuccefsful refearches fet in mo- 
tion, even during the fhort interval which has elapfed fince we laft 
brought the fubjeét under review. The chemifts of France have 
moft unexpectedly found that the decompofition of the alkalis is 
much eafier than was at firft imagined, and that it may be effect- 
ed by other ways than the eleétric agency. The Swedith philofo- 
phers have accomplithed a difcovety yet more furprifing—perhaps, 
of all the late refults, the moft unlooked for—the metallic nature 
of ammonia, and confequently of the two gafes which conftitute 
that alkali. Mr Davy has, in the mean while, purfued his bril- 
liant courfe of inveftigation with almoft uninterrupted fuccefs,— 
and has added, to the knowledge which he formerly gave us of the 
fixed alkalis, that of the principal earths. ‘The decompofition of 
thefe bodies being attended” with greater difficulty, and requiring a 
more complicated and powerful eee than is neceflary for the 
refolution of the alkalis, our author has not brought all his expe- 
riments to what he deems the utmoft pitch of accuracy and preci- 
-fion. But, becaufe he fees no profpect of foon obtaining the re- 
quifite machinery, he moft wifely and meritorioufly gives them to 
the world in their prefent ftate,—‘ preferring,’ to ufe his own ex- 
preflions, ‘ the imputation of having publifhed unfinifhed labours, 
to that of having concealed any new faéts from the fcientific world, 
which may tend to affift the progrefs of chemical knowledge.’ 
We certainly do not mean to detract any thing from the praifes 
due to fuch difinterefted condué&t, when we fay that Mr Davy can 
abundantly afford to fhare his ample revenue of difcoveries with 
his lefs fortunate brethren. 

The galvanic battery being applied to lime, ftrontites and ba- 
rytes, in the fame manner as it had been to the alkalis, a decom- 
pofition was obferved to take place. Gas was evolved, and metal- 
lic globules were produced in contact with the negative wires. But 
this procefs could not be completed fo as to fhow the nature of the 

roducts in a fatisfa€tory manner. Potaflium (the bafis of potath) 
fies heated in conta&t with alkaline earths, feemed to aét upon 
them ; but this experiment did not appear to effect their decompo- 
Gg4 fition. 
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fition. Mixtures of potafh with the fame earths, a€ted upon by 
the galvanic battery, fhowed figns of decompofition. Metallic 
bodies were produced lefs fufible than potaflium, burning imme- 
diately after their formation, and reproducing the mixture of alka- — 
li and earth employed. But much more fatisfactory refults were 
obtained by expofing to the battery mixtures of the earths and me- 
tallic oxides. The prefence of the metal greatly aflifts the opera- 
tion ; and an alloy is produced at the negative point, confifting of 
the metal reduced, and the metal of the earth likewife freed from 
its oxygen. The alloy, when expofed to air or water, reproduces 
the earth by oxygenation ; but ftill, from the pronenefs of thefe 
new metals to unite with the wires of the battery, and to burn al- 
molt as foon as they were formed, fufficient quantities could not 
be obtained for the purpofes of examination ;.and our author was 
engaged in repeating and varying his attempts to effect the decom- 
pofition more eafily, when he received a letter from Profeflor Ber- 
zelius of Stockholm, {tating that he and Dr Pontin had completed 
the procefs with great eafe, by exhibiting negatively ele€trified 
mercury to barytes and lime. Mr Davy repeated this procefs 
with fignal fuceefs ; and he does not withhold from it the praife 
which its ingenuity deferves. He applied it likewife to ftrontites 
and magnefia; with the former, it fucceeded more eafily than 
with the latter :—but, in all thefe cafes, an amalgam is formed of 
mercury with the metallic bafis of the earth; and this amalgam 
again gives earth and mercury, when expofed to the air or to the 
action of water. The procefs he found to be greatly facilitated 
by ufing muriates or fulphates of the earths, inftead of the fimple 
earths. 

By combining this method of the Swedifh chemifts with his 
own, formerly defcribed, Mr Davy obtained, in confiderable quan- 
tities, the amalgams of mercury and the bafes of the earths. He 
placed on platina a mixture of the earth and oxide of mercury ;— 
in this mixture he made a cavity, wherein he poured a globule of 
mercury,—and, covering the globule with a film of naphtha, he 
made the platina pofitive, and the globule negative :—it was {peedi- 
ly converted into the amalgam required. This was expofed to 
{trong heat in a glafs tube, in order to expel the mercury ; but our 
author fcarcely ventures to affert that he ever completely fucceed- 
ed in feparating the two fubftances. He feems to have come 
neareft his obje& im the cafe of barytes; and to have failed moft 
with lime. Of none of thefe metallic bafes did he obtain a fufli- 
cient quantity for a fatisfaQory examination of their phyfical and 
chemical properties. They feem in general to refemble one ano- 
ther ;--they are folid, except at high temperatures ;—they are 
much heavier than water,—have a high metallic luftre, ne 
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that of filver; and require a confiderable force to flatten them. 
When expofed to oxygen, they abforb it greedily, and return to 
their native earths refpectively. ‘ Thefe new fubftances,’ fays 
Mr Davy, * will demand names; and, on the fame principles as I 
have named the bafes of the fixed alkalies, potaflium and fodium, 
I thall venture to denominate the metals from the alkaline, earths 
barium, strontium, calcium, and magnium. ‘The laft of thefe words 
is undoubtedly objectionable ; but magnefium has been already 
applied to metallic manganefe, and would confequently have been 
an equivocal term. ’ 

Our author next dire€ted his inquiries to the conftitution of o- 
ther earthy bodies,—filex, alumine, zircone, and _.glucine, but 
with much lefs fuccefs. He purfued his experiments indeed with 
unremitting perfeverance, and with his ufual ingenuity; but, al- 
though he has related them at fome length, and although the re- 
cital is highly valuable to future experimenters, we fhall not fol- 


low it any further than to add, that there feems reafon to infer. 


that the earths in queftion have, like the alkaline earths, metallic 
bafes; and we are confident Mr Davy’s future refearches will both 
eftablith this point as fatisfaCtorily as he has demonftrated the o- 
ther, and will give us the fame knowledge of the propertie sof 
the new bases. 

The laft object of refearch was fuggefted to our author by a 
very important experiment of the Swedith chemifts, formerly men- 
tioned. ‘Thefe ingenious philofophers found, that mercury, placed 
in contaét with a folution of ammonia, and negatively electrified, 
expands in volume, and becomes a foft folid ;—that this folid, on 
expofure to air, abforbs oxygen, and reproduces ammonia and 
mercury ;—that water is decompounded by it, giving out hydrogen 
gas, and leaving folution of ammonia and mercury. ‘The conclu- 
fion naturally drawn from this curious experiment was, that am- 
monia is, as Mr Davy himfelf had formerly fuppofed, an oxide 
with a double bafis, compofed of hydrogen and nitrogen; but it 
feems to fhow alfo, that this double bale pollefles metallic pro- 
perties. So unexpected a light could not fail to attract the quick 
and difcerning eyes of our author; and he loft no time in purfu- 
ing the track into which it plainly led him. His firft repetition of 
the Swedifh experiment fuggefted a very material improvement on 
it—the tubftitution of neutral falt of ammonia, whereby the de- 
oxygenation and amalgamation are effe&ted in the nafcent {tate of 
that alkali, and are, confequently, more eafily performed. His 
procefs was thus the fame with that formerly defcribed for deoxy- 
genating the earths; only, that inftead of falphates or muriates 
of thofe earths, he exhibited muriate of ammonia. ‘ The ac- 
* tion,’ fays he, * of the quickfilver on the falt was immediate. 
‘A 
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‘ A ftrong effervefcence with much heat took place. The globule 
* in a few minutes had enlarged to five times its former dimen- 
* fions, and had the appearance of an amalgam of zinc; and me- 
* tallic chryftallizations fhot from it as a centre, round the body 
© of the falt. They had an arborefcent appearance; often became 
* coloured 4t their points of contact with the muriate ; and, when 
* the connexion was broken, rapidly disappeared, emitting ammo- 
* niacal fumes, and reproducing quickfilver.’ Carbonate of am- 
monia gave the fame refult ; only that a manifeft decompofition of 
the acid, and produétion of carbonaceous matter, accompanies the 
other phenomena in this cafe. ‘The bafes of the alkalis and earths, 
united with mercury, and exhibited in this ftate to ammonia, fup- 
plied the place of ele@tricity, and formed an amalgam of the bafes 
of ammonia and mercury. A little of the bafis here ufed for the 
purpofe of deoxygenating the ammonia, adhered to it in the amal- 
gam; but, independently of this confideration, our author feems 
to think, that the experiment in queftion unites more of the am- 
moniacai bafis to mercury, than the procefs of deoxygenation by 
ele€tricity. He does not mention, though we muft prefume, that, 
in this ingenious and beautiful experiment, the fixed alkalis or 
earths are reproduced. 

‘The fingular amalgam difcovered by the Swedith chemifts, may 
thus be obtained with great eafe, either by the agency of eledtri- 
city, or by double elective affinity. But our author preferred the 
former method, becaufe it is not attended with the admixture of 
any third fubftance, giving the amalgam compofed folely of mer- 
cury, and the bafes of ammonia. . Having procured a fufficient 
quantity of it in this way, he examined it by various fimple and 
fatisfa€tory trials. Its principal properties are the following. At 

0? or 80° this body has the confiftence of butter ;—at the freez- 
ing point it hardens and chryftallizes ;—it is not quite three times 
heavier than water. In water, it abforbs oxygen, caufing hydro- 
gen gas to be evolved. In air, it likewife abforbs oxygen; and, 
in both cafes, ammonia and quickfilver are reproduced. In ful- 
phuric acid, it becomes coated with fulphate of ammonia and ful- 
phur. Sixty grains of mercury are amalgamated by +5, part of 
a grain of the compound bafis, or yyga5 of the weight of the 
mercury. The very fmall proportion in which the bafis thus unites 
with mercury, oppofes an obftacle to the feparation of the two bo- 
dies, and the exhibition of the bafis of ammonia, which all Mr 
Davy’s induftry and fkill have not been able.to furmount: for, fo 
very minute a portion of oxygen is fuflicient to regenerate the am- 
monia, and fo greedily does the bafis attract oxygen, wherever it 
may be found, that no manipulation has hitherto been attempted, 
in which, either by means of moifture, air, or fome other body 
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containing oxygen, a reproduction of the ammonia, did not take 
place, notwithftanding every precaution. We refer our readers 
to the paper itfelf, for an interefting narrative of the trials mad¢ 
by the ingenious and perfevering author, to attain the highly im- 
portant objeét in arieltion. The difficulties which fruftrared his 
endeavours, are all refolvable into the general ftatement juft now 
given and we have great hopes that they will hereafter be over- 
come, either by this indefatigable inquirer himfelf, or by fome other 
chemifts, whom his highly commendable publication of his experi- _ 
ments, in their prefent ftate, may lead to happier refults. 
Mr Davy concludes his valuable paper with fome general fpe- 
culations concerning the theory of alkaline and earthy bodies, as 
elucidated by the difcoveries which we have juft now, and on two 
former occafions, confidered. His obfervations are always inge- 
nious ; and whatever comes from fo great a difcoverer, one fo 
ftri&t in his experimental inveftigations, and fo fuccefsful in gene- 
ralizing them, ought to be received with fingular refpeét. Never- 
thelefs, we thall not follow him through the whole of his queries 
and refle€tions, highly ufeful as they are likely to prove. We 
fhall only ftate what we conceive to be the legitimate inferences 
from his experiments, and then notice a few of his moft prominent 
obfervations. It is clearly proved, that the fixed alkalis, and the 
alkaline earths, are metallic oxides ; and the proportion of their 
bafes are nearly as well afcertained as thofe of feveral metals 
known for ages to philofophers, and in common life. ‘That 
alumine, zercone, glucine, and filex, are alfo metallic oxides, 
feems highly probable ; but their decompofition has not yet been 
fo completely effected as to render this point altogether certain; 
and, refpecting the metals which feem to conftitute their bafes, 
we can {carcely be faid to know any thing with precifion. It is 
demonftrated, that ammonia is a compound of oxygen, with hy- 
drogen and nitrogen; and that when the oxygen is removed, the 
hydrogen and nitrogen are capable of entering into a true chemi- 
cal union with mercury, forming a fubftance in all refpe&s fimilar 
to the amalgams of that body with other metals. [ft is highly pro- 
bable, that the hydrogen and nitrogen are united together as a 
chemical compound, which thus unites with mercury ; and that 
the fame compound unites with oxygen to form ammonia. The 
appearance of amalgamation, as well as the analogy of the other 
alkaline bodies, leads us to fufpe&t that this compound bafis is truly 
of a metallic nature, and that the volatile, like the. fixed alkalis and 
the alkaline earths, is a metallic oxide ; but this bafis has not yet 
been feparately exhibited. Such, in general, is the ftate of our 
knowledge upon the conftitution of the alkalis and earths, as ex- 
tended by the late wonderful difcoveries; and fuch is the line - 
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be drawn bétween what we have ftri€tly learnt as phyfical truths, 
and what we have been taught to conjecture upon evidence of a 
lower nature than that of legitimate indu€tion. 
The laft of thefe wonders, the conftitution of ammonia, gives 
rife to various hypothefes. ‘To account for the phenomena of a- 
malgamation with mercury and reproduétion of the alkali, three 
different theories have been ftated. Mr Davy himfelf feems to 
think it poffible, that hydrogen and nitrogen are both metals, aéri- 
form at common temperatures, as zinc and mercury are when ig- 
nited. Mr Berzelius fuggefts, that they may be fimple bodies, not 
metallic, but forming a metal when united, without oxygen ; and 
an alkali, when united and oxygenated. Mr Cavendifh has fub- 
mitted a third conjecture, that thefe gafes, in their common form, 
may be oxides, which, when further oxigenated, become metallic. 
Of thefe hypothefes, or rather queries, (for it would be unfair to 
the diftinguifhed and truly philofophical authors of them, if we did 
not remind our readers that they have only been thrown out as 
hints for future inveftigation), we fhould prefer the laft; at leaft, 
in point of beauty and fimplicity, it feems to have fome advantage. 
But the feafon, we truft, is not far diftant, when we fhall be en- 
abled to try their comparative merits by another and a higher crite- 
rion. 
The fingular fa&ts which abound in the decompofition of am- 
monia, appear to ftrike Mr Davy as capable of leading to fome 
degree of fcepticifm refpe€ting the phlogiftic and antiphlogiftic 
theories; but he clearly fhows that they leave the latter in a much 
better ftate than the former. He thinks them not eafily recon- 
ciled to either ; but with lefs difficulty to the antiphlogiftic theo- 
ry. ‘ If,’ fays he, * we aflume the phlogiftic hypothefis, then 
* we mutt afflume, that nitrogene, by combining with one fourth 
* of its weight of hydrogene, can form an alkali, and, hy com- 
* bining with one twelfth more, can become metallic. If we rea- 
* fon on the antiphlogiftic hypothefis, we muft affert, that though 
© nitrogene has a weaker affinity for oxygene than hydrogene (has), 
* yet a compound of hydrogene and nitrogene is capable of de- 
* compofing water.’ And he proceeds to fhow that the latter 
difficulty is the lefler one; and though he thinks it cannot be 
wholly removed, it may yet be diminithed by chemical analogies ; 
for example, by the fupetior inflammability of certain compounds, 
and the greater oxidability of alloys. We confefs, that, to us, 
this difficulty feems by no means greater than feveral others not 
alluded to by Mr Davy; and we advert more particularly to the 
cafe of nitrous gas. Nitrogene, by combining with a certain pro- 
portion of oxygene, acquires fo great an attra¢lion for more oxy- 
gene, that it takes it from nitrogene. “Here is the very dilhcuity 
{tated 
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ftated by our author, as involved in the antiphlogiftic explanation 
of the decompofition of ammonia; with this difference, that it is 
rather more hard to conceive how nitrogene with oxygene fhould 
take oxygene from nitrogene, than it is to conceive how nitro- 
gene with hydrogene fhould take oxygene from hydrogene. The 
difficulty, we prefume, is generally explained by faying, that the. 
various degrees of latent heat contained in the dine body vary its 
eleétive affinities. In fact, this difficulty belongs to a clafs of 
phenomena by no means of {mall extent. Carbon, for example, 
takes oxygen from phofphorus in reducing phofphoric acid; and 
phofphorus decompofes carbonic acid. In like manner, fulphur 
reduces the oxides of feveral metals, which, in their reguline 
ftate, decompofe fulphuric acid.. We are far from faying that 
thefe phenomena are unattended with difficulty, on whichever 
theory we attempt to explainthem. We would only fuggeft, that 
the difcovery of the Swedith chemifts, and its extenfion by Mr 
Davy, has added no new difficulty to the lift, and offers no new 
anomaly to the modern theory. 

Befides the experiments which form the body of the paper now 
before us, there are various. important faéts introduced incident- 
ally. We have already noticed the decompofition of carbonic a- 
cid by the electric agency. There are fome very interefting ex- 
periments on the conftitution of the muriatic acid, which we 
truft may hereafter lead to a full folution of that problem. A 
Jong and curious note is alfo given upon the difcovery of Mefirs 
Gay, Lufac and Thenard, that the alkalis may be decompofed by 
the aétion of iron in a ftate of ignition ;—a new example,. by the 
way, of the difhculty above mentioned ; for potaflium and fodi- 
um eafily reduce the oxides of iron, But we fhould give a very 
unfatisfa@tory account of this curious matter, were we to take it 
at fecond hand. We hope to be able, in our next Number, to 
lay before our readers an «bftra& of the hiftory of the difcovery 
from the authors themfelves. 


Art. XI. Memoirs of John Lord de Joinville, Grand Seneschal 
of Champagne. ‘Translated by ‘Thomas Johnes, Esq. At the 
Hafod Press. 1807. 


HE Memoirs of Joinville have always held a high rank among 
writings of that class. ‘They are indeed entitled to pare 
ticular notice, as the earliest specimen of history in a modern 
Janguage ; except Ville-Hardoum, which is not a very common 
book ; and the French original oi William de Nangis, whichis 
still 
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still less known. From the dissolution of the Roman empire to 
the 13th century, the charge of perpetuating past transactions 
fell to the share of narrow and bigoted monks, who treat the af- 
fairs of mankind only by the wt and treat, at large, of no- 
thing but their own spiritual squabbles, or the miracles of their 
saints. ‘Those who praise the natural simplicity of antient writ- 
ers, and regret their lively portraiture of manners, are very par- 
tially acquainted with the great mass of chroniclers. No man 
has ever turned over, with weary patience, the folio pages of the 
Benedictine collection of French historians—of Muratori’s Scrip- 
tores Rerum Italicarum—of Reibomius, Frehoras, or Urstisius— 
without acknowledging the worthlessness, generally speaking, of 
these annalists, in any other view than as dry compilers of public 
transactions. Yet it is a common piece of affectation, in those 
who pretend to be learned, to deride all modern abridgements of 
history, and to send the student at once to the fountain-head,—in 
which, if we may trust these counsellors, he will find a stream 
more full, as well as more pure, fresh from truth and nature, 
without any sophistication of philosophy. But, without the as- 
sistance of those who have brought together and arranged what- 
ever is important in the records of antient times, we are bold to 
say, that little profit indeed could be reaped by their study, un- 
less by those who should undergo the same labour with the same 
ability. 

The greater part, by far, of those who wrote history before 
the 13th century, were not only ecclesiastics, but men separated 
from secular concerns. We have just noticed (and without ex- 
aggeration, though sarcastically) the effect which their condition 
had upon their tone of writing. During the midnight of Europe, 
scarce any layman possessed competent learning for the easiest li- 
terary work ; and no modern language was applied to any species 
of composition. A few songs and romances appear in the French 
and Provencal, in the 12th century; and, if Mr Southey is not 
deceived, the Spanish poem of the Cid, which he has lately pub- 
lished, is of the same age. In the 13th century, the twilight be- 
came brighter: a good deal of French prose of that time is ex- 
tant; chiefly indeed laws and law-books, besides the history of 
Ville-Hardouin. Joinville, the companion of St Louis in his 
youth, from 1248 to 1254, finished, in his old age, these cele- 
brated Memoirs. ‘They are dedicated to Louis Hutin, eldest son 
of Philip le Bel; and, -at the date of the dedication, the author 
must have been more than fourscore years old. Gibbon imagines 
him, indeed, to have been not less than ninety ; but this is found 
ed upon a miscalculation of his age. He could not have been 
born later than 1227, since he was a knight in 1248; but there 
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is no proof that he was older, though he had two children living 
in the last mentioned year. 

The Memoirs of Joinville are read with exceeding pleasure, 
from their interesting subject, as well as the peculiar simplicity 
and liveliness of the narration. They do not impress the mind, 
however, with any high notion of the writer’s talents. Joinville 
is naif in an eminent degree ; but it is the naiveté of a child, ree 
commended only by innocence and sprightliness ; not that which 
is mixed with archness or sagacity. It is just to allow some- 
thing for the advanced age at which he wrote; but, with all 
candour on this score, it must be confessed, that_the biographer 
of St Louis, like his master, shone much more in the virtues of 
the heart, than in strength of understanding. He. has precisely 
what the French term donhommie. . His goodness of disposition, 
fidelity and openness, show themselves in every page ; and no one 
ever can have risen from his Memoirs without loving the man, 
though many may smile at his odd simplicity, which makes him 
confess what few soldiers would, the chattering of his teeth with 
fear, when he was first made prisoner, and felt the Saracen scy- 
mitars at his throat. With all Joinville’s natural goodness, he 
had some curious morality of his times and condition. Witness 
the surprize he plainly felt at Louis’s never violating his word, 
even with infidels! Witness, too, his praise of Henry the Gee 
nerous, Count of Champagne, whose right to that epithet he 
clinches, by the story of a certain distressed gentleman, whom 
he relieved at the expense of a wealthy citizen, and friend of 
his own, who, with well-intended awkwardness, had interfered 
to rid the Count of his importunate suitor. No objection to this 
cheap species of liberality seemis to have entered the mind of our 
worthy Seneschal. 

Besides the merits of the historian, there is a great deal to en- 
gage attention in his subject. What indeed can be more inter- 
esting than the fortune of an army of such surpassing bravery as 
that which Louis [X. led to Egypt,—the flower of French chival- 
ry,—while individual courage was easily conspicuous, not yet 
checked by tactical plans, or lost in the confusion of modern 
warfare?) How pathetic is the story of their disasters, when we 
follow their steps, defeated, retreating, unnerved by sickness, and 
bowed down even to pusillanimous despondency, till all is ended 
in captivity and massacre! There is no paralle] to this melan- 
choly story, except the retreat of the Athenian army from Syracuse, 
in the seventh book of ‘Thucydides—the most beautiful and highly 
wrought narration of antiquity. Nor is that part of Joinville 
which describes the private life and the administration of St Louis 
destitute of ipterest ;—it giyes so thorough an insight into the 
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man, and acquaints us so intimately with perhaps the very best, 
though not the most enlightened, sovereign that ever reigned in 
Europe. Even the strange and chiefly fabulous anecdotes of the 
East, which he has introduced in many places, are often curious 
as well as amusing. 

Though Joinville has long been known, it is not long that his 
features have been undisguised. After the invention of printing, 
a custom long prevailed, excusable enough in popular works, 
however repugnant to strict notions of accuracy, of reformin 
the language of early writers according to that of the age in which 
the editor gave them to the world. Thus Dante, if we are not 
mistaken, has never yet been printed from any authentic manu- 
script: the orthography, at least of his time, had grown obso- 
lete before the close of the 15th century. But the change of 
French during the corresponding period, was much greater than 
that of Italian ; though Joinville wrote in the langue d’Oil, which 
most resembled the modern dialect. Hence, when the Memoirs 
of Joinville were first printed at Poitiers in 1547, the editor, An- 
toine Pune, followed the fashion of his time in rectifying the ob- 
solete idiom and mode of spelling. Claude Menard, who, from 
a different manuscript, as it appears, gave another edition in 
1617, made use of the same liberty. But this liberty became li- 
cense, when both Pune and Menard presumed to interpolate, as 
well as interpret; and made an infinite number of petty alter- 
ations in the text, which, though commonly of no great import- 
ance, could never be justifiable ; and the existence of which, when 
it is known, diminishes the pleasure arising from any peculiarity 
or naturalness of expression. Meanwhile, no manuscript of Join- 
ville was supposed to be extant. ‘Those used by the former edi- 
tors could not be traced; and P. Hardouin, in his usual way, set 
down the whole work as a forgery of the Itth century. Har- 
douin’s reasons for this, it must be owned, were not without a- 
cuteness, and grounded on the modern cast of language, and 
some other anachronisms, such as justly to induce,’ in critics of 
less temerity, the suspicion of interpolation, which is certainly 
akin to forgery, though of a younger branch. 

At laft a manufcript, in the original purity of text, was difco- 
vered in the Royal Library, and publifhed at the Louvre prefs in 
1761. It was then that the unfaithfulnefs of the two former edi- 
tions, which alfo differ much from each other, was brought to 
light. But the French of the 13th century was not legible by any 
native; and Voltaire had truly predicted, that the real Joinville 
would not be underftood. “There were, indeed, as we have men- 


tioned, feveral writings of that age extant; the Affizes de Jerufa- 


km, the Etablifflements de St Louis, Beaumanoir’s Coutumes de 
Beauvoifis, 
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Beauvoifis, and a good deal of metrical romance, and fmaller po- 
etry.’ But thefe were in the hands of few but an? while 
Joinville feemed to intereft the general reader. Hence, in the 
large colle€tion of Memoires relatifs 2 Uhistoire de France, it was 
thought expedient to reprint Renard’s edition, to which Du Cange 
had affixed his excellent notes and diflertations. ‘The editors fup- 
port their choice, * fur la difficulté, nous ofons dire meme l’impof- 
fibilité, de lire le texte de edition de 1761. A moins d’étre trés 
verfé dans notre vieux langage Frangois, elle fatigue & degoute.’ 

Mr Johnes’s tranflation is made altogether from the edition re- 
printed in this collection of Memoirs.. He has prefixed two dif- 
fertations by M. de Baftie, from the Academie des Infcriptions, 
and fubjoined a verfion of all Du Cange’s obfervations, and his 
twenty-feven differtations. Two memoirs by Mefirs Falconet & 
Ravaillere, on the affaflins of Syria, conclude the work ; but there 
is not a fingle line from the tranflator himfelf by way of introduc 
tion or commentaty. His learning is fo clofely concealed, that, 
accotding to Horace, paullum sepulte distat inertia ; and we can- 
not help faying, that the meaneft drudge, who knew a little of 
French, was as competent to have produced this publication as the 
proprietor of the Hafod prefs. We have not remarked three places 
in which he has even ventured fo far as a word or two in a note : 
and whatever value may be fet on thefe attempts from their rarity, 
their ufefulnefs will not be prized greatly by thofe who find 
(p- 190.) Poulains defined to be ‘ offspring of a Syrian father and 
and French mother.’ It would be as corre& to fay, that the Mu- 
lattoes of Jamaica are {prung from a black father and white mo- 
ther. The Poulains were a mixed race, derived from the inters 
courfe of the Crufaders with Eaftern women, It is true that Mr 
Johnes quotes the gloffary of the Louvre Joinville for this inter- 
pretation ; but it is fo plainly abfurd (fince the Poulains formed a 
confiderable part of the people in the Chriftian kingdoms of the 
Eaft, which the defcendants of European women alone could never 
have done), that we cannot think him juftified im taking it up. 
* Pullani dicuntur,’ fays Du Cange (Glols. ad voc.) from an old 
writer, * qui de patre Francigen& & matre Syriana, vel de patre Sy- 
riano & matre Francigena generati erant.’ In 150 years pofleflion 
of Paleftine, it is eafy to believe, that the Crufaders flockingsthither 
in great armies without women, had caufed this hybrid’ popula- 
tion to multiply very much: accordingly, Joinville calls the Sy- 
tian peafants indifcriminately by the name of Poulains, They 
were, however, fubjected to that contempt which is always attach- 
ed to difference of colour; and deersed, by the real Franks, little 
better than Pagans. 

In the next place, we think there is juft reafon te complain of 
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Mr Johnes’s negligence in never making ufe of the Louvre edition. 
After a genuine work is retrieved, it is fomewhat ftrange to per- 
fevere in an adherence to the interpolated copy. Though the un- 
couth phrafe of the original old French might juftify an editor in 
adopting a rifaccimento which would be more ie underftood, yet 
what apology can be pleaded by a tranflator ? e are not bigot- 
ted antiquarians, and will not lay as much ftrefs as that clafs of 

ople are apt to do, on minute points of accuracy; but the pub- 

c fhould know, that the real Joinville differs from that which Mr 
Johnes has tranflated, not only in every page, but almoft in every 
fentence. The very beft and the very worft manufcript of any 
Greek or Latin author, have not fuch effential variances : and what 
would be faid of a claffical tranflator, who fhould mould his ver- 
fion on the worft edition he could find? Befides, it was the more 
incumbent on Mr Johnes to have given us the true Joinville, be- 
caufe its obfolete language is not read without fome difficulty. But 
what credit does Mr Johnes expect to gain,—what benefit does he 
confer upon letters, by turning a common French book into Eng- 
lith? Is it imaginable that any man, who does not underftand 
French, will trouble himfelf about the Memoirs of Joinville ? and, 
if there were fuch a man, would he be anxious to read the differ- 
tations of Du Cange, which relate entirely to feudal and chival- 
rous ufages,—which cannot intereft any one who has not already 
gone fome way irr that line of literature ? 

It remains to inquire how this tranflation has been executed. 
We think it not unfuccefsful in point of expreflion, which is ge- 
nerally free and idiomatic, without too much affeCtation of anti- 
quity. The notes of Du Cange, however, are rendered very 
itifly. Thus, p. 304, ‘1 have already amply fpoken of nocaires , 
it remains only that I fay a few words refpecting drums.’ ‘he 
following is an indifferent fpecimen of the tranflation. 

‘ After we had remained some time in this city of Damietta, the 
sultan laid siege to it, on the land side, with a numerous army. The 
king and his men at arms were soon properly drawn out. In order 
to prevent the Turks frém taking possession of the camp we had on 
the plain, I went to the king fully armed, whom I found in the same 
state of preparation, as well as all the knights seated around him on 
benches, and most humbly requested that he would permit me and 
my people to make a course against the Saracens. But the moment 
Sir John de Belmont heard me, he cried out with a loud voice, com- 
manding me, in the king’s name, not to dare to quit my quarters, 
until I should be so ordered by the king. 

‘ You must know, that there were with the king eight good and 
valiant knights, who had seveix:l times won the prize of arms, as 
well on this side of the sea as on the other; and they were usually 
culled the good knights. Among them were, Sir Geoffrey de Sar- 
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gines, Sir Mahom de Marly, Sit Philip de Nantriel, and Sir Ymbett 
de Beaujeu, constable of France. But these were not present when 
I made my request, being or the plain without the city, as well as 
the master of ‘the cross-bows, with a large body of men at arms, to 
prevent the Turks from approaching our main army. It happen- 
ed that Sir Walter d’Entrache, having caused himself to be well 
armed, and his lance and shield to be given to him, mounted 
his horse ; and one of the sides of his pavilion being raised, struck 
spurs into his horse, and rode full gallop against the Turks. He 
thus quitted his pavilion, attended by only one of his people, named 
Castillon ; but his horse flung him to the ground, and ran off, cover- 
ed with his arms, full speed to the enemy; for the greater part of 
the Saracens were mounted on mares, which caused the horse to 
play these tricks and run away. I heard, from those who said they 
had witnessed it, that while the Lord d’Entrache lay on the ground, 
four Turks came to him, and, as they crossed him backward and 
forward, gave him heavy blows with their clubs, and would have 
killed him, if the constable of France had not gone to his succour 
with a body of the king’s troops which were under him. He was 
led back to his pavilion, but so much bruised by the blows he had 
received, that he was speechless. He was soon attended by the phy- 
sicians and surgeons ; and, because they did not think him in any 
danger of death, they bled him in the arm, from which fatal conse- 
quences ensued. 

‘ Towards evening, Sir Aubert de Nancy désired I would ac- 
company him on a visit to him, for that he was a man of great re- 
nown and valour: this I very willingly did, and we went together. 
On our entering his tent, one of his squires came to us, and desired 
we would tread softly, lest we might awaken: him. We followed 
this advice, and found him lying on his mantle of mineon, which 
covered him; but, on approaching his face, we saw he was dead. 

* We, and several more, were much grieved at the loss of such a 
man; but when it was told the king, he replied, that he did not 
wish for any one’s service who would not attend to him, and obey 
his orders better: than the Lord d’Entrache had done; and that 
through his own fault he had caused his death. oa 

‘ I must inform you, that the sultan gave for every head of a 
Christian that was brought him, a besant of gold ; and these Saracen 
traitors entered our camp during the night, and, wherever they 
found any-asleep, they cut off their heads. Théy once surprised the 
watch of the Lord de Courtenay, and cut off his head, leaving the 
body lying on a table. They were likewise well informed of the man- 
ner of our encampment ; for the engagements between us brought each 
party near to the other in the evenings; and the Saracens, in. cemse- 
quence of this knowledge, entered the camp as soon as the guard had 
made its round, and committed many disorders and anurders. 

‘ The king, when he heard of this, gave orders for those. who 
were wont to go the rounds . a henceforwartd to do so on 
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foot: by this means the army was in security ; for we were so close- 
ly encamped that we touched each other; and there were no void 
spaces.” p. 130. 

‘The passage marked in italics is altogether wrong. In the ori- 
ginal it runs thus: * Et devez scavoir, qu’ils cognoissoient au- 
cunement le train de nostre ost et armee. Car les batailles de nos 
gens par les compaigmies quettoit chascun son soir lung aprez 
Pauktre lost 4 cheval. Et les Sarrazins, qui cognoissoient ce 
train, entroient en ost aprez que le guet 4 cheval estoit passé, 
et fesoient secretement moult de maux et de meurtres.’ Whicha 
careful translator might have thus rendered: For the troops, into 
which our corps of men at arms were divided, took it in succession, 
one after the other, to patrole round the army on horseback, Sc. 
There is no great difficulty in this sentence of Joinville, though some 
little grammatical incorrectness. But could Mr Johnes for a mo~ 
ment imagine that his own translation was right? In the Louvre 
edition, it is expressed plainly enough; and we will quote the 
words, as a specimen of the difference between that and the cor- 
rupted text. ‘ Et ceste persecution avenoit, pource que les ba- 
tailles quietoient chascun & son soir l’ost 4 cheval; et quant les 
Sarrazins vouloient entrer en lost, ils attendoient tant que les 
frains des chevaus et des batailles estoient passés, st se metoient 
en l’ost par darieres les dos des chevaus, et r’issoient avant que 
jours feust. ’ 

In many other places we have remarked great inaccuracy of 
translation. ‘ ‘The layman, whenever he hears the Christian 
faith contemned, should defend it, not only by words, but with a 
sharp-edged sword.” p. 102. ‘This is quite contradictory to the 
sense of the passage, which, by the way, has been quoted oftener 
than any other in Joinville. ‘The least attention to the context 
would have shown, that Louis, who is speaking, advises laymen 
to defend their faith with no other argument than that of hard 
blows. The French phrase, 2on pas seulement de paroles, though 
ambiguus, might have been properly rendered, not with mere 
words. But the best way of all would have been, to have looked 
at the Louvre edition, where he would have found that these 
words ar¢ an interpolation. In the story of Arthault de Rogent, 
p- 113. § The poor knight was greatly surprized ; n’estoit mie 
esbahi.’ P. 138. § I and my knights returned thanks to God for 
this second escape.’ In the French: ‘ Et secondement grant grace 
nous, fest nostre Seigneur, 2 mis chevaliers, et 2 moy.’ p. 140. 
Epée is translated, first, spear, and afterwards sword, in two suc- 
cessive sentences, and in speaking of the same individual weapon. 
Prudent for preur, p. 160.; statesman, for homme d'etat, p. 168, 
are. further specimens of Mr Johnes’s negligence. How could 
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the last errot fail to glare upon him, if he reads over his own 
translation, in which a young knight, like Joinville, is made 
to call himself a statesman? Homme d'etat means only man of 
rank: in the Louvre edition it is riche omme; which has the 
same sense. 

Perhaps we may be thought to bear hard upon a gentleman, 
whose preference of literary recreations to those more usual a- 
mong his class, does him unquestionable honour. But this honour, 
after all, is not immeasurable ; and, whatever respect is due to a 
country squire who translates French chroniclers, we cannot, at 
once, give him a high place in the republic of letters. There 
is, in England, much more than a fair regard shown to gentle- 
smen scholars; and, in Mr Johnes’s instance, it would not be 
difficult to point out a great deal of ignorant or parasitical eulo- 
gy which has been bestowed upon his translations. ‘That any 
translation of Joinville, which we have before us, or of Monstrelet, 
which is promised, or Philippe de Comines, if he should go so 
far, is demanded by the literay world, we firmly deny; and as 
decidedly assert, that Mr Johnes has done nothing, as yet, upon 
which a reputation of authorship can fairly be erected. 


Arr. XII. An Account of the Application of Gas from Coal ta 
Economical Purposes. By W. Murdoch. Communicated to 
the Royal Society by Sir Joseph Banks. —Phil. Trans. for 1808. 





Considerations on the Nature and Oljects of the intended Light 
and Heat Company. Loudon, Ridgway. . 1808. 





A National Light and Heat Company, &c. with four Tables of 
Calculations, &¢. And various other Pamphlets. By F¥. A. 
Winsor, ‘ 


T= first im this list is a very interesting paper. It consists 
only of a few pages; but the facts it contains are curi- 

ous; and it leads to the consideration of a subject, which has 
excited a good deal of attention in the metropolis, and is soon, it 
is said, to undergo a Parliamentary discussion. We have neither 
the power nor the wish to prejudge the cause; nor would we 
willingly hurt the feelings of any individual: our object is little 
more than a simple statement of facts. We have witnessed some 
obscure attempts to light with gas, that did not succeed ; and we 
have read pamphlets on the subtest, circulated perhaps to allure 
subscribers, which are as full of extravagance as they are void of 
Hh 3 science. 
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science. But, in spite of these failures, and amidst all the non- 
sense that has been published, and all the ridicule, in a great 
measure merited, that has been thrown on some of the projects, 
still we think there is discernible a basis of sound and practica- 
ble improvement, to the dev-lopment of which a small portion 
of our time may be usefully devoted. 

As the subject has been involved in much confusion, and, to 
many of our readers, must be altogether new, we shall first en- 
deavour to state, in a brief and popular way, the chemical com- 
position of coal, before we detail the new applications that are 
proposed to be made of its ingredients. 

Pit-coal exists in this island in strata, which, as far as con- 
cerns the hundredth generation after us, may be pronounced in- 
exhaustible ; and is so admirably adapted, both for domestic pur- 
poses and the uses of the arts, that it is justly regarded as a most 
essential constituent of our national wealth. When exposed to 
heat, as we see it every day in our grates, it is manifestly com- 
posed of a fixed base of carbonaceous matter, and a variety of 
evaporable substances, which are driven off in the form of smoke 
and flame.. But, instead of being consumed in this open way, 
the coal may be distilled, and these evaporable matters collected 
in proper vessels, and examined. ‘They are then found to con- 
tain, besides a considerable quantity of matter, which is condens- 
ed by cold into tar and alkaline liquor, an invisible elastic fluid, or 
gas, which no cold nor affusion of water can condense or absorb. 
It is a compound of two highly inflammable gases, which che- 
mists call the light hydrocarbonate, and the heavy hydrocarbon- 
ate, or olefiant gas ; and this mixture burns with a very brilliant 
and beautiful light. It is this gas which furnishes the flame in 
our common fires ; * but its beauty is there impaired by the un- 

avoidable alloy of smoky vapour. A separation, however, may 
be effected by the distilling process, which leaves the pure aérial 
fluid such as we have described. All the new plans for lighting 
with coal-gas, proceed upon the principle of purifying this fluid, 
collecting it in reservoirs, and distributing i it in tubes. From the 
furnace where the coal is distilled, a main pipe may convey all 
the evaporable matter into a large reservoir or gasometer, where, 


by 


* There are, in fact, according to Mr Davy, three inflammable 
gases given out in our fires 3—the two we have mentioned, and- the 
gaseous oxide of carbon, which is known by its blue flame. They 
are all distinctly perceptible ; the light hydrocarbonate forms the 
main body of the flame ; the olefiant appears in brilliant jets; and 
tne gaseous oxide is occasionally seen near the root of the flame, or 
in contact with the coal. It is possible that a small portion of this 
exide may mix with prepared gas. ‘ 
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by various means—chiefly, we believe, by washing with water, 
it may be freed from impurities, and propagated through the 
tubes in every direction by its own elasticity. If nothing confine 
it, it will issue from the extremities in an equable flow, but still 
invisible, till a lighted taper be applied, when it bursts into flame, 
and continues to burn as long as the gas is supplied. Mr Ac- 
cum found, by a comparison of shadows, in the manner suggest- 
ed by Count Rumford, that the light of a gas flame is to thot of 
an equal-sized. flame of a candle or lamp as 3 to 1;* or, in o- 
ther words, that to light up a certain space, one gas-flame will 
give as much light as three candles burning with a flame of equal 
size. The products of the combustion are in both cases the 
same,—water and carbonic acid gas; but with this material dif- 
ference, that candles frequently, and lamps always, give out a 
quantity of smoke and soot ; whereas the combustion of the gas 
is perfect, and leaves no sensible residuum,—nothing that can 
soil the most delicate white. Its effects on the air of a room are 
therefore less insalubrious than those of a candle, since the only 
noxious substance it yields is carbonic acid gas ; and this it pro- 
duces in smaller quantity than our common lights. From the 
inflammable properties of the gas, explosions, bursting of tubes, 
and other dangers might be apprehended. But there is no ground 
for such fears. Qn the contrary, nothing can be more simple or 
easy in the management. ‘The gas may be confined. by a stop- 
cock with perfect safety, and issued as occasion requires. When 
it is exhausted, the flame goes out as quietly as the flame of a 
candle does, when the tallow is spent. 

Such are the nature and properties of this curious and beauti- 
ful tubftance, when examined in a {mall way in the laboratory of 
the chemift: But it frequently happens, that theories perfe@tly 
jutt and elegant in themfelves, and confirmed by experiments on 
a {mall fcale, with a nice apparatus and fkilful management, are 
yet, when attempted in the large and wholefale way, utterly in- 
capable of being reduced to practice ; and thus, many a promif- 
ing plan has ended with performing nothing. ~ But, in the cafe be- 

Hh fore 


* We should have suspected the proportion was overrated, had 
not the same accurate experimenters assured us, * that 500 cubic inch- 
es of gas, burnt from the orifice of a jet, so as'to produce a flame 
equal in size to that of an ordinary candle, consumed 1076 cubic 
inches of oxygene gas in the same time that a candle, kept burning 
in the best possible manner, consumed only 279; and we know, 
that the intensity of any artificial light depends on the rapidity with 
which oxygene is absorbed. ’"—See Appendix te Report of the Com 
mittee, &c. . ' 
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fore us, there ate facts, of the defcription we want to be colleéted 
from different quarters, and furnifhed by individuals unconnected 
with each other, which fully verify the anticipations of theory, 
and the conclufions of more limited experiment. 

The firft, and by far the moit valuable of thefe faéts, is ¢on- 
tained in Mr Murdoch’s paper; the chief obje& of which is to 
defcribe the mode of lighting the cotton-mill of Mefirs Philips & 
Lee, at Manchefter. From this account we learn, that * the 
whole of the rooms of this, the moft extenfive cotton-mill in the 
kingdom, with the counting-houfe and ftore-room, and the adjacent 
dwellinghoule of Mr Lee, are now, and have been for feveral years, 
lighted up with the gas from coal, to the exclufion of all other ar- 
sihcial light.’ The manner in which the gas is procured and dif- 
tributed, we fhall quote in his own words. 

* The coal is distilled in large iron retorts, which, during the win- 
ter, are kept constantly at work, except during the intervals of 
charging: and the gas, as it rises from them, is conveyed by iron . 
pipes into large reservoirs or gasometers, where it is washed and pu- 
rified, previous to its being conveyed through other pipes, called 
mains, to the mill. ‘These mains branch off into a variety of rami- 
fications, forming a length of several miles, and diminish in size ‘as 
the quantity of gas to be passed through them becomes less. The 
burners, when the gas is consumed, are connected with the above 
mains by short tubes, each of which is furnished with a cock, to re- 
gulate the admission of gas to each burner, and to shut it totally off 
when requisite. This latter operation may likewise be instantaneous- 
ly performed throughout the whole of the burners in each room, by 
turning a cock, with which each main is provided, near its entrance 
into the room. ’ 

By a comparifon of fhadows, the whole light of the gas flames 
ufed was found equal to that of 2500 candles of 6 to the lib, We 
cannot enter into all the items of expenfe:* they are given with 
the moft fcrupulous accuracy; and the economical ftatement for 
one year ftands thus. The coft of the cannel coal which he ufed 
to furnith the gas, is 1251. and of common coal to carbonize it, 
2ol.; in all, 145).;—from which, dedu& the value of the coke, 
931., and the whole expenfe in coal is reduced to 521. The inte- 
ref{t of capital funk in the apparatus, with a liberal allowance for 
tear. and wear, is ftated at ssol.; making the total expenfe of 
lighting the manufa€tory about Gool. a year, That of candles, to 
give the fame light, would be about 2000]. If the comparifon 
were made on the average of three hours a day, which, in moft 
cafes, would perhaps be nearer the truth, the advantage would be 
ftill more in favour of the gas lights. The intereft of capital and 
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* Vide Nicholson’s Philosophical Journal for October last, 
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tear and-wear, remaining nearly the fame as in the former cafe, 
the whole coft would not exceed 6sol., while that of the tallow 
would be 30001. Here, then, we have a faving of three parts in 
four ; and it is not likely, as we thall fee hereafter, that Mr Mur- 
doch has reached the utmoft point, either of economy in his pro- 
cefs of diftillation, or of fimplicity in the conftruétion of his ap- 
paratus. ‘* The peculiar foftnefs and clearnefs of this light’ (fays 
Mr Murdoch, under whofe dire€tion the whole was completed), 
* with its almoft unvarying intenfity, have brought it into great 
* favour with the work-people : and its being free from the incon- 
* venience refulting from the {parks, and frequent fouffing of the 
* candles, is a circumftance of material importance, as tending to 
© diminith the hazard of fire, to which cotton-mills are known to 
© be much expofed. ’ 

The next fact we shall bring forward is important, in as much 
as it shows, that the superiority of gas-lights is not confined to 
great manufactories, but is equally apparent in those on a small 
scale,—thus opening a much wider range for the possible appli- 
cation of the new mode. We are indebted for this fact to a Mr 
Cook, * a manufacturer of metal toys at Birmingham ;—a clear- 
. headed, practical man, hot apt to be dazzled by a fanciful theory, 

but governed in his transactions by a simple balance of profit and 

loss. There is a naiveté in his own account of his process, which 

will amuse as well as instruct the reader. 

‘ My apparatus is simply a small cast-iron pot, of about eight 

gallons, with a cast-iron cover, which I lute to it with sand. 

Into this pot I put my coal. I pass the gas through water into 

the gasometer or reservoir, which holds about 400 gallons; and, 

by means of old gun-barrels, convey it all round my shops. 

Now, from twenty or twenty-five pounds of coal, I make per- 

haps six hundred gallons of gas; for, when my reservoir is fall, 

we are forced to burn away the overplus in waste, unless we 

have work to use it as it is made: But, in general, we go 

on making and using it, so that I cannot tell to fifty or a*hun- 

dred gallons ;—and, in fact, a great deal depends on‘the coal, 

some coals making much more than others. These twenty-five 

pounds of coal put into the retort, and say twenty-five pounds 

more to heat the retort, which is more than it does take one 
time with another, but I am willing to say the utmost, are worth 
fourpence per day. From this fourpence we burn eighteen or 
* twenty lights during the winter season.’ In this mannet are 
the candles which he used to employ, and which cost him three 
shillings a day, entirely superseded. But, besides his expense in 
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candles, oil arid cotton for soldering used to cost/him full $02. a 
ear; which is entirely saved, as he now does all this soldering 
by the gas flame only. For ‘ in all trades in which the blow-pipe 
is used with oil and cotton, the gas flame will be found much 
superior, both as to quickness and neatness in the work: the 
flame is sharper, and is'constantly ready for use; while, with 
oil and cotton, the workman is always forced to wait for his 
lamp getting up; that is, till it is sufficiently on fire to do his 
work. Thus, a great quantity of oil is always burned away 
useless; but, with the gas, the moment the stop-cock is turn- 
ed, the lamp is ready, and not a moment ié lost.’ Wemust 
refer to Mr Cook’s letter, for the details of expense, which’ he 
gives with faithful minuteness, and always leaning to the side un- 
favourable to the gas. ‘The result of the whOle is, that he saves 
30/. out of the 50/. which his lights formerly cost him: and, 
when we consider that his calculation allows the gas lights to be 
burnt the whole year, and the candles only twenty weeks, there 
ean be little doubt, that the savings in this case follow nearly the 
same proportion as in the former. If the apparatus be erected on 
a still smaller scale, ‘ the saving,’ Mr Cook assures us, ‘ will be 
* equally great :—for the poor man who lights only six candles, 
or uses one lamp, if the apparatus is put up in the cheapest 
way, will find it only cost him 10/. or 12/., which he will near- 
ly, if not quite, save the first year. ’ 
‘The last trial of gas lights we shall mention, though not the 
most satisfactory, has made the greatest noise in the world, and 
was, indeed, what first led us to think upon the subject. Dur- 
ing one of those excursions to the metropolis, with which we oc- 
easionally treat ourselves after a long period of northern rustica- 
tion, our attention, at such a time alive to every thing, was ar- 
rested by a new and singular spectacle. The whole range of Pall 
Mall, from St James’s to Cockspur-Street, was lighted up by 
means of lamps, fed with gas instead of cotton and oil, and cer- 
tainly in a style of much superior brilliancy. We found, upon 
inquiry, that the conductor of this remarkable illumination was 
a Mr Winsor, acting under the auspices of a committee of sub- 
scribers; and that it was executed by them as a grand experiment 
to convince Parliament and the public of the national importance of 
their intended Light and Heat Company. Subscriptions had been 
collected, to a very large amount, to carry into effect Winsor’s 
discovery; and 20,000/. vested in a committee, to assist him in his 
experiments, and make application to Parliament for a charter of 
mcorporation. In prosecution of these objects, we afterwards 
learned, that a correspondence was opened with the Chancellor 


ef the Exchequer in the month of March last; but he, alleging 
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partly the advanced state of the session, which did not allow a 
private bill to be presented, and partly his own doubts as to the 
utility of its object, declined promising his support to the mea- 
sure. Since that time, a general meeting, it seems, has resolv~ 
ed not to regard the answer of Mr Perceval as “a fina] rejection, 
but to come forward with their claims for a charter, during the 
present session. On what grounds these claims ate founded, it 
is not very easy to discover. It is possible that government, fore- 
seeing that the new mode of lighting would render less produc- 
tive the taxes raised on the common materials, might think it 
wise to sanction some public establishment, by way of securing 
to itself a share in the profits. But it is the title of Mr Winsor 
and his friends to an exclusive privilege, that puzzles us. We 
attempted to look for it in his pamphlets; but encountered, at 
every step, such ignorance, quackery, extravagance, and false 
calculation, that we had scarcely patience to wade through them. 
As, however, we are in search of facts, we shall, in mercy toa 
foreigner and an enthusiast, who talks about his new light with 
all the fervour of a fanatic, pass over his wild reasonings in bad 
English, and state briefly whatever there is of value in his plans 
and processes. 

We must premise, however, that we cannot allow him the 
credit of being a great discoverer,—a name which he is sus- 
piciously fond of arrogating to himself. ‘That coal yields an 
inflammable gas has been long known; and its nature is -par- 
ticularly described by Dr Clayton in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 1735. With regard to the useful application of it, Mr 
Murdoch was undoubtedly the first who conceived the idea of 
conveying it through tubes, and employing it for artificial light ; 
and we embrace, with pleasure, this opportunity of doing jus- 
tice to the modest fame of our countryman. This was as-early 
as the year 1792, long prior to the period from which Winsor 
himself dates his discovery. We fear, therefore, that the bug- 
bear of his patent right, which he holds out in terrorem, will a- 
vail him little, and that it is impossible to give him or his friends 
the monopoly of a practice, which is already adopted by several 
persons who pretend to no secret or mystery in the art. Wecan- 
not discoyer that there is any decided superiority in Mr Winsor’s 
gas lights over those of Mr Murdoch. It is asserted, indeed, in 
© Considerations,’ &c. that it is necessary to take to pieces, now 
and then, the tubes in Mr Lee’s manufactory, to clear them from 
impurities ; while those of Mr Winsor contract no soil by any 
length of use. But Mr Murdoch expressly assures us, in his pa- 
per, that all inconveniences of this kind are now entirely done a- 
way. Winsor’s analysis of Newcastle coal is certainly very com- 
plete. The gas flames he exhibits in the different apartments = 
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his house“are extremely brilliant. and the variety and neatness of 
their application worthy of praise. 

He deserves’ credit too, we think, for calling the public at- 
tention, more than had been done before, to the peculiar ad- 
vantage of coke as a cheap and agreeable fuel. This sub- 
stance is the residuum that is found after all the evaporable 
matter has been expelled from the coal by heat. It comes 
out from the distilling process in large spungy masses, greatly 
diminished in weight, but increased in bulk nearly one third. 
"Though somewhat more difficult of ignition than coal, it burns 
longer, and gives out a steadier and more intense heat. That 
it should do so, will not appear strange to our chemical read- 
ers, (and who is there now, that does not know something of 
chemistry ?), when it is considered that the quantity of matter, 
which, in the combustion of coal, is changed from a solid to a 
state of elastic fluidity, must necessarily carry off much caloric 
in a latent state ; while the glow of the coke radiates with an in- 
tensity unimpaired by any demand of this kind. ‘he same re- 
spectable chemist we formerly mentioned, bears testimony to the 
superiority of coke. ‘I have learned,’ says Mr Accum, * § that 
the heat produced by coke, when compared with that which can 
be obtained from coal, is at leastas $to2.’ Thus he found, that 
it required three bushels of coal to distil a given quantity of wa- 
ter, and only two of coke. He tried the two substances also by 
combustion, with a certain measure of oxygen gas, by the fusion 
and the reduction of metals, &c. and the same result was ob- 
tained,—a result certainly not unimportant, since it proves that, 
by being forced to yield the material of a beautiful light, coal is 
actually improved very considerably in its power of giving heat. 
We have not the least doubt that this coke, as Winsor produces 
it, and as we have seen it used in his house, might be introduced 
to form, if not the whole, at least four fifths of our common 
fires, with a very great addition of comfort, cleanliness and eco- 
nomy. Let it be observed, however, that we possess no facts that 
warrant us in pushing this conclusion any further than regards the 
coke of Newcastle coal. Mr Murdoch, though he makes proper 
allowance for the coke produced in his process, does not enlarge 
at all on its qualities; and it is probable, that some species of 
coal generate coke too dull and difficult of ignition for consump- 
tion in our grates, and only fit to be used in stoves and furnaces 
where there is a strong draught. But we are persuaded, that the 
gteater proportion of the other varieties in the island wil! be found, 
on trial, to yield the same sort of coke as Winsor’s, aud that it 
can never be produced in such quantity, by the extended use of 
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the gas lights hereafter, that the demand will not fylly and rapid- 
ly absorb it. Its merits have long been acknowledged in many 
processes of art; and it is prepared from coal with the loss of 
all the volatile ingredients in the great manufacturing districts 5 
and if the price were lowered, by turning the gas to account, 
it could hardly fail to become a favourite fuel. 

We have taken no notice of the tar and alkaline liquor which 
are copiously produced in the distillation; because we have few 
facts to go upon in estimating their value. The former is use- 
ful as a coating to preserve, from the worm and rot, timber 
exposed to the air, or lying under water; and it is not unlikely, 
that other more important uses may be found for it. As to the 
liquor, we believe it to be of no use whatever; and it is one of 
the absurdities of Winsor’s calculations, to reckon at one shilling 
per gallon, a substance, of which, we are convinced, no mana 
in London would purchase a hogshead at the expense of ware- 
house-room. 

When we said that the facts of Mr Winsor and his friends are 
less satisfactory than the others we recorded, we alluded to the 
circumstance, that, while he makes us stare at the unparalleled 
extravagance of his tables, where he gravely strikes a balance of 
annual profit to the nation at large, of one hundred and fifteen 
millions,—and while, by a singular effort of moderation, he re- 
duces the gains of his subscribers to the ‘ absolute certainty’ of 
only ¢ 600/. a year for every 5/. adventure,’—he cautiously avoids 
detailing minutely the expense of the apparatus, or taking, as an 
item on the debtor side, the interest of capital sunk, which, in 
Murdoch’s statement, exceeds the annual expense, in the ratio of 
11 to 1. We need not add, how much this must falsify all his 
conclusions, even if he had not disproved them himself by a den, 
ductio ad absurdum. ‘The committee—composed, as their Report 
shows, of sensible, but not scientific men—do away half the va- 
lue of their experiments, when, in a Memorial addressed to the 
King, they candidly subjoin to their account of them—* Their 
present experience does not enable your Majesty’s memorialists 
to calculate the expenses of the process, of management, of tubes, 
and pipes, &c. with any tolerable degree of precision.’ p. 19. 
The experiment in Pall Mall, therefore, proves as yet nothing 
more, than the possibility of lighting up a street with gas ;—a cus 
rious fact, without doubt ; but we cannot call it a very important 
one, till we be enabled to add, that this can be done at a cheaper 
rate than with oil. It is not unlikely that it may; and we stre- 
nuously advise the committee, while they have the command of 
money, instead of basking in the sunshine of delusive hopes, to 
institute another trial, in which all these expenses shall be rigidly 
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noted, and faithfully carried to account. It is a point which it is 
desirable to ascertain, though we by no means agree in the com- 


‘mon opinion, that on its decision depends the question of the e+ 


conomical advantages of the gas-lights. ‘The committee were 
unfortunate in choosing this for their expertmentum crucis. The 
lights required in streets are at considerable intervals, and, con- 
sequently, the range of tubes is extensive and costly; and, go- 
ing to a great distance from the centre of supply, must be sub- 
ject to accident and derangement. In lighting the streets, too, 
the.gas must beat out of the market the coarsest and cheapest of 
all materials ; so that we can imagine a failure, in this: instance, 
not inconsistent with its producing great national and individual 
benefit. 

There is one circumstance, in which, as far as we can judge 
from our imperfect knowledge of Winsor’s process, it is Superior 
to Murdoch’s. The latter seems to follow the usual mode of di- 
stillation, by putting the vessel that contains the coal into the 
centre of a furnace. But Winsor puts the fire in the centre, and 
{leaving only space sufficient for a draught of air) surrounds it 
with the coal that is to be carbonized ; the evident advantage of 
which is this, that the least possible heat is wasted, as, in flying off, 
it encounters the coal on every side. Accordingly, we find, that, in 
Murdoch’s statement, a sixth part of the annual expense goes for the 
purchase of common coal to distil the cannel-which he employed ; 
while Winsor’s carbonizing process is performed by the refuse cin- 
der of 2 former operation’; and as this cinder does not appear in the 
estimate of coke produced, it may in fact be considered as costing 
nothing. Before taking leave of Mr Winsor, we shall present 
the reader with the results of his analysis of coal, which, from 
the specimen he has given us of his powers of exaggeration, we 
should have been cautious of admitting among authentic facts, 
had not the Committee declared, that the experiments were re- 
peated in their presence, and that they corroborated Winsor’s 
printed statement in the most satisfactory manner. Two pecks 
of Newcastle coal, weighing 36 lib., produced three pecks of 
coke, weighing 24 lib. 2 oz., about 34 lib. of oily tar, and about 
41 of alkaline liquor; and, as the only other product was gas, it 
is concluded that gas constituted the remainder of the weight, 
amounting nearly to four pounds. 

From the foregoing facts and reasonings, we think ourselves 
enitled to draw the following conclusions. 

I. In all manvfactories, whether on a large, middling, or small 
scale,—in all public ofhces, printing-houses, theatres, lighthouses, 
&c.—in short, wherever much light is required in a given space, 
the gas-lights may be introduced with very great advantage. = 
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need not remind the reader, how large a proportion of the artifi- 
cial light used in this manufacturing country is comprehended in 
this description, It may be objected to the universality of our 
conclusion, that the price of coals differing very much in. dif- 
ferent places,,.will occasion a variation in the expense of pro- 
curing gas. But there are two reasons why this should have 
less effect than at first sight might be imagined. In the first 
place, we find, upon examining Mr Murdoch’s statement, that 
of 600/., the estimated yearly expense of lighting the cotton 
mill, 5501. consist of interest of capital, and tear and wear of 
apparatus, leaving the cost of coal only 50/. ;—a sum so trifling, 
when we reflect that it replaces 2000/. worth of candles, that the 
price of coal, even where it is highest, can but slightly affect the 
general profits. Secondly, the coal, by yielding the gas and other 
volatile products, is converted into a substance, increased in bulk, 
and in the power of producing heat ; and as a manufactory ge- 
nerally requires heating as well as lighting, there will be a gain 
both ways. By distilling his coal, instead of burning it as it 
comes from the pit, the manufacturer will save his candles, and 
improve his fuel. One effort at the outset, in erecting a proper 
apparatus, will reduce his annual disbursement, for these two 
articles of prime necessity, much in the same manner (though in 
a far greater degree) as the farmer gains by building a thrashing 
machine, and laying aside the use of the flail. 

II. When we reflect on the small number of trials that has yet 
been made, and the expensiveness and awkwardness of first at-- 
tempts, we may reasonably expect considerable improvements as 
the practice becomes more general, so as to turn the scale still 
more decidedly in favour ot the gas-lights. Anxious as we are 
to avoid the charge of visionary speculation, we cannot help an- 
ticipating the pretty extensive introduction of them into private 
houses. Mr Lee has set the example :—the whole of his house 
at Manchester, from the kitchen to the drawing-room, is lighted 
solely by gas. Its properties render it particularly fit far orna- 
mental illumination. As there is nothing to spill, the flame may 
be directed either downwards, upwards, or horizontally ; and the 
points from which it issues may be disposed in any form that taste 
or fancy may suggest. We are perfectly aware of the difficulties 
that oppose such an application of the gas; but we have un- 
bounded confidence in the skill and ingenuity of our countrymen, 
when they are once fairly brought into action, ‘The gigantio 
steam-engine has been Siac to a convenient, and even porta- 
ble size ; and its power made so divisible, as to be dealt out in 
portions to petty manufacturers, who know nothing of the ma- 
chine, but by the power which they hirz, It hag been proweds 
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we think, that, in the case before us, there are materials to work 
upon; and, whenever this becomes the general opinion, we shall 
not be afraid of the best means being adopted to turn them to ac- 
count. Whether ingenuity should be left to its own workings, 
and the stimulus of private gain, or restrained and directed by 
the interference of Government, is a question which we do not 
feel ourselves called upon to decide. 





Art. XIII. An Examination of the Causes which led to the late 
Expedition against Copenhagen. By an Observer. Hatchard. 
1808. 


T HE privilege which we enjoy in this country, of discussing e- 

very public occurrence with all the freedom and the keen- 
ness which belong to our political or physical constitution, though 
productive of incalculable benefit on the whole, has been the 
source of some evils. ‘The most considerable perhaps of these, is 
the habit to which it has formed us of limiting our attention to 
the subject of the day, and dismissing entirely from our reflec- 
tion every topic upon which our contending parties have once 
fairly delivered their opinions. Among a nation of newsmongers 
and politicians, this can scarcely be otherwise. Novelty is the 
great demand of the superficial; and, where every day supplies 
something new and disputable, the most important measures 
must take their turn with the most insignificant; and discus- 
sions, which are to influence the fate of future generations, must 
give place to the paltry recriminations of individuals whose names 
are notorious. 

There are topics, however, which it seems to be a duty to try 
at least to rescue from this periodical oblivion, and to which the 
public attention ought if possible to be directed, after they have 
ceased to be the watchwords of faction, or the vehicles of person- 
al abuse. There are objects now and then to be seen above the 
political horizon, which, though confounded, by the dazzled and 
shortsighted eyes of party or of idle curiosity, with the transient 
meteors of the atmosphere, are yet destined to hold their course 
in the eyes of many generations, and to exert a visible influence 
on every part of the system in which they appear. There are e- 
vents of great example, and of terrible warning. There are mea- 
sures which leave a taint or a healing virtue behind them, long 
after the period of their individual consummation; and princi- 
ples which, though first disclosed in events that seem but com- 
mon subjects of wrangling or censure, yet entail a blessing or a 
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curfe on the nations by which they are adopted. The partition 
of Poland excited lefs fenfation in England than a Weftmintter 
eleClion, or the capture of a folitary frigate; and yet, by that 
blow, the keyftone was ftruck out of the arch of Buropean indes 
pendence. The expedition to Copenhagen is lefs thought of at 
this moment than the City Addrefs, or the merits of Sir Arthur 
-Wellefley ; and yet that one meafure has probably enfured the fub- 
jugation of the North, and confirmed the alienation of the whole 
Continent from this country. We do not know whether any 
thing that we can fay can reeal the attention of the public to a 
topic which, in the language of the Quidnunes, is now fo com- 
pletely gone by; but the time which we have chofen for its dif. 
cuflion, will be received, we hope, as a proof, that we engage in 
it for better purpofes than thofe of faction; and that we with to 
addrefs ourfelves to the reafon, and not to the paflions or prejus 
dices of our readers. 

It is of the utmoft importance, in the outfet, to confider the 
conjuncture at which this extraordinary proceeding was adopte 
ed. Inthe year 1807, we beheld the Continent of Europe ap« 
parently proitrate before the armies of France. ‘The difcipline 
of Auttria and Pruflia had difappeared before their numbers, 
their enthufiafm, and the predominant genius of their leader 
The Sovereigns of thofe countries had feen their capitals filled 
with hoftile armies, and their flying courts hovering on the fron- 
tiers of their former dominions. The houfe of Hapfburg had 
ceafed to give emperors to Germany; and the downfal of a cone 
ftitution, tranfmitted from the feudal ages, was beheld without 
aftonifhment, and poffibly without regret. The king of Prufha 
faw thé antient pofleflions, and recent acquifitions of the houfe of 
Brandenburg, alike a prey to the overwhelming power of the cone 
queror; and, from the remote city of Koningfberg, contemplated 
the mighty ruin with which the wretched politics of his own ca+ 
binet had gverfpread the regions of the North. On the banks of 
the Vill ‘ula, the Ruffians {till difputed the further progrefs of the 
enemy ; but neither the protraCted feverity of a northern winter, 
the difliculty of procuring fupplies and reinforcements at fo great 
a diftance from France, nor the reluctant and indignant fube 
miflion of the intermediate countries, could encourage them. to 
hazard a decifive action. The return of fummer had permitted 
Bonaparte to refume offenfive operations, facilitated the commu. 
nication of his different armies, and led to the battle of Friedland, 
which appears to have convinced the Emperor of Ruilia of the 
neceflity of peace. The treaty of Tilfit, concluded on the 8th of 
July, rather proclaimed than confirmed, the power of Bonaparte, 
and the weaknefs of his adverfaries. 
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At that period, the humiliation of the Continental fovercigns 
was very generally miftaken in England for the forcible and com- 
plete fubjugation of their territories. An interval of fifteen years 
of war and revolution, had almoft caufed it to be forgotten that the 
fate of a brave and unanimous people cannot be permanently decid- 
ed by a few pitched battles. ‘The fortune of every country depends 
on the numbers and character of its inhabitants; and the immenfe 
population of Germany, with their athletic forms, hardy habits, 
and native courage, would not have ftruggled in vain, in a conteft 
which had really called their powers.into ation. But the Ger- 
man nations had witnefled the weak and verfatile policy, and ex- 
perienced the oppreffion, of their own governments, In their mi- 
litary leaders, they faw no talents adequate to defence ; and, in the 
abfence of all motives fitted to infpire enthufiafm, the advantage of 
fubmiffion or refiftance became a matter of calculation, and the ce- 
Jerity of the enemy’s marches afforded little time for deliberation. 
On England, indeed, the eyes of all were fixed. In her they be- 
held a power which had uniformly refifted, with vigour, and with 
comparative fuccefs, the encroachments of the Continental defpot. 
She had always fupplied the enemies of France profufely with the 
pecuniary means of warfare ; her infular fituation, her invincible 
fleets, and the loyal unanimity of her inhabitants, held out a per- 
manent encouragement to every nation difpofed to affert their in- 
dependence, and reared up a bulwark againft univerfal dominion. 
Her enemies, indeed, had found occafion to diffeminate more than 
fufpicions as to the purity of the motives which prompted this 
condué&. But though fhe had ftooped after fugar iflands and 
plantations of pepper, flic had been faithful to her engagements 
with her allies ; and had adopted no meafure obvioufly the refult 
of a felfith policy. In ftruggling to fupport the political fyftem 
of civilized Europe, the had refpeQed ihe laws by which it was 
regulated. She was evidently regaining character even with her 
commercial rivals; and the tone of high honour and inflexible 
juftice, which, founded in her public declarations, and in the 
ipeeches of her parliamentary orators, had unqueitionably efta- 
biifhed a very general fentiment of admiration and confidence. In 
the aGtual pofture of affairs, indeed, thefe fentiments were mere 
batent f{parks, which fubfequent events might kindle or extinguith. 
Her influence and reputation were placed in her own keeping ; 
and if the tketch we have ventured to delineate of the ftate of 
Europe be at all correét, it will be eafy to fee of what importance 
it was to the whole civilized world, that England fhould have per- 
fevered in a line of condudt calculated to conciliate confidence, 
and to command refpeQ. 

In her transactions with the court of St Petersburgh, she had 
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recently displayed considerable magnanimity. Her unqualified 
rejection of all terms of peace (during an administration confess- 
edly pacific), in which her ally should not be included, must have 
left on the mind of the Russian monarch a very favourable im- 
pression of the counsels then prevalent in his Majesty’s cabinet. 
Sweden, with more zeal than prudence, had ventured to become 
a principal in the war. The fall of Prussia paved the way for 
an attack on Swedish Pomerania; and, unless England furnish- 
ed speedily 2 numerous and well appointed army of auxiliaries, 
all that was left to hope for, was an unmolested retreat across 
the waves of the Baltic. We shall never appreciate rightly the 
character of the expedition against Copenhagen, unless we recol- 
lect that it was contemporary with the siege and evacuation of | , 
Stralsund and Rugen; and that the forces employed in the spo- | / 
liation of a neutral state might have averted that of an ally— | 
actually perpetrating at the same time, and at no great distance. 
In the midst of so much error and so much disaster, Denmark 
had remained unmolested,—protected by the firm but temperate 
politics of her court; by the attachment of her inhabitants to 
the family of the sovereign, and to their own national inde- 
pendence; by the rigid observance of a strict neutrality; and 
by the moral turpitude attached to a profligate aggression. But 
mere innocence has always been a feeble barrier against unprin- 
cipled power ;—and the precautions of this state betrayed, with- 
out mitigating, her alarm for that portion of her territory expos< 
ed to invasion. From the general policy of the ruler of France, 
every thing was to be apprehended. The open country. of Hol- 
stein opposed no barrier: Its fertility and riches invited ‘and fa- 
cilitated the entrance of that army which had long hovered on its 
frontiers; and as it was uncertain how long it might continue to 
respect them, the Crown Prince, draining the rest of his domi- 
nions of their forces, had for three yeats kept the flower of thé 
Danish youth assembled on the borders of Holstein, to defend 
the only quarter in which aggression was then conceived to be 
possible. Still it was apprehended, that, in the extensive plain 
of Holstein, numbers would assert their usual superiority: Jut- 
land, however, protected by its poverty and its mountains, was 
deemed capable of a successful defence ; and, whilst the fleet of 
Denmark was decidedly superior to any which France could briag 
out against her, the security of the Scandinavian isles was never 
supposed to be doubtful. ‘The cooperation of the English fleets, 
indeed, was tacitly counted on, in any system of defence which 
an eventual aggression might render necessary. ° 
Such was the posture of affairs, when a fleet, ¢ommanded by 
lie Admiral 
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Admiral Gambier, and filled with English troops, left the shores 
of Great Britain. ‘The writer of this article, who happened ac- 
cidentally to be at Copenhagen when the account of this event 
arrived, witnessed the most unequivocal proofs of the sensations 
it excited amongst all classes in that capital. The sentiment of 
common danger had obliterated the national animosity which usu- 
ally subsisted between the Swedes and Danes. It was universally 
supposed that the English army was destined to cooperate with 
the former, in the defence of Stralsund, and in reconquering the 
rest of Swedish Pomerania: and all: that was feared was, that it 
would arrive too late. The illusion was however dissipated by 
the arrival of Mr Jackson at Copenhagen, as plenipotentiary on 
the part of his Britannic Majesty, on the ist August 1807. 

Mr Jackson (as might have been confidently predicted) totally 
failed in convincing the Crown Prince that it was incumbent on 
him to deprive his own kingdoms and capital, during a period cri- 
tical beyond example, of a naval defence provided at an enormous 
expense, considering the limited revenue of Denmark, in order 
to add to the naval power or the seeurity of Great Britain. Pos- 
terity will not, from this circumstance, judge unfavourably of 
the persuasive talents of Mr Jackson: but a much more power- 
ful negociator was at hand. Lord Cathcart, with an army of 
28,000 men disembarked at Wybeck, on the 16th August. On the 
18th, Copenhagen was invested. ‘ [he mortar batteries,’ says 
Lord Gambier, ‘ which had been erected by the army in the se- 
veral positions they had taken round Copenhagen, together with 
the bomb-vessels, which were placed in convenient situations, 
began the bombardment on the morning of the 2d September, 
with such power and effect, that in a short time the town was 
set on fire, and, by the repeated discharges of our artillery, was 
kept in flames, in different places, vill the evening of the 5th 5 
when a considerable part of it being consumed, and the con- 
flagration arrived at a great height, threatening the speedy de- 
struction of the whole city, the general commanding the garrison 
sent out a flag of truce.’ ‘The result of this transaction was, 
that the conquerors conveyed to England 16 ships of the line, 

13 frigates and 6 brigs. 

Such, on the largest calculation, is the amount of our gain by 
, this unprecedented operation ;—against which, we have obvious- 
ly to set off, Ist, the expense attending the expedition itself, 
‘ which probably amounted to the prime cost of an equal number 
of new vessels of the same dimensions; 2d, The implacable ani- 
mosity of the whole Danish nation towards this country,—de- 
voting them, with all the resources of Denmark, to the service 
of Bonaparte; $d, The resentment expressed and acted upon 
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ever since by the Emperor of Russia, which has cemented, if it 
did not dictate, his alliance with the ruler of, France. Lastly, 
and above all, the wreck of that high national character, and con- 
sequent influence, which Great Britain had hitherto enjoyed a- 
mongst the nations of Europe. 

Whoever has had an opportunity of comparing the people of 
England with those of the Continent, must have remarked, that, 
with a sense of honour equally acute, the former possess far more 
rigid notions of morality and justice. Honesty, and scrupulous 
fidelity, are necessary in extended commerce 5 and naturally in- 
fuse themselves into the general conduct of a commercial people. 
The noble and dignified sentiments which actuate the mind of 
the Sovereign, are universally acknowledged. ‘The eminent per- 
sons who direct his councils, are all men of strict moral rectitude 
in private life. Weare bound, therefore, to conclude, that the 
demand of the navy of a neutral power, and the destruction of 
his capital, in order to enforce that demand, is either consonant 
to political justice and established maxims, or else that it was 
urged by a danger so vast and imminent, as to justify the gross- 
est violation of general principles. We propose to consider the 
arguments which have been advanced in support of this last and 
only rational proposition ; and we may begin with a short view 
of the reasoning of the author before us. 

It has been the policy of Bonaparte, to attack England through 
the medium of her commerce. For that purpose, the possession 
of Holstein was of the utmost importance, by enabling him to 
exclude British manufactures and colonial- produce from Tonin- 
gen, the only considerable depot then open to them on the Con- 
tinent. ‘This being obviously his interest, it is manifest that he 
would not have continued to respect the neutrality of Denmark 3 
but, having possessed himself of Holstein, would have had no 
difficulty in passing into Zealand; and the possession of the Da- 
nish fleet would unavoidably lead to that of Sweden and Russia 
also. Besides, the Danes did not mean to defend themselves ;— 
otherwise, the fortifications of Rendsburgh and Gluckstadt would 
have been strengthened and augmented. -On these arguments, 
and we really can discover no others in the work, it seems enough 
to say, that though the Danes did not consider themselves ade- 
quate to the defence of Holstein, if attacked by such a force as 
France could bring against it,-they did undoubtedly rely upon 
being able to defend their islands, until attacked by a naval force 
equal to their own. ‘ 

It would be uncandid, however, to judge of this extraordinary 
measure by the reasonings of this anonymous writer. Let us, 
therefore, have recourse to the declarations of his Majesty’s mi- 
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nisters. In that published on the 25th September 1807, the late 
measures in the Baltic are thus accounted for. ‘ His Majesty 
had received the most positive information of the determination 
of the present ruler of France, to occupy with a military force 
the territory of Holstein, for the purpose of excluding Great 
Britain from her accustomed channels of communication with 
the Continent ;.of inducing or compelling the Court of Den- 
« mark to close the passage of the Sound against the British com- 
* merce and navigation ; and of availing himself of the aid of the 
“< Danish marine, for the invasion of Great Britain and Ireland : ? 
and further, ‘ Holstein once occupied, Zealand would be at the 
« mercy of France, and the navy of Denmark at her disposal. ” 

Now, though it cannot well be denied, that, ever since the oc- 
cupation of Hanover, Bonaparte might have taken possession of 
Holstein, it by no means follows that he had the same power o- 
ver the Danish marine. Yet of the three objects specified in the 
declaration, the last only, namely, the invasion of the British 
aisles, can be pretended to have been prevented by the Danish ex- 
pedition,—since England is now completely excluded from the 
ports of Denmark, and all the seamen and naval means of that 
country are at the disposal of the enemy. 

But, in the declaration against Russia, dated 18th December 
1807, in accounting for the expedition against Copenhagen, no 
allusion whatever is made to the positive information detailed in 
the first. Here it is said, * His Majesty feels himself under no 
* obligation to offer any atonement or apology to the Emperor of 
* Russia for the expedition against Copenhagen. It is not for 
those who were parties to the secret arrangements of Tilsit, to 
demand satisfaction for @ measure to which those arrangements 
gave rise, and by which one of the objects has been happily 
defeated.” Again: ‘ His Majesty was prepared to employ, for 
the advancement of the common objects of the war, those 
forces, which, after the peace of Tilsit, he was under the neces- 
sity of employing, to disconcert a combination directed against 
‘ his own immediate interests and security.’ 

It thus appears, that it was mot in consequence of Bonaparte’s 
determination to occupy Holstein, that the expedition took place ; 
but of secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit, by which a com- 
bination. was formed hostile to Great Britain. Be it so. Mi- 
nistry wished it then at that time to be understood, that pre- 
viously to the sailing of Lord Gambier on the 26th July, they 
were in possession of the secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit, 
concluded on the 8th, though it has since been distinctly admit- 
ted in both Houses of Parliament, that information of the sign- 
ing of the treaty did not reach the British government till the 
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Sth of August, But if they were at any time in possession of 
such articles, their conduct in not producing them is altogether 
inexplicable. The simple production of the articles involved no 
disclosure of the sources of intelligence: and is it possible for a 
moment'to suppose that ministers were in possession of a do- 
cument which completely justified their measures—would have 
silenced the clamours of opposition, and effaced a stigma on the 
national character—and that they yet, without any imaginable 
motive, preferred to suppress it? Besides, if, previously to the 
sailing of Lord Gambier, ministers knew, (for we apprehend 
there are none who think that a vague surmise or conjecture 
would justify such a proceeding as this),—if they knew, we say, 
that the Emperor of Russia was a principal in a combination 
for placing the naval means of Denmark at the disposal of France, 
and for excluding us from the Sound, how shall we account for 
the forbearance that was observed towards Russia herself,—for 
the policy that spared her fleets in the Baltic and the Mediterra- 
nean, her merchant ships in our ports, and her commerce in e- 
very quarter? How shall we account for the hopes long after- 
wards held out by Mr Canning and Lord Levison Gower, of the 
adjustment of a commercial treaty with that monarch? Or how 
shall we account for the manner in which the supposed combi- 
nation is alluded to m the Right Honourable Secretary’s private 
letter of the 28th September, in which it is mentioned, not as 
the result of secret articles actually ratified by his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, but under the vague designation of ‘ @ plan brought for- 
ward at the conferences of Tilsit?’ It is not in this manner that 
formal stipulations are usually characterized ; and indeed, in point 
of fact, we believe it is now universally admitted, that the secret 
articles of ‘Tilsit related exclusively to arrangements eventually to 
take place in the south of Europe ; and that the hostile combina- 
tion in the Baltic would never have been more than a@ plan of 
Bonaparte, if the attack on Copenhagen had not united Russia 
and Denmark in a zealous and cordial cooperation in his hostile 
designs. 

It has indeed been contended, and from high authority, that 
ministers never had any occasion to produce proof of their as- 
sertions ; that the facts which justify the seizure of the Danish 
fleet were public and notorious :—the power and animosity of 
France; the weakness and hostile disposition of Denmark; and 
the importance of her navy towards the success of any plan 
which the enemy may adopt for the invasion of these realms. 
‘These circumstances, it has been said, make out a case of neces- 
sity ; and the measure adopted was one of self-preservation, the 
tirst law of nature. Of all the links in this chain of ratiocination, 
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those which most required support were, the inability of Den- 
mark to resist the seizure of her fleet by France; and that, even 
in such a case, Great Britain was menaced with a danger so im- 
minent, as to justify an attack on a neutral power. On the first 
of these points, it was contended, that the invasion of Zealand 
from Holstein might be effected without difficulty, since cruizers 
cannot always keep their stations in the Belt, nor, consequently, 
always prevent the passage of troops. ‘The importance of the 
subject will induce us to examine each proposition separately. 

The animosity of Bonaparte we readily admit. But, with re- 
spect to his power, the humiliation of Austria and extinction of 
Prussia had not converted the brave and robust nations of Germa- 
ny into the willing instruments of his despotism. ‘The unsuccess- 
ful campaign of Russia, though it rendered peace expedient, had 
not alienated the esteem of the Emperor from_this country, and 
still Jess that of the Russian nation ; nor could it have created in 
either any attachment to France. However improbable, let it be 
admitted as not impossible, that Denmark might have been com- 
pelled to becor~ a reluctant auxiliary of Bonaparte, and an un- 
willing instrument in his hands for the subjugation of other na- 
tions. But it was reserved for the Danish expedition, to unite 
‘with Bonaparte the hearts and resources of all the inhabitants of 
Denmark and Russia. The conferences of Erfurth furnish an in- 
structive commentary on our Baltic policy. ‘The march of the 
veteran troops of France from the Oder to the Ebro, proves at 

once the confidence established between Bonaparte and the 
Northern powers, and the disgust which the violence of our mea- 
sures*was naturally calculated to excite. ‘Thus it is, that one pre- 
cipitate step has levelled with the dust, that fair fabric of moral 
grandeur, which would probably have rendered England the rally- 
ing- point of Europe, in the dawn of happier times. 

If, by the weakness of Denmark, be meant any thing else than 
her incapacity to defend the fleet which we seized, we cannot 
perceive that it furnishes any justification of the measure. Were 
Lord Wellesley’s assertion correct, that ships cannot keep their 
station in the Belt, nor prevent the transport of troops into Zea- 
land, the question indeed would be materially changed. But the 
first naval authority in this country, Earl St Vincent, affirmed, in 
the presence of Lords Cathcart and Gambier, in the House of 
Peers, and challenged contradiction, that it was easier to invade 
Great Britain from Boulogne, than Zealand from Funen,—on ac- 
count of the number of gun-boats that might be collected, and 
the excellence of the anchorage in the Belt. ‘This proposition 
was not disputed in that House; nor did Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
Sir Samuel Hood, or Sir Home Popham, in the ether, attempt to 
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state any observations to detract from its weight. So much, then, 
for the assertion, that, ‘ Holstein once occupied, Zealand was at 
the mercy of France, and the navy of Denmark at her disposal.’ 

But, of all the grounds on which the expedition has been de 
fended, the least tenable is, the hostile disposition of the Danes. 
£ It is impossible for you to be of that opinion!’ exclaimed the 
Emperor of Russia, in conversation with Lord Hutchinson. ‘To 
us it certainly appears impossible ; for, even if we could disregard 
entirely the direct affirmation of his Majesty, of his generals, and 
of his ministers,—and the regret and reluctance so strongly ex 
pressed in resotting to such an extremity,—we need only reflect, 
that the isle of Zealand was exposed to attack from England onily 
—the province of Holstein exclusively from the French; and 
that the former, during three years, had been stript of every sol- 
dier that could be spared from regular garrison duty, and the 
whole Danish army, with the prince at their head, collected on 
the frontiers of the latter province ; whilst the fleet of Denmark, 
with the exception of one ship of the line, was laid up in ordina- 
ry. But we would ask any man of common sense and candour, 
Whether, if Denmark had been conscious of listening to proposi- 
tions affecting the vital interests of Great Britain, such weuld 
have been the distribution of her army, or such the condition of 
her navy? A distinguished member of the late administration, 
whose exertions to procure justice for the Danes have been equal- 
ly able and unavailing, states a fact, which decidedly militates 
against the supposition of hostile intentions,—that the number of 
Danish vessels in our ports, on the 2d September, greatly ex- 
ceeded the average proportion,—the. number seized amounting to 
$20. ‘Yet the College of Commerce at Copenhagen had assured 
the owners, so late as-the 13th of August, (only two days before 
the arrival of the English army), ‘ that any report of a misunder- 
* standing with Great Britain was totally destitute of foundation ; 
* nothing having been done on their parts, whereby the good un- 
derstanding hitherto subsisting betwixt both courts could any 
§ ways be considered as lessened or interrupted, , 

We proceed to confider the necessity of the meafure. The 
moft ftrenuous advocates for the expedition againft Copenhagen 
admit, that it can only be juftified by neceflity ; ; that it forms a re- 

markable exception to the generous maxims which Great Britain 
has adopted, and which foreign nations have admiréd and applaud- 
ed; but that the danger refulting from the poffeflion of this fleet 
by Bonaparte was fo great and fo imminent, that we were julti- 
fied in anticipating his defiyns. Now, we entirely concede the 
truth of the old maxim, * Salus populi suprema lex;’ but con- 
tend, that the danger apprehended was incontfidezable, remote and 
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contingent ; and, confequently, not fuch as “to warrant fo atroe 
cious an act of aggretlion on a neutral power. Miniters them- 
felves did not imagine the country was menaced by great and im- 
minent peril ; for the plan which they then adopted for augment- 
ing the army and militia was avowedly calculated, not for imme- 
diate operation, but for a gradual increafe of our forces. But 
wilt it be ferioufly ftated, that this nation would have been in a 
ttate of tremendous and unparalleled peril, although the navy of 
Bonaparte had been aCtually augmented by fixteen fhips, thirteen 
frigates, and fix brigs? Since when, we would afk, had this 
force, in the hands of the enemy, appeared fo formidable to Eng- 
land? Whenthe war was laft renewed, the victories of our na- 
val herocs had not completed the deftruction of the French ma- 
rme. France had ftill a powerful fleet; and Ruflia, Pruflia, Swe- 
den, and Denmark—all the Northern powers—were united in a 
confederacy hoftile tothiscountry. Yet, did our meafures, at that 
time, argue pufillanimity, or beget defpondency? Did any man 
then venture to ftate to the Britifh nation, that the imminent pe- 
rils which menaced thefe realms had rendered obfolete the politic- 
al code of our anceftors,—and that fafety could only be found in 
imitating the violence and atrocity of the enemy ? 

There is only another point of view in which it may be 
proper to confider this fubject. Could Denmark have confent- 
ed to the facrifice we demanded? Her continental poffeffions 
were expofed to French invafion; her capital might be laid 
im ruins by an Englith fleet; and her foreign poffeflions were at 
the mercy of Great Britain. A {tri€t neutrality was therefore a 
line of conduct imperioufly prefcribed to the Crown Prince, by 
the local peculiarities of his territories. We have the authority of 
the Emperor of Ruffta, the public and repeated menaces of Bo- 
maparte, and our own experience, to convince us, that neither 
threats nor promifes would induce him to depart from it. If, 
however, Bonaparte fhould ceafe to refpec his neutrality, and 
fetze upon Holitein, what means of defence had the Crown Prince 
left, excepting his fleet, of which we demanded the furrender ? 
Without it, indeed, his capital, with the reft of his dominions, 
muft have fallen a prey. ‘That fleet was conftru€ted at an im- 
menfe expenfe, and conftructed for the fecurity of Denmark. 
Never was that fecurity more imminently endangered; and, at 
that very crifis, it is demanded, in depofite, to add to the fe- 
cority of Great Britain,—although the immediate conqueft of 
Holftein, and, according to his Majefty’s declaration of the 25th 
of September, the feizure of Zealand by the French, mutt have 
been the inevitable confequences. 

I; appears to us, that every tranfaCtion,nearly or remotely con- 
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nected with the Danifh expedition, partakes of its character. In 
the declaration promulgated by minifters on the 25th September, 
his Majefty declares, ‘ that he is not defirous, from any motive 
* but the fecurity of his own dominions, or for any object of ad- 
* vantage or aggrandizement, to carry meafures of hoftility beyond 
“« the limits of the neceflity which produced them.’ This decla- 
ration correfponds entirely with the magnanimous difpofition of 
the Sovereign ; and it certainly was the duty of minifters to have 
acted in conformity to it. But if that neceflity demanded that 
the Danith fleet fhould be removed out of the reach of Bona- 
parte, it would have been at leaft natural to have declared openly 
our intention to reftore them when the danger was at anend. .In- 
ftead, however, of being kept in depofite for that purpofe, they 
are added to the Britifh navy. Above all, what plea of ftate-ne- 
ceffity, what law of felf-prefervation, could call for the feizure 
and confifcation of three hundred and twenty merchant vefieis, 
which, in the unfufpeCting confidence of neutrality, were found 
in our ports immediately previous to the commencement of hof- 
tilities? Of thefe vefiels, many had been wrongfully brought 
in, and had been decreed by our courts to be reftored. Yet, al- 
though we might have animadverted on this meafure on another 
occafion, we are fenfible of its propriety on the prefent; and are 
perfectly ready to admit the harmonious compofition of the whole 
tranfaction, of which no incidental deviation into, magnanimity 
difturbs the confiftency, or injures the general effect. 

In the perfon of Bonaparte, the fuccefs of unprincipled power 
is ftrongly exemplified. Yet we are far from meafuring the a- 
mount of that power by the extent of the fuperficies over which 
his authority is felt. ‘The minds of men are not bowed to the 
yoke. ‘The elements of refiftance are not extinguithed. From 
the lofs of civil occupations, a military fpirit is fait fpreading it- 
felf over the Continent ; and, in the very cloud which blackens 
all our horizon, we may fee the bow which is fet for a token, that 
the tempeft will not be for ever. Whether this generation will 
live to fee the troubled waters fubfide, and the antient landmarks 
of the world reappear above the flood, is indeed more difficult to 
conjecture. But, whatever be the deftined means of our deliver- 
ance, we think we may fay with certainty, that it will not be ac- 
complithed by a coalition of Sovereigns: and that, if England is 
to have the fhare flie might once have expected in this great: re- 
demption, it muft be by reverting to her antient maxims,—by ex- 
hibiting a contraft, and not a counterpart, to the violence and 
felfithnefs of her enemy,—and by expiating the fatal and degrad- 
ing error of which we have been {peaking, by fome fignal act of 
generofity and forbearance. 
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forming a Companion to the original Digest. By J. A. Heraud. 
vo. 6s. 

Anecdotes of Literature and Scarce Books. By the Rev. William 
Beloe. vol. III. 8vo. 9s. 

A List of all the Duties payable after October 10, 1808, under 
the Management of the Stamp Commissioners in Great Britain, 
ls. Gd. 

A General View of the Coal Trade of Scotland, chiefly that of 
the River Forth and Mid Lothian, as connected with the supplying 
of Edinburgh and the North of Scotland with Fuel, &c. By Ro- 
bert Bald. 5s. 

Elizabeth ; or, the Exiles of Siberia, from the French of Mad. 
Cottin. 2s. Gd. 

Chesterfield Travestied ; or, School for Modern Manners, with 
caricature Engravings. 4s. plain. 6s. coloured. 

Strictures an Two Critiques in the Edinburgh Review, on the 
Subject of Methodism and Missions, with Remarks on the Influence 
of Reviews in general, on Morals and Happiness. By John Styles, 
Svo. 3s. 6d. 

The candid Appeal to the British Public of John Buffa, M. D. 
late Physician to the Army Depot, Isle of Wight. 2s. 6d. 

Hints for the Preservation of Weod Work, exposed to the Weather. 
By James Crease. 6d. 


Presume 
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Presume not beyond Measure ; a Serio-comic Letter of Advice to 
the Editors of all the Public Papers. 1s. 6d. 

The Ressoner. 7s. 6d. 

Proceedings of the Grand Juries, Magistrates, and other Noble- 
men and Gentlemen of the County of Gloucester, on designing and 
executing a general Reform in the Construction and Regulation of 
the Prisons of that County. Third Edition, corrected and enlarged 
by Sir G. O. Paul. 8vo. 

The Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet, vol. IV. 15s. 

Puritanism Revived ; or, Methodism as old as the great Rebellion. 
In a series of Letters from a Curate to his Rector. 2s. 6d 

A Grammar of the Sanskrita Language. By Charles Wilkins, 
LL.D. F.R.S. 4d. 4s. boards. 

A Letter to the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of London, 
containing a Statement of the disgraceful and immoral] Scenes which 
are every Evening exhibited in the public Streets by Crowds of half- 
naked and unfortunate Prostitutes. 1s. 

The Defence of Outposts. ‘Translated from the French. 1s. 

An Exposition of the Conduct of Mr Cobbett, taken from the Sa- 
tirist. 6d. 

Evening Amusements for the year 1809, being the Sixth of the 
Series of Annual Volumes for the Improvement of Students in A- 
stronomy. By W. Frend Esq. 3s. 

Letters from the late Dr Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester, to the 
late Dr Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, from the Year 1749 to 1776. 
4to. 1/, 7s. boards. 

Memoirs of an American Lady, with Sketches of Manners and 
Scenery in America, as they existed previous to the Revolution. 
By Mrs Grant, author of * Letters from the Mountains,’ &c. 2 vols 
12mo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

A Dialogue in the Elysian Fields, between the Right Honourahle 
Charles James Fox, and some of his Royal Progenitors. 4to. 2s. 

A Letter to the Governors of Christ’s Hospital, being a Refuta- 
tion of the Invectives and Misrepresentations contained in a Letter 
from the Reverend Dr Warren, Vicar of Edmonton, to William 
Mellish Esq. M. P. By Robert Waithman. 1s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Commercial Habits of the Jews. 3s. 

A Letter to William Mellish Esq. M. P. on a late Dispute in the 
Parish of Edmonton, and on the alleged Abuses in Christ’s Hospi- 
tal. By the Rev. Dawson Warren, A.M. Vicar of Edmonton. 
As. 6d. 

A Collection of Portraits drawn from the Life. No. I. To be 
continued Quarterly. 1/, 1s. 

Remarks on Mr Fox’s History of James II. 1s. 

Reliques of Robert Burns, consisting chiefly of Original Letters, 
Poems, and Critical Observations on Scottish Songs. Collected and 
published by R. W. Cromek, in 8vo. 108. 6d. 

VOL. xUL. NO. 26. K. k MRDI« 
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MEDICINE. 

A Treatise on Scrofula. By James Russell, Professor of Clinical 
Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. 5s. 

A. C. Celsus de Medicina; quibus acced. Indices Capitum, Au- 
torum et Rerum; ex Recens. Leonardi Targe. 8vo. 12s. 

Observations on the Egyptian Ophthalmia, and Ophthalmia Pu- 
rulenta as it has appeared in England. By William Thomas, Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons, and Assistant Surgeon in the 
Royal Veteran Battalion. 2s. 6d. 

A Practical Dictionary of Domestic Medicine, for the special Use 
of the Clergy, Heads of Families, and young Practitioners in Me- 
dicine. By Richard Reece, M.D. Royal 8vo. 18s. 

Modern Medicine, containing a brief Exposition of the principal 
Discoveries and Doctrines that have occasioned the recent Advance- 
ment of Medical Practice, and an Inquiry how far the Principles of 
the Healing Art may become the Subjects of unprofessional Re- 
search. By David Uwins, M.D. 8vo. 6s. 

An Answer to Mr Highmore’s Objections to the Bill before Par- 
liament, to prevent the spreading of the Infection of the Small-Pox. 
By Charles Murray. 

A Review of the Report of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London on Vaccination. By Benjamin Mosely, M.D. 3s. 

Identities Ascertained; or an Illustration of Mr Ware’s Opinion 
respecting the sameness of Infection in Venereal Gonorrhea, and the 
Ophthalmia of Egypt. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Frequency and Fatality of different Diseases, par- 
ticularly on the progressive increase of Consumption, with Observa- 
tions on the influence of the Seasons on Mortality. By William 
Woolcombe, M.D. 8vo. 6s. 

An Exposure and Refutation of various Misrepresentations, pub- 
lished by Dr M‘Gregor and Dr Jackson, in three Letters to the 
Commissioners of Military Inquiry, interspersed with Facts and Ob- 
servations concerning Military Hospitals and Medical Arrangements 
for Armies. By E. N. Bancroft, M.D. 4s. 

The London Medical Dictionary. By Bartholomew Parr, Fellow 
of the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, and Senior Phy- 
sician of the Exeter Hospital. 2vol. 4to. 4/. 10s. boards. 

Cases of Diabetes, Consumption, &c. with Observations on the 
History and Treatment of Diseases in general. By Robert Watt, 
Member of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, Glasgow. 
8vo. 8s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Transactions of the Linnean Society of London. Vol. IX. 
2. 2s. boards. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

The Convent of St Marc. 4 vol. 

Gabriel Forrester, or the Deserted Son. 4 vol. 1 Is. 

The Witch of Ravensworth. By Mr Brewer. 2 vol. 10s. 


Geraldine 
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Geraldine Fauconberg. 3 vol. 12mo. 18s. 
Mysteries in High Life, or an Autumn at Cheltenham. 3 vol. 15s. 


The Woman of. Colour. 2 vol. J2mo. 10s. 
London Characters, Fashions and Customs of the 18th century. 


2 vol. 
The British Heiress; or, the Errors of Education. By Mrs Sleath. 


5 vol. 12mo. 1. 5s 


Lionel; or, the Impenetrable Command ; an Historical Novel. 


~ By Mrs Maxwell. 2vol. 12mo. 8s. 


The Ring and the Wheel, a Romance. 4vol. 12mo. 18s. 

Ned Bentley. By Mr Amphlett. 2vol. 12mo. 15s. 

ys alconbridge Abbey. By Mrs Hanway. 5 vol. 12mo. Ii. 5s. 

The Ruins of Rigonda; or, the Homicidal Father. By Helen 
St Victor. 3 vol. 12mo. 13s. 6d. 

Tales of the Manor. 2 vol. 12mo. 

Corinna of England, and a Heroine in the Shade. 2 vol. 12mo. 9s. 

POLITICS. 

An Appeal to the Public, and a Farewell Address to the Army. 
By Brevet-Major Hogan, &c. including some Strictues upon the 
general Conduct of our Military Force. 2s. 6d. 

A full and impartial Examination of Major Hogan’s Appeal to 
the Public, and containing a complete Refutation of the Misrepre- 
sentations and Calumnies exhibited in that Performance. Qs. 

A short English Answer to a long Irish Story ; proving Major 
Hogan’s Accusations against the Duke of York to be barefaced Ca- 
lumnies. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to Brevet-Major Hogan. By a Young Soldier. 1s. 

The Objections to the Appointment of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, to the Command of the British Army in Spain, 
briefly answered. 2s. 

A Letter to the Livery of London relative to the Views of the 
Writer in executing the Office of Sheriff; with an Appendix, con- 
taining Letters and official Documents. By Sir Richard Phillips, 
one of the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex. 8vo. 4s. 

Exposure of the Machinations which preceded the Usurpation of 
the Crown of Spain. By Don Pedro Cevailos, principal Secretary 
of State to Ferdinand VII. 3s. Gd. 

Defence of the Convention in Portugal. By Edward Jones, Esq. 
Qs. Gd. 

The Democratic Quartetto; or, Physic for the Fiends. 2s. 6d. 

The Convention laid at the right Door. 2s. 

An Epistle to Sir Arthur; or, a Word or Two to the Approvers 


of the Convention. Qs. 
= 


A Letter to his Royal Highness the Duke of York; or, an Ex- 
position of the Circumstances which led to the Appointment of Sir 
Hew Dalrymple. By Thomas Hague. 

Arndt’s Spirit of the ‘Times. Translated from the German. By 


the Rev. P. Will. 4s 


2s. 


Kk2 anife 
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By Antonio Mordella y Spotorno. Gd. 
et niled Su! »stance e of the late Overtures and Discussions between 
tind, France, and Russia. 9s. 6d. 
A Letter to a Nobleman, concerning the Farmer’s Incéme Tax, 
a Hime on the Principle of Representation. 2s. 
ceedings of the Court of Inquiry held at Chelsea C me oh on 
the C ‘“onduct of the Officers who concluded the Convention of Cint: 
1 Official Documents. Qs. 6d. 
"Hogan Exploded ; or, a few Old English Notes stated against 
Four Trish R aps. “f Corporal Foss. 2s. 64. 
Official Letters written by Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Haldane, 
Captain of the Royal Invalid Engineers, to the Masters General ot 
his Majesty’s Ordnance since the Year 1802. 2s. 
: POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
An Inquiry into the Causes which oppose the Conversion of the 
Hindus of India to Christianity, and render the Attempt to accom- 
plish it extremely hazardous to the East India Company, and the 
Nation, and to the personal Safety of Englishmen in India. By a 
Proprietor of the East India Stock. 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE BOOKS. 
Don Spears in Spanish, revised and corrected by Fernandez: 
—— Life of Cervantes, &e. 4 vol. 1/. Is. 
1 Blas, in Spanish, revised and corrected by the same. 4 vol. 1/ 
Gil Blas, in Portuguese, revised and corrected by the same. 4 vol. 








14s. 
lorian’s Gonzalve de Cordova, in Spanish. 8s. 

lorian’s Novels, in Spanish. 3s. 6d. 

Selections in Portuguese, from various Authors, with English 
oy’... a ° La be Qo 
Translations. 5s. 6d. 


YW 
” 
A 


POETRY. 

The Grave, 2 Poem. By Robert Blair. Illustrated by 12 etch 
ings, executed by Schiavonetti, from the original designs of Wil- 
liam Blake. Royal 4to. 2/. 19s. 6d. 

The Contrast ; including Comparative Views of Britain, France, 
sil Guin, at the present t Moment. By S. J. Pratt Esq. Is. 

An Heroic Epistle to Sir Hew, with a Word to Sir Arthur. 2s. 6d. 

Eccentric Tales. By Cornelius Crambo Esq. Foelscap 8vo. 5s. 

The Family Picture, or Domestic Education. A Poetic Epistle. 
1S. 6d. 

Fingal, an Epic Poem, rendered into Verse. By Archibald Mac- 
donald. Svo. 7s. 

Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. By Andrew Scott, Bow- 
den. Second Edition, $s. 6d. 

The Battle of Maida, an epic Poem. By Lieut.-Col. Richard 
Scott, of the Hon. East India Company’s Bengal establishment. 
Voolscap 8vo. 4s. 


A Selection of Poenrs. By Charles Smart. 2 vel. crown 8vo. 
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‘bhe Fisher Boy; containing his Avocations during the four Sea- 
sons of the Year. ‘Foolscap Svo. 4s. 

M. Lenoir, Ode Pindarique a l’occasion de la noble et glorieuse 
Insurrection des Espagnols contre les Frangois. 8vo. 

P. Villemer, Poéme de l’Astronomie, avec des Cartes nouvelles et 
exactes, contenant le Nombres des Etoiles qui composent chaque 
Constellation, leur Ascension droite, et leur Declinaison. 

A Translation of the Georgics of Publius Virgilius Maro, with 
the original Text, and Notes critical and illustrative of ancient and 
modern Husbandry. By William Stawell, A.M. CrownS8vo. 12s. 

Portugal Laurels ; or the Convention: A satirical Poem. %s. 6d. 

The Pastoral, or Lyric Muse of Scotland: In three Cantos. By 
Hector Macneill, Esq.—“ Such were the strains our much loved Poets 
sang ’—Handsomely printed in 4to. 7s. 6d. 

The Battle of Flodden-Field ; a Poem of the Sixteenth Century : 
With the various Readings of the different Copies, historical Notes, 
a Glossary, and an Appendix, containing antient Poems, and histo- 
rica] Matter relative to the Event. By Henry Weber, Esq. 8vo. 
145s. boards. 

*,* The antient Poem of Flodden-Field having become exti*me- 
iy scarce, is now, for the first time, published in an authentic form, 
the text being established by the collation of the different manuscrip ts 
and printed copies. Copious Notes are subjoined, as also an Appen- 
dix, containing numerous ancient Poems relating to the battle and 
its consequences, together with the minute accounts of the most cre- 
ditable English historians. ‘The engravings of the two standards 
carried by the Earls of Huntly and Marishall, and tht sword and 
di agger of King James IV. are added as appropriate embellishments. 
The whole, it is hoped, will be found an interesting commentary to 
an event, which has I utterly become so universally popular, by the 
publication of Mr Scott’s Marmion. 

The Ladies’ Poetical enon for a Winter Asserably at Newport, 
im the Isle of Wight. -2s. Gd. 

The Rural Enthusiast, and other Poems. By Mrs M. Hay. 
Foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

England and Spain; or, Valour and Patriotism. By Alicia Do- 
rothea Browne. 4to. ds. 

Poetic Amusement, consisting of a sample of Sonnets, Epistolary 
Poems, Moral Tales, and Miscellaneous Pieces. By the Rev. Tho- 
mas Beck. 4s. 6d. 

Poems. By Miss S. Evance. Selected from her earliest Produc- 
tions, to those of the present Year. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

Bidcombe Hill, with other Rural Poems. By the Rev. Francis 
Skurray, M. A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d.; large paper, 1/. ds. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Vindication of the Hindoos, in Reply to the Observations of 

the Christian Observer, of Mr Fuller, and of his anonymous Friend 


. Kk 3 vith 
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with some remarks on a Sermon preached at Oxford by the Rev. Dr 
Barrow. Part Il. 5s. 

The Gospel best promulgated by National Schools; a Sermon 
preached in the Cathedral of St Peter, York. By the Rev. T 
Wrangham. 3s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at St Mary-le-Bow Church; being the first 
of a Series appointed to be delivered for Boyle’s Lecture every 
Month. By the Rev. Edward Repton. Is. 6d. 

Scriptural Illustrations of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England, with a practical Comment upon each Article. By Sa- 
muel Wix, A. M. Rector of Inworth, &c. Svo. 8s. 

A Sermon preached in the Cathedral of Durham, at the Assizes 
holden there, August 10, 1808. By John Brewster, A. M. Is. 6d. 

The Sunday Lessons throughout the year, with those of Christmas- 
day and Good-Friday. Illustrated by a perpetual Commentary, in 
the form of Notes, historical Introductions to the Books, and analy- 
tical Contents of the Chapters, and by an Index to the Notes. By 
Stephen Watson. Part I. 4s. 6d. 

The Cohversion of God’s antient People; an Address delivered at 
Worhip-Street, October 2d, 1808, upon the Baptism, by immer- 
sion, of Mr Isaac Littleton, one of the Israelitish nation, on his 
profession of Christianity ; to which is prefixed, an Account of his 
Conversion. By John Evans, A. M. Is. 6d. 

Animadversions on the Rev. William Parry's Strictures on the 
Origin of Moral Evil; in which the Hypothesis of the Rev. Dr 
Williams is investigated ; with an Appendix, containing briet Stric- 
tures on the Rev. William Bennet’s Remarks on the same Subject. 
By Thomas Hill, Svo. ° 3s. 

A View of the Origin, Progress, and Discovery of Heathen 
Worship, antecedently to the Christian Revelation. -8vo. 4s. sewed. 

The Anniversary Sermon of the Royal Humane Society, preach- 
ed on the 12th of June, at the Parish of St Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster. By the Rev. W. W. Dakins, LL.B. F. A. 5S. 1s. 6d. 

A Series of Discourses on the Principles of Religious Belief, as 
connected with Human Happiness and Improvement. By the Rev: 
R. Morehead, A. M. of Baliol College, Oxford, Junior Minister of 
the Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, Edinburgh. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

A. Letter addressed to the Bishop of Peterborough, in Answer to 
an Appeal made to the Society for defending the civil Rights of 
Dissenters relative to the important Question of Church Burial by 
the Established Clergy. Qs. 

A Sermon occasioned by the Death of the Rev. Theophilus Lind- 
sey, M. A. Preached at the Chapel, in Essex-Street, Strand, Nov. 
13, 1808. 'To which is added, a brief Biographical Memoir. By 
‘Chomas Belsham. 2s 

‘The Object and Conclusion of the Christian Minister’s Mortal Life. 
4, Sermon preached at Birmingham, September 25, 1808, on oc- 
Fe ol 5 casion 
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casion of the Death of the Rev. John Edwards. By John Kentish. 
is. 6d. 

The Lessons of the Church of England, taken from the Old Tes- 
tament, as appointed to be read in the Morning Service on the Sun- 
days and most important Holidays throughout the Year; with short 
Notes. 8vo.- 4s. Gd. 

Two Sermons on Christian Zeal and on the Progress of the Gos. 
pel. By Charles Lloyd, of Palgrave, Suifolk. 1s. 6d. 

The Christian Code: or, a regular Digest of Christ’s Dispensa- 
tion. 4to. 1é. Is. 

Discussory Considerations ; or, the Hypothesis of Dr MacKnight 
and others, that St Luke’s Gospel was the first written. By a Coun- 
try Clergyman. 4s. 6d. 

Sketches of Truth, Moral and Religious ; with a reference to the 
Alliance of Church and State. $ vol. 12mo. 

A Sermon, occasioned by the Death of the Rev. W. Humphries. 
Preached at Hammersmith, October 9, 1808. By R. Winter. And 
the Address delivered at the Interment, October 6, 1808. By W. 
Jay. 2s. 

The New Whole Duty of Prayer; containing Fifty-six Family 
Prayers, suitable for Morning and Evening, for every Day in the 
Week; and a Variety of other Devotions and Thanksgivings, for 
particular Persons, Circumstanees and Occasions. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
boards. 

Plain and useful Selections from the Books of the Old and New 
Testament, according to the most approved Modern Translations ; 
with Notes. By Theophilus Browne, A. M. date Fellow and Tutor 
of St Peter’s College, Cambridge. Royal 8vo. 15s.; fine paper, 
20s.; or the New Testament alone, 5s. boards. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A New Picture of the Isle of Wight, illlustrated with 86 Plates. 
8vo. Ili. 1s. boards. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Voyages d’Antenor en Grece et en Asie, avec des Notions sur 
VEgypte, Manuscrit Grec trouvé a Herculaneum. Traduit par E. 
F. Lantier. Rédigé et mis a la portée des Jeunes Personnes, par 
Madame Wauthier. Enrichi des Notes d’aprés les meilleurs Aur 
teurs, d’une Carte des Voyages, et des Planches sur Nouveanx Su- 
jets. Svol. 15s. 
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A 

Africa, method of computing the value of commodities, by the blacks 
on the coast of, 47: 

Albion mills, double steam engine first exhibited by Mr Watt at, 322 


Vuawe 


Jmerica, Spanish, letter on the emancipation of, 277—-account of 
the author, ib.—vast advantages that would accrue to Britain from 
a free intercourse with that country, 280—facility of opening a 
communication between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, across 
the isthmus of Panama, 288—when and by whom the scheme of 
emancipation was first presented to the British ministry, 285—ac. 
count of General Miranda, ib.— presents proposals from his coun- 
trymen to the British Government, 290—part which this country 
had in his expedition, 294—Inquiry into the conduct which ought 
to be adopted by, towards the Spanish colonies in the present 
state of affairs, 297—-whether the disposition of the people is in 
' favour of independence, 300—what the most proper method of 
conducting the proposed revolution, 803—the revolt of Holland 






from the Spanish dominion an excellent example to be followed, 
304—extract from a memorial of Governor Pownal strikingly ap- 
plicable to the present occasion, 309—caution to be observed with 
i respect to emigrants from Spain, and establishment of monopolies 
‘ dissuaded, #10. 
i Anaxagoras, accused of atheism, because a great inquirer into second 
causes, 103. 
| Ann, Queen, style, &c. of the wits of her reign, 136, 
B 
Beighton, Mr, improves the steam engine, 315, 
Bernouilli, John, his theory of gravitation, 109. 


f 
Biography, two sorts of. and their characters, 116, 
| 


Bloomfield, Mr, letter of, 274. 
Boscqvich, Yeading principle in his theory of gravitation, 113. 
Brahmans, account of, 84, 
Buchanan’s travels in the Mysore, 82—general account of the Decan, 
\ and of the nations by which it is inhabited, 883—the author is em- 
ployed by Lord Wellesley to explore the allied and ceded coun- 
tries, 84—-commences his journey from Madras, 85—state of the 
| country from thence to Arcot, ib.——mountains of the Ghats, fort 
of Bengaiore, &c, 86—Balypur, 87——attempt to appreciate the 
\ information afforded by these travels, 88—mode in which the doc- 
tor pursued his inquiries ill adapted to procure information on the 
subjects desired, 90—state of society in these countries, 91—ac- 
count of the Brahmans, 94-—description of Seringapatam, 95, and 
of the Sultan’s palace, 96—character of Tippoo, 97——account of 
the Goalas, &c, 98—intercourse between the sexes among the 


———E 
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Nairs, 99—description ef an entertainment given to the doctor by 
the Biby of Cananore, 100. 

Buenos Ayres, effects of the British expedition to, on the minds of 
the people in Spanish America, 296. 

Burxs, Robert, situation he was placed in perhaps the most favour- 
able to the development of great poetical talents, 249—effects of 
a regular education in repressing the vigour and originality of 
mental exertion, 250—whi at characters the most likely to give 
themselves up to poetry, 251—principal defects of Burns are the 
acrimony of his invective, the want of respectfulness in the general 
tone of his gallantry, 252, and his affectation of contempt for 

rudence, decency, &c. 253—remarks on his prose works, 256—- 
ee from to Mrs Dunlop, 257—to his father, 258—his best 
pieces all written in Scotch, and can be properly judged of by 
those only who are intimately acquainted with the genius and 
idiom of that language, 259-—tenderness a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of his poetry, exemplified in the Cottar’s Saturday Night. 
%60—the lines on turning up a mouse’s nest with the plough, the 
verses to a Mountain Daisy, &c. 262—the finest examples of this 
simple tenderness to be found in his songs, 264—account of Mary 
Campbell, Burns’s first love, 266—his address to Mary in Heaven, 
written on the anniversary of her death, 267—extracts from the 
Vision, &c. illustrative of his powers of description, &c. 268—his 
works raise a high idea of the intelligence and taste of the pea- 
gantry, 275, 

Cc 

Calaldos, or municipal corporations of Spain, account of, 306. 

Cevallos, Don Pedre, on the French usurpation of Spain, 215—in- 
consistency in the conduct of the author, 7+.—inquiry what pro- 
bability there is of the Spaniards proving successful in throwing 
off the French yoke, 218—important point gained, even should 
the contrary take place, 221—consequences that would attend 
their complete success, 26.—policy which ought to be adopted by 
Britain towards Spain, investigated, 226—usual mode of our ope- 
rations censured, 229—plan pursued by Bonaparte, contrasted 
with it, —bad policy of cooping up our troops in Portugal, 
while the important contest was in a remote extremity of Spein, 
231—insinuations of coldness, &c. towards the patriots, in the Re- 
viewers, repelled, 233. 

Chinese Dictionary, compiled by M. de Guignes, 366. 

Code de 1a Conscription, 427—its extreme obscurity in all its clauses 
of lenity, and anxiety which its statutes betray to enforce confor- 
mitys ‘ 28—means by which the compulsory levies are trained to 

valour and discipline, 429—wmilitary and civil divisions ef France, 
431—-when the Conscription was first published, 432—persons 
subject to it, and mode of preparing the lists, &c. 433—in what 
cases dispensations are allowed, 454—substitution, on what terms 
admitted, 45.5—punishments inflicted for desertion, 437—nature 
and effects of the execution of the laws of Conscription, 438—ex. 
treme abhorrence with which it is viewed by a great preportion of 
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the people, 441—alarm excited by the levying of the third Con- 
scription, 442—how the Government attempted to assuage the 
public feelings, 443—wonderful power the police exercises over 
the whole nation, 444—-stratagems employed by Government to 
excite the loyalty of the people, 445—Conscription peculiarly ob- 
nexious to the countries annexed to the French empire, 446—al- 
most all civil offices there filled by Frenchmen, 447-—French sol- 
diers, after the example ef the Romans, kept in a state of unre- 
mitting activity, and the consequences, 449—general character of 
the officers of the French army, 451—list of marshalls of the em- 
pire, who have risen from the humblest stations, 452—number of 
troops, &c. 455—what the probable consequences to the Conti- 
nent of Europe, of the French plan of ambition, 456—England 
the only obstacle remaining to the establishment of universal do- 
minion, 460. 

Comber on national subsistence, general observations on, 205—policy 
of granting a bounty on the exportation of corn examined, 207. 

Cook, Mr, account of his gas-light apparatus, 48]. 

€romek’s reliques of Burns, 249—his situation in life favourable to 
the development of his genius, ib.—character of his works, 252, 
255—illustrated by extracts from his poems, formerly published, 
260—account of the contents of the present publication 271—(see 
Burns. 

Cromwell, anecdotes of, 16. 

Curates’ salary bill, letter on, 25—misconception in the popular es- 
timate of the situation of curates, 26—plan of Mr Perceval ob, 
jectionable, from the power which it gives to the Bench of Bi- 
shops, 27—injustice and partiality of reducing the emoluments of 
rectors, while the Bishops are exempted, and true cause of that ex- 
emption of the latter, 30—inadequacy of the plan to remedy the 
evils complained of, 31—would tend to excite mistrust and hatred 
between the curate and his rector, 52—is defective in not propor- 
tioning reward to the labour done, ib.—how curates properly qua- 
lified might be best obtained for the more lucrative curacies, 32— 
provisions of the bill shown to be drawn from erroneous principles, 
&e. 33. 

@urran’s Speeches,—character of Irish eloquence, 186—personifica- 
tion of Protestant ascendancy, 138—description of Dr Duigenan’s 
eloquence, ib.—extracts from a speech for Mr Hamilton Rowan, 
139—from a speech for a client, who had been charged with a re- 
proachful address to the Lord Lieutenant, for having sanctioned 
the execution of Orr, 140—for Mr Hevey, in an action for assault 
and false imprisonment, by major Sirr, 141—affecting picture of 
the state of Ireland when under martial law, 145—reflections on 
the Habeas Corpus act, 146—-some examples of extravagant and 
ill-assorted eloquence contained in the book, 147. 

D 

Davy on the earths, 462—decomposition of the fixed alkalies by 

means of electricity effected by the author, 463—effects of the 

application of the galvanic battery to lime, &c. ib.—remarks on 
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the theory of alkaline and earthy bodies, as elucidated by the dis- 
coveries above mentioned, 467. 

Decan, account of, and its inhabitants, 83. 

Descartes, system of, tor explaining the cause of gravity, 104. 

Devanagari alphabet, remarks on, $73. 

Dryden, his pedigree, progress of his genius, &c. See Scott. 

Dumourier, scheme communicated by Brissot to, for, revolutionizing 
Spanish America, 288. 

Dunlop, Mrs, letter to, from Burns the poet, 257. 

E 

England, character and condition of the people of, in the reign of 
Charles I. 2 

Expedition against Copenhagen, a topic at present almost forgotten, 
notwithstanding the momentous effects that have resulted from it, 
489—situation, at this extraordinary juncture, of Austria and 
Russia, 489—of England, 490—of Denmark, 491—inquiry into 
the necessity of seizing the Danish navy, 493. 


Febre, Le, (General) proclamation of, to the conscripts, 429. 

fowling, a poem, ,68—compared with the chase of Mr Somerville, 
ib.—return from grouse shooting at the close of day described, 70 
—woodland scene, 72—adventures of the woodéock, 73—gleam 
of a wintry sun, 74—snipe and duck shooting, ib.—closing in of 
a winter evening, 75. 

Franco, Don Dionysio, letter from to the Governor of Cumana on 
the subject of Miranda’s expedition, 294. 


Gas lights, Mr Murdoch’s pamphlet on, 477—the subject of consi- 
derable importance, notwithstanding failures of some attempts and 
ridicule with which it has been attacked, 478—chemical composi- 
tion of coal, ib—account of the mode of lighting the cotton-mill 
of Messrs Phipps & Lee at Manchester, 480—Mr Cpok’s descrip- 
tion of his gas light apparatus, 481—Pall Mall, lighted in that 
manner by Mr Winsor, 482— invention of, disputed with him by 
Mr Murdoch, 488—circumstances in which it may be introduced 
with advantage, 486. 

Ghats, mountains of, 86, 

Goalas, account of, 98. 

Gravitation. See Vince. 

Gregory’s account of the steam engine—reasons for making it the 
subject of a review, 31l—general character of the treatise of 
which it forms a part, 312—first idea of the steam engine to be 
found in the writings of the Marquis of Worcester, 314—improved 
on by Captain Savary and Newcomen, ib.—still further improved 
by Mr Beighton, 315—progress of its improvement by Mr Watt, 
316—when he first thought of applying the power of steam to 
produce rotatory motion, $19—view which Mr Gregory, &c. have 
taken of his improvements considered, 323. 

H 


Hamilton, Colonel, character of, 195, 
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Hamilton, Mr, letter from General Miranda to, 291. 

Hevey, Mr, extracts from Mr Curran’s speech in favour of, 142. 

Hislop, Governor, his memorandum for the commanding officers of 
the militia in Trinidad, sanctioning the offers of serving with Ge- 
neral Miranda, 295. 

Folland, an exeellent example to be copied by the Spanish colonies 
in America in establishing their independence, 504. 

Hornblower, Mr, disputes the merit of improving the steam engine 
with Mr Watt, $13—his disappointment the eause of his virulent 
remarks on the inventions of that gentleman, $25. 

Hutchinson, Colonel, life of, 1—what the most important part of 
history, 2—general character of the people of England in the 
reign of Charles I., #.—manners and condition of the women at 
that period, 4—author’s account of her nativity, and character of 
her parents, 6—story of her husband’s grandfather, 8—origin and 
progress of her husband’s attachment to her, 9—she is seized with 
the small-pox on the day appointed for her marriage, 1]1—view of 
the changes which took place in the English constitution on the 
accession of James and Chatles, 12—character of Lord Strafford, 
123—description of the burghers, &c. of Nottingham at the break- 
ing out of the disturbances, 14—anecdotes of Cromwell, 16—re- 
presentation of his government after he had attained the height ot 
his ambition, 19—-aceount of Colonel Hutchinson, 20. 

f 

Jefferson, Mr, character of, 164, 

Institute, extract from an address of, to the French ruler, 444. 

Johnes’s translation of Joinville’s Memoirs, 469—general character 
of the writers of history from the decline of the Roman empire te 
the 13th century, 470—of the author of the present work, 471— 
strictures on the translation, 473—specimen of, 47%. 

Trish eloquence, character of, 136—exemplified in the speeches of 
Mr Curran, 138. 

L 

Laval, General, letter from, to the commune of Paris, 429. 

Leckie on the Foreign Policy of Great Britain, 186—accerding te 
him, the ministers of this country have all along misunderstood 
the nature of the French revolution, and adopted wrong measures 
to counteract its effects, 187—account of the government of Si- 
cily, 189—picture drawn of the state of that country applicable 
in a great measure to a considerable part of Europe, 205—plan 
proposed for opposing the overwhelming power of France, 204. 

M 

Marshall’s, Mr, Life of Washington, remarks on, 149. 

Marshals of France, list of, who have risen from obscurity, 452. 

Miranda, General, a native of Spanish America, first suggested the 

emancipation of that country to the British ministry, 245—repairs 

to Spain, and enters into the Spanish army, ib.—when he first 
conceived the design of delivering his country, 286—makes the 

tour of Europe, and is patronized by the Empress of Russia, 287 

—proposes his plan to Mr Pitt, ib.—aecepts a command in the 

French armies at the revolution, ib.—opposes a scheme of revo- 
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lutionizing Spatn and her colonies proposed by the French repub- 
liean leaders, 288—is thrown into prison, and narrowly escapes 
the guillotine, 289—is met at Paris by deputies from Mexico, &c. 
ib.—proposals made to Great Britain by the South Americans 
through them, 290—approved of by Mr Pitt, 291—plan inter- 
ruptec d by various circumstances, 292—the General resolves to 
make an effort in behalf of hisecountrymen through the medium 
of America alone, ib,h—causes of his failure, 298. 
Money, attempt to define what it is, 37. 
N 

Nairs, intercourse of the sexes among, 99. 

Newcomen, essential improvement on the steam engine by, $14. 

New Forest, remarks on the depopulation of, by William the Con- 
gueror, 426. 

Newgate, account of the prison of, 177. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, his theory of gravitation, 105. 

Nottingham, description of the burghers and private gentlemen of, 
at the breaking out of the disturbances, 14. 

P 

Panama, facility of opening a communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans across the isthmus of, 2832—splendid prospects 
opened to this nation by its accomplishment, 283. 

Paper-money, inquiry into the nature and properties of, 50. 

Papists, Trish, abstract of the penal laws enacted against, 79. 

Parneli’s History of Irish Penal Laws, 77—opinion that the Catho- 
lic cause is now hopeless, controverted, ib.—progress of the penal 
laws enacted against the Catholics, 79. 

Partenopex. See Rose. 

Persic language, public records in India written in, 368. 

Phillips, Sir Richard, on the office of Sheriff, 170—directs his at- 
tention to the reformation. of the annual list of freeholders liable 
to serve on juries, 171—and especially toward the better regula- 
tion of special juries, 172-Sinquires into certain irégularities in 
the lists of persons committed for trial, 173—immediate liberation 
of persons against whom no bill of indictment has been found, con- 
tended for, 175—hards! hips of the contrary practice exemplified, 
176—various prisons under the cognizance cf the sheriff of Lon- 
don, 177—average number of prisoners in Newgate, ib.—condi- 
tion of the female prisoners there particularly deplorable, 178— 
commitment to Newgate regarded as peculiarly degrading by a 
debtor, 179—want of room the cause of most of the evils that be- 
long to this prison, ib.—the sheriffs of London address a memos 
rial to Lord Haw kesbury in behalf of female convicts sentenced 
to transportation, 181—cireumstances which make the hardship 
of a long term of banishment less felt by them, ib.—practice of 
extorting fees from prisoners reprobated, ib.—fund raised by the 
sheriffs for the relief of the distressed families, &c. of persons in 
confinement, 182—Sir Richard succeeds in effecting a regulation 
ef the process of arrests, a ready admission to the registers, and 
the reduction of the bail-bond fee, 184—explains the motives which 
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induced him to address the present letter to the Livery of Lon- 
don, 185. 

Phipps and Lee, Messrs, their cotton-mill at Manchester lighted by 
gas, 480. 

Poetical extracts—from ‘ Fowling,’ 69—from Dryden, 121—from 
Burns, 260—from Rose’s translation of Partenopex of Blois, 420. 

Pownal, Governor, passage in a memorial of, applicable to the pre- 
sent situation of Spanish America, 309. 

Puritans in the reign of Charles I. not the gloomy and absurd bi- 
gots they are usually represented to be, 3. 

) 
Quarterly list of new itibiadtnan’ 234, 500. 


Ramsay's, Dr, Life of Washington, 151. 

Rose, Mr, his translation of Partenopex of Blois, 413—remarks on 
the romances of the middle ages, 414—story of Partenopex, with 
extracts, 415—observations on, 423. 

Rowan, Mr Hamilton, extracts from a speech of Mr Curran’s in 
favour of, 139. 

Rum, plan of substituting for corn spirits in the home market consi- 
dered; 401. 

S 

Sage, Le, how he explains the cause of gravitation, 113. 

Sanscrit language. See Wilkins. 

Savary, Captain, condensation of steam by cold, a contrivance of, 
$14. 

Scott’s edition of Dryden, introductory remarks on, 116—some ac- 
count of Dryden’s pedigree, &c. 119—inquiry into the causes of the 
peculiar character of his plays, and those of his age, 120—har- 
mony, &c. of his rhyming plays illustrated by an extract from the 
Indian Emperor, 124—adopts a different style of tragedy, 125— 
involves himself in the politics of Charles 2d’s court, 127—his 
character incurs additional suspicion by embracing the religion of 
the court, 128—calculation of his income at different periods, ib. 
—remarks on the length of time occupied in composing his cele- 
brated ode on St Cecilia’s day, 129—his death and burial, and 
personal appearance, 130—his character, of his genius, &c. 131. 

Segur, ’Ainé, anecdote recorded by, relative to Spanish America, 
303. 

Seringapatam, description of, 95. 

Sheriff’s fund, account of, 182. 

Sicily, basis of the government of, division of the lands, 189—parlia- 
ment, 190—taxes, 191—domestic trade, 194— influence of aristocra- 
cy on human society, 196—influence of the Sicilian nobility on 
their own territories how exerted, 199—courts of justice, 200— 
education of the nobility, 201—condition of the army, 202—folly 
of expecting assistance from Sicily or countries governed in such 
a manner, 203. 

Smith on money and exchange, 35—salutary doctrines of political 
economy propagated with difficulty in this country, ib.—few dis- 
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coverics on the subject of money made by the numerous writers’ 
who have of late treated of it, 36—division of the present work, 
ib.—inquiry, what is money ? $7—common definition that it is 
‘a measure of value,’ extremely vague and obscure, 38, and the 
origin of many of the mistakes the writersyon money have fallen 
into, $9—doctrine of the present author ¢@mcerning a standard of 
value, 40—shown to be absurd, 41—origin of the notion of an 
ideal standard investigated, 42—question, what is money? ane 
swered, 47—inquiry into the nature and properties of paper money, 
and different kinds of it, 50—doctrine of its depreciation consider- 
ed, 52—process of its return to the bank and consequences thereof, 
57—obligation to pay in cash considered, 60—answers of the go- 
vernor of the Bank of England to questions put by a committee of 
House of Lords on the subject of the suspension of payments, 67. 

Society for the suppression of vice, proceedings of, $333—utility of 
disputed from the encouragement thereby afforded to informers, &c. 
ib.—mischief liable to arise from averting the hopes and fears of 
the people from the constituted authorities of the country to those 
self-created powers, $336—importance of keeping public opinion 
on the side of virtue, to the contrary of which such combinations 
have a direct tendency, 338—a disgusting trait in the proceedings 
of the society, the controul which they exercise over the amuse- 
ments of the poor, $339—against whom they exclusively direct 
their efforts, 340. 

Steam engine. See Gregory. 

Sugar, substitution of for grain in the distillation of spirits, examined, 
398—proposal for using it in feeding cattle, 404. 


Thornhaugh, Colonel, character of, 15. 

Tiberius, his dark and crooked policy copied by the present ruler of 
France, 428. 

Tillotson, Archbishop, Warburton’s account of, 364. 

Tippeo, Sultan, character of, 97. 

Tyrrel, Sir William, not the slayer of William Rufus, 428. 

U—W 

Vince on gravitation, 101—present, publication to be considered as 
an appeal to the public from the, sentence of the Royal Society, 
ib,—inconsistency in some passages of the preface, 102—Search 
after natural causes not inimical to the truths of natural.religion, 
103—system of Descartes for explaining the canse,of gravity, 104 
—that of Sir Isaac Newton by’means of an elastic ether, 105— 
vindicated from some objéctions, 107—system of John Bernouilli, 
109—conclusion of Professor Vince, that no mechanical explana- 
tion of gravity can be given, 112-—system of Le Sage has been 
almost entirely overlooked by him, though far more satisfactory 
than any of those he has treated of, 112—what the leading prin- 
ciple in Boscovich’s system, 113. 

Warburton’s, Bishop, letters, 343—divisions of intellectual labour 
to which the progress of society has given rise, $44—literary cha- 
racter of Warburton, and abstract of his history, $45—basis of 
his argument for the necessity of the doctrine of a future state ex- 
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amined, 947; ahd also his notion of the ultimate foundation of 
moral obligation, 349—what the true cause of the unpopularity 
of his writings, 3 $50—mischiefs which have arisen to the cause of 
religion, from his arrogance and. coarseness of invective against 
his antagonists, 35 specimens of the manner in which he treats 
those who differ from him in opinion, 35! 5—examples of his style 
of wit, 361—remarks on the Continuation of Clarendin’s His- 
tory, and on the conduct of the comic drama, 368—account of 
Archbishop Tillotson, 364—letter from Bisl:op Hurd td, 365. 

Vashington, General, lives of, 140—Mr. Marshall’s work deficient 
in all that constitutes the soul and charm of biography, 149—is 
rather a history of America than a life of Washington, 150—cha- 
racter of Dr Ramsay, 151—account of the General’s birth and 
parentage, ib.—accompanies General Braddock in his unfortu- 
nate expedition, 15 2—inguiry what the true cause of the opposi-« 
tion of the Americans to the claims of the parent state, 153—pro- 
ceeded slowly.and teluctantly to’declare their independe nee, 154 
—Washington is appointed to the Command of their armies, 156 
—difficulties He had'to enéounter froni.the state of his troops and 
the want of resonrces, tb,—prevails: upon.Congress to enlist a re- 
gular army, 168-—prevents the rebellion of the army after_resigh- 
mg his command, 161—Tetter from to La Fayette “upow his re- 
tiremest from public life, 162—characterswof sonte. of the,leading 
men-in the United Stated,,164—deatheof Washisigton, his person- 
al appéarance, ‘manners, &c. 160, 

Watt, Mx,cacz ount’ot his improvement, of the’ stéam engine, 3 $16. 

West Indian atkairss papiphicts on, 282-«character$ of two, under re- 

view, 388-Sto\ what the West. Thdit body ascribe, theit distresses, 

$84—thelr,arduittents examinetly $86-—measures proposed for"thé 
rélief of the planters, $97—té. substitution.of sugar for etain ik 
the distillation of spirits, 398 the substitution” 6) nim: for corn 
spirits In, they-homhe matket}, 401 proposition for ‘using sugar int’ 

“teedin's cattle, 4(04sebenefits that w’ ould arise fromm & ghore, open 

trade Be ‘twedm A therica and’ che’ W ést Indies, 4094, %-. 

Wistbrcad’s L@iter.té Léed Holland, passage in’ liable fo miscone 

Btruct jon explain onl, "28 40 . 

Wilhines Sanserié Grammat,. $662 !adeaunt é& Aifierént «¢rammar's 
ofthac lan guage Whicl? have fecently appedteds O67 simportahce » 
of a knowled¥ctof, 6. the servanipabwWeaLast India: Company, 
$68e—dnalo ay. of with imthes languages considered,» $7 1—listy ef . 
wopds with the “sathe signification ~whielr ‘occur im the * Saitscrity 
Latin, Persian; andsGerman lan udges, -374—2remarks. on- the 

Sangcrit tepminations, $78. 

Weonhen; manners and. condition of in "Ey iéland about the timé of the 
Usurpation, 4. 

P’orcester, Marquis of, conceives the first idea ofA steamrengige, 314. 
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